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Bernard  Shaw  the  Playwright 

By  L.  N.  MORGAN 

WILLIAM  ARCHER,  in  a  letter  to  Including  Chesterton’s  study  of  1909,  at 

Bernard  Shaw,  June  22,  1921,  wrote:  least  forty-five  books  on  Bernard  Shaw 

^  ...  have  been  published  since  that  date,  rang- 

I  doubt  it  there  is  any  case  ot  a  man  so  widely  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  P 

read,  heard,  seen,  and  known  as  yourself,  who  '“S  'he  ponderous  biography  by 

has  produced  so  little  effect  on  his  generation.  Archibald  Henderson  to  the  anecdotage  or 

Winsten’s  Days  with  Bernard  Shaw  and 
On  the  contrary,  in  1950,  Hesketh  Pear-  Pearson’s  A  Postscript.  As  many  more 
son  asserted :  books  have  contained  chapters  about  him. 

Portraits  have  vied  with  Full  Length  Por- 
No  one  since  the  time  of  Tom  Paine  has  had  traits;  the  Real  Bernard,  with  the  Quintes- 
so  definite  an  influence  on  the  social  and  politi-  ^  Harlequin;  the 

cal  litc  ot  his  time  and  country  as  Bernard  ,  •  1  1  -i  1  1 

Playboy  with  the  Philosopher;  Bernard 

with  his  Brethren.  No  dams  control  the 

G.  B.  S.  himself  was  not  always  the  floods  of  periodical  literature.  He  has  been 

bouncy  prophet  of  Socialism  and  Creative  subjected  to  what  he  would  have  dismissed 

Evolution,  certain  that  he  could  save  Hu-  as  the  indignity  of  a  doctoral  dissertation; 

manity  by  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  Shaw,  and  to  critical  examination  by  college  pro- 

Sometimes  he  agreed  with  Archer,  as  he  fessors  described  by  him  as  having  a  “mania 

confessed  in  the  Preface  to  Back,  to  Methu-  for  intellectual  subjects  without  a  ray  of 

selah,  “I  have  spent  forty  years,  in  writing  intellect.” 

in  this  fashion,  without,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Which  of  the  fifteen  reputations  Shaw 
producing  any  visible  effect  on  public  opin-  claimed  is  most  significant  or  will  survive, 
ion.”  no  one  at  present  should  dare  to  name.  An 

Yet  whatever  doubts  may  exist  about  observer  can  make  his  own  choice;  and  for 
Shaw’s  influence  on  the  generations  who  me  it  is  Shaw  the  playwright,  the  maker  of 
have  read  him  and  heard  him,  there  can  be  forty-three  plays  for  the  theater  from  1892 
no  debate  on  the  stimulus  which  he  gave  to  1923,  who  is  most  important.  The  last 
to  other  writers.  Within  the  year,  1933,  of  plays,  written  in  what  he  called  his  “third 
the  publication  of  his  The  Adventures  of  manner,”  are  another  story. 
the  Black  Search  for  God,  ap-  Once  it  was  the  habit  to  condemn  him 

pcared,  from  London  to  Lahore,  The  Ad-  as  a  pamphleteer  devoid  of  dramatic  facul- 
ventures  of  the  Black  Man,  The  Adven-  ty.  As  late  as  1913,  Androcles  and  the  Lion 
tures  of  the  Brown  Girl,  The  Adventures  was  criticized  not  as  a  play,  but  as  an  “enor- 
of  the  White  Girl,  all  searching  for  God,  mously  clever  insult  thrown  in  the  face  of 
ind  The  Adventures  of  God  in  His  Search  the  British  people.”  In  1950,  not  even  “a 
for  Mr.  Shaw.  buffleheaded  idiot  of  a  university  professor” 
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would  interpret  his  dramas  as  essays  rather 
than  as  plays  of  life,  character,  and  human 
destiny,  written  in  the  tradition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  theater  for  performance  by  actors  be¬ 
fore  an  audience.  If  Shaw  was  an  icono¬ 
clast  in  the  theater,  he  was  also  a  conformist. 

The  legend  that  he  was  an  essayist  in 
dialogue  has  persisted  partly  because  Shaw 
attracted  readers  before  he  distracted  audi¬ 
ences.  Between  1892  and  1900,  Shaw  com¬ 
pleted  ten  plays,  only  two  of  which  were 
performed  in  theaters  where  the  public 
could  pay  its  money  to  see  them.  All  had 
been  published  by  1901.  Readers  found  a 
man  already  obnoxious  as  a  street-corner 
rabble  rouser,  Fabian  pamphleteer,  and 
dramatic  critic,  publishing  plays  about 
slum-landlordism,  a  keeper  of  bawdy 
houses  who  credited  Capitalism  with  her 
success,  a  soldier  who  preferred  chocolates 
to  bullets,  and  an  avuncular  Caesar  who 
gave  Cleopatra  his  advice  instead  of  his 
love.  Every  play  was  filled  with  brilliant, 
paradoxical,  and  outrageous  attacks  on 
hallowed  institutions  and  accepted  morali¬ 
ty* 

Each  published  volume  had  its  preface 
with  such  titles  as  “Mainly  about  Myself,” 
or  “Better  than  Shakspear.^”  a  question  in¬ 
terpreted  at  once  as  rhetorical.  Most  read¬ 
ers  frothed  over  the  prefaces  before  they 
ever  saw  or  heard  the  plays  performed. 

Shaw  wrote  prefaces  because,  like  the 
scientist  in  Back^  to  Methuselah,  he  was 
“constitutionally  incapable  of  exhibiting 
anything  without  first  giving  a  lecture  to 
explain  it.”  Few  readers  noted  that  the 
prefaces  came  after  the  plays  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  “Captain  Brassbound”  (written 
1899-1900;  published,  1901;  publicly  per¬ 
formed,  1906),  he  told  Ellen  Terry,  “shall 
not  be  profaned  by  the  stage:  I  will  pub¬ 
lish  it  presently  with  the  Devil’s  Disciple 
and  Caesar,  and  preach  a  nice  sermon  in 
the  preface.”  The  preface  was,  in  fact,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1900. 

The  addition  of  a  preface  to  a  published 
play  had  been  a  common  practice  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  many  years.  Dryden  was  Shaw’s 


great  predecessor  though  not  his  model, 
but  almost  every  play  printed  since  the 
Restoration  has  had  its  “Epistle  Dedica¬ 
tory”  and  its  “To  the  Reader.”  Sheridan 
wrote  a  preface  for  The  Rivals;  Somerset 
Maugham,  for  each  of  the  six  volumes  of 
his  Plays,  issued  1931-34.  Shaw  simply  fol¬ 
lowed  a  tradition. 

By  nature,  by  study,  and  by  practice, 
Bernard  Shaw  was  a  “master  of  the  thea¬ 
tre.”  “Anyone  could  have  done  the  propa¬ 
ganda,”  he  remarked,  “no  one  else  could 
have  written  my  plays.  I  had  to  write  them; 
they  were  a  part  of  me.”  They  were  a  part, 
also,  of  a  dramaturgy  venerable  in  the 
theater. 

For  study,  he  spent  four  years  writing 
every  week  the  only  journalistic  theatrical 
criticism  of  his  time  which  can  still  be  read 
with  profit  and  delight.  With  it  he  taught 
himself  what  makes  a  play  succeed  in  a 
theater.  He  began  his  own  theatrical  prac¬ 
tice  by  writing,  as  he  described  them,  “a 
series  of  comedies  of  manners  in  the  classic 
fashion.”  Those  who  denied  his  description 
knew  very  little  about  the  comedy  of  man¬ 
ners  with  its  ancient  purpose  of  exposing 
vices  by  ridicule,  that  fine  art  of  disillusion 
by  which  without  malice  evil  is  destroyed 
and  sanity  restored.  Aristophanes,  Molicrc, 
and  Shaw — the  line  is  continuous. 

Knowing,  too,  that  “even  comedy  in 
England  demands  comic  relief,”  Shaw 
rarely  failed  to  add  to  his  plays  farce  with 
its  salutary  and  “irresponsible  laughter.” 
Surely  farce  has  been  at  home  in  English 
comedy,  high  and  low,  from  Falstaff  in  a 
basket  or  Lord  Foppington  in  a  dog-kennel 
to  the  suave  King  Magnus  in  The  Apple 
Cart,  wrestling  with  a  wench,  the  two  of 
them  rolling  over  and  over  each  other  in 
the  royal  apartments.  This  was  an  episode 
based  on  Shaw’s  own  repeated  struggles 
with  Mrs.  Pat  Campbell.  Shaw  knew  that 
the  groundlings  always  applaud  such  antics. 

Sermonizing  is  another  element  in 
Shaw’s  plays.  “The  theatre,”  he  wrote  in  one 
of  his  dramatic  reviews,  “is  really  the  week¬ 
day  church;  and  a  good  play  is  essentially 
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identical  with  a  church  service  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  artistic  ritual,  profession  of 
faith,  and  sermon.”  For  over  fifty  years 
Shaw  preached  from  two  texts:  Socialism, 
or  the  equality  of  income,  and  Creative 
Evolution,  or  “the  aspiring  will  of  human¬ 
ity  towards  divinity.”  The  texts  were  new, 
but  sermons,  and  “sentiments”  as  they  used 
to  be  called,  can  be  found  in  running  brooks 
and  hundreds  of  English  plays. 

Although  Shaw  knew  that  “all  interpre¬ 
ters  of  life  in  action,  noble  or  ignoble,  find 
their  instrument  in  the  theatre,”  he  also 
knew  that  no  one  could  succeed  unless  he 
wrote  first  of  all  a  play  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed.  He  knew  that  one  necessary  func¬ 
tion  of  a  play  “is  to  provide  an  exhibition 
of  the  art  of  acting.  A  good  play  with  bad 
parts  is  not  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  a  mon¬ 
strosity.”  Hence,  just  as  other  writers  for 
the  theater  have  done,  Shaw  deliberately 
wrote  fat  parts  for  performers:  Henry 
Irving,  Forbes-Robertson,  Cyril  Maude, 
Richard  Mansfield,  Cedric  Hardwicke; 
Janet  Achurch,  Ellen  Terry,  Florence  Farr, 
Lillah  McCarthy.  He  deliberately  tailored 
parts  for  them,  giving  them  all  many  lines 
and  much  business.  He  provided  long 
speeches,  and  insisted  that  they  follow  the 
flamboyant  style  which  he  said  was  proper 
for  Shakespearean  plays.  “The  stage  effects 
came  off  perfectly,”  he  said  of  his  first  play. 

He  selected  Sybil  Thorndyke  for  Saint 
Joan  before  starting  on  the  play,  and  read 
the  play  to  her  three  times  after  it  was 
finished.  To  a  friend,  with  Mrs.  Pat  Camp¬ 
bell  present,  who  had  been  tagged  for  Eliza, 
he  read  Pygmalion.  She  interrupted:  “You 
beast,  you  wrote  this  for  me,  every  line  of 
it:  I  can  hear  you  mimicking  my  voice  in 
it.”  Such  a  play  was  not  composed  for  the 
closet.  Not  even  the  cinema  could  spoil  it. 

His  friends  were  his  models,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  for  his  characters.  Annie  Besant  for 
Raina  {Arms  and  the  Man);  Jenny  Pat¬ 
terson  for  Julia  {The  Philanderer) ;  Gilbert 
Murray  and  Lady  Carlisle  {Major  Bar¬ 
bara)  ;  H.  M.  Hyndman  {Man  and  Super¬ 
man);  Lawrence  of  Arabia  for  Private 


Meek  {Too  True  To  Be  Good) — the  list  is 
too  long  to  chronicle. 

In  a  letter  to  Archer,  who  believed  that 
Shaw  had  “no  love  of  art,  no  enjoyment  of 
it,”  Shaw  appended  a  list  of  persons  who 
had  served  as  his  models.  Archer  answered 
that  “a  likeness  depends,  not  on  whom  it 
is  meant  for,  but  on  whether  it  is  like,  and 
furthermore,  a  likeness  may  be  very  like 
and  yet  a  shocking  work  of  art.”  Shaw 
opened  his  reply  with,  “Well  I  am 
Damned!” 

From  the  beginning,  with  his  own  muta¬ 
tions,  he  used  the  old  device  of  giving  the 
dramatis  personae  in  comedy  names  which 
revealed  their  characters.  Witwoud  and 
Snake,  Lady  Wishfort  and  Mrs.  Malaprop 
are  familiar  examples.  Shaw  contributed 
to  this  antique  lineage:  Lickcheese,  Mrs. 
Lutestrings,  Alfred  Doolittle,  Lady  Utter- 
word,  Private  Meek,  Schneiderkind,  Cap¬ 
tain  Shotover,  Hector  Hushabye. 

As  an  old  man,  he  perhaps  carried  the 
device  too  far.  The  names  in  The  Apple 
Cart  come  chiefly  from  classical  and  Bibli¬ 
cal  sources,  but  not  many  theater  audiences 
will  recognize  their  application  without 
notes  or  even  a  preface.  King  Magnus  and 
Proteus,  the  changeable  Prime  Minister, 
are  easy.  More  difficult  is  Boanerges,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  pictured  as 
“heavily  built  and  aggressively  self-asser¬ 
tive.”  In  Mark  III,  17,  we  read:  “.  .  .  and 
he  surnamed  them  Boanerges,  which  is 
The  Sons  of  Thunder.”  Lysistrata,  Power- 
mistress  General,  called  a  “grave  lady  in 
academic  robes,”  signifies  “a  dismisser  of 
armies.”  Boanerges  pronounces  her  name 
Lysis  Traitor.  Jemima,  the  Queen,  in  the 
Hebrew,  is  “a  dove.” And  Orinthia, “roman¬ 
tically  beautiful  and  beautifully  dressed,” 
who  tries  to  steal  Magnus  from  his  Queen, 
may  have  been  taken  from  a  song,  “The 
Pilgrim  of  Love,”  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie, 
which  contains  the  line  “Orinthia,  my  be¬ 
loved.”  But  it  also  means  “one  who  excites.” 
The  Apple  Cart  belongs  to  the  “third  man¬ 
ner,”  when,  as  has  been  said  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  its  author  indulged  himself. 
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Shaw  followed  other  traditions  of  the 
English  playhouse:  The  Devil’s  Disciple, 
which  he  called  a  “threadbare  melodrama,” 
depends  on  mistaken  identity,  reversals  of 
situation,  and  a  last  minute  rescue  with 
musical  accompaniment,  all  implausible, 
coincidental,  and  good  theater.  The  play 
ran  for  four  months  on  Broadway  in  1950. 
Getting  Married  and  Misalliance  were  ex¬ 
periments  in  classical  unities.  His  plots,  he 
boasted,  were  as  silly  as  Shakespeare’s,  and 
“like  Shakespeare’s,  they  were  all  stolen 
from  other  writers.”  Saint  Joan^  the  finest 
tragedy  in  fifty  years,  arouses  in  everyone 
who  sees  it  that  “indescribable  disturbance 
of  the  soul” — the  phrase  is  Shaw’s  own — 
which  Aristotle  long  ago  pronounced  the 
supreme  object  of  drama.  It  concludes  with 
a  comic  epilogue.  Why?  Perhaps  his  gift 
for  anti-climax  drove  him  to  write  it;  but 
those  who  have  read  late  seventeenth  or 
early  eighteenth  century  English  plays 

U  K 

That  there  was  not  much  love  lost  between  G.B.S. 
and  H.G.W.  in  spite  of  their  “friendship”  became  pain¬ 
fully  obvious  even  to  the  uninitiated  when  the  London 
Daily  Express  carried  only  one  day  after  Shaw's  death 
an  obituary  by  H.  G.  Wells  which  does  not  contain 
a  single  word  of  appreciation  or  kindness  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ferocious  criticism  and  censure.  Unusual,  to 
say  the  least,  is  this  procedure  of  having  “kept  on 
ice”  for  four  years  this  literary  time-bomb,  exploded  by 
rem<Jte  control  from  the  grave  by  an  antagonist  whose 
undying  resentment  thus  stands  self-revealed  in  this 
attempt  at  having  the  last  word  as  a  voix  d’outre- 
tomhe.  This  unique  case  of  posthumous  libel  doubtless 
represents  a  particularly  startling  incident  in  the  long 
history  of  writers’  feuds. 

When  Bernard  Shaw  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  1925,  he  did  not  accept  the  money,  saying  that  the 
most  coveted  literary  award  was  “a  lifebelt  thrown 
to  one  who  has  already  reached  shore  in  safety,” 

A  London  periodical  conducted  a  contest,  offering 
a  prize  to  its  readers  for  the  one  who  could  best 
imiute  Bernard  Shaw’s  style  when  he  first  began  to 
write.  Shaw  himself  competed  and  won  a  consolation 
prize  of  five  shillings.  Hispano- Americano 

“The  voice  of  the  prophets  has  never  been  the  voice 
of  love.  But  now  less  than  ever.  We  do  not  progress 
toward  social  justice,  toward  universal  peace,  as  we 
ought  to  progress,  by  the  paths  of  persuasion,  convic¬ 
tion,  analysis,  but  by  those  of  intimidation,  threat, 
exhortation,  bitterness.”  Revista  de  las  Indias 


know  that  every  tragedy  had  its  comic 
epilogue.  Read  Lillo’s  London  Merchant 
(1730),  for  example. 

In  his  fashion,  as  other  playwrights  have 
been,  he  was  a  picker-up  of  unconsidcred 
trifles:  “the  seven  deadly  virtues”;  “Wher¬ 
ever  the  ladies  are  is  Hell”  (Marlowe,  Mil- 
ton,  et  al.) ;  “A  little  science  is  a  dangerous 
thing”  (Pope) ;  “I  never  resist  temptation” 
(Wilde);  the  title  Too  True  To  Be  Good; 
“Better  never  than  late”;  “Vengeance  at 
least  is  human”  (St.  Paul);  “Life  levels  all 
men;  death  reveals  the  eminent.”  Shaw 
fiddled  variations  on  whatever  themes  came 
his  indefatigable  way. 

Shaw  the  Marxian  Socialist,  Metabiolo¬ 
gist,  Phonetician — all  the  fifteen  reputa¬ 
tions — will  be  discussed  for  many  years; 
but  it  is  Shaw  the  Playwright  who  will 
keep  them  alive.  Despite  William  Archer, 
he  was  an  artist  in  his  profession. 

University  of  Of{lahoma 

“There  is  a  profundity  of  the  jovial  and  the  festive, 
although  probably  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  capture 
the  profound  when  it  is  hidden  under  simple,  clear, 
and  serene  appearances  than  to  perceive  it  when  the 
sea  is  darkened  and  the  clouds  are  stormy.” 

Homero  Guglielmini  in  Cultura 

“But  1  do  not  believe  in  thesis  novels:  on  political, 
moral,  racial,  or  any  other  theme.  Great  revolutions 
are  generated  quietly,  from  the  depths.  So  Dostoevsky 
and  Tolstoy,  with  their  depiction  of  misery,  without 
speaking  of  social  equality,  did  more  in  favor  of  the 
oppressed  than  all  the  pamphleteers  of  their  epoch.” 

Espiral 

“If  it  is  true  that  literature  is  a  struggle  against 
time,  if  it  is  true  that  every  writer  worthy  of  the 
name  is  preoccupied  with  attaining  a  small  measure 
of  eternity,  I  do  not  see  how  this  insistence  on  our 
personal  misery  can  be  of  use,  this  stupid  speculation 
about  our  inner  drama.” 

Carlo  Bo  in  Le  Carte  Parlanti 

“Not  many  years  ago,  even  in  our  own  country, 
business  men,  politicians,  read  poetry.  In  England 
yt)U  would  find  Gladstone  quoting  freely  from  Homer 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  answering  him  with  something 
from  the  Greek  or  Latin  classics.  What  is  the  change 
due  to?  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  we  identify  our  interest 
mainly  with  necessary  exchangeable  commodities.  The 
struggle  for  existence  has  become  keen  and  we  have 
no  time  to  think  of  these  impractical  things.” 

N.  Madhava  Rao  in  The  Aryan  Path 
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By  ERNST  ERICH  NOTH 

News  of  his  death  came  only  a  few 
hours  after  a  letter  announcing  his 
recovery.  Gide  had  sent  word  he 
was  much  better,  working  again,  busy  with 
new  literary  projects,  even  planning  another 
trip.  It  was  particularly  encouraging  to 
think  him  ready  for  another  sip  from  his 
patent-medicine:  travel;  another  dose  of  his 
kvorite  creative  stimulant:  departure.  But 
this  farewell  was  final. 

Once  again  we  learned  that  one  hour’s 
good  news  tolls  the  next’s  sad  tidings.  Hard¬ 
ly  can  we  plead  utter  surprise  at  the  passing 
of  an  octogenarian,  however  vigorous  and 
seemingly  endowed  with  the  secret  of  youth 
eternal.  Nor  was  the  shock  felt  over  the 
loss  of  a  close  personal  friend,  as  had  been 
the  case  with  Louis  Gillet,  Georges  Ber- 
nanos,  Frederic  Lefevre.  Yet  there  was  pain. 
It  was  the  stinging  sensation  of  sudden 
void.  A  man  of  such  stature — whose  true 
essence  and  scope  remain,  however,  to  he 
more  carefully  fixed  than  has  been  done  so 
far  by  favorably  or  unfavorably  .prejudiced 
contemporaries — a  writer  of  such  impact 
on  his  age  leaves  behind  him  a  vacuum 
which  emanates  shivering  cold.  That  the 
papers  had  almost  simultaneously  an¬ 
nounced  the  passing  of  Henri  Rene  Lenor- 
mand  made  for  cumulative  dejection.  How 
barren,  now,  the  once  familiar  landscape 
of  French  letters!  The  cherished  landmarks 
have  disappeared,  the  trusted  beacons  are 
extinguished.  All  these  departed  ones,  each 
in  his  own  way,  all  in  their  divergent  ways, 
were  great  non-conformists,  the  last  per¬ 
haps  of  a  race  of  genuine  hommes  libres 
and  uncompromising  honnetes  hommes. 

In  regard  to  Gide’s  status  as  a  purely  cre¬ 
ative  writer  I  belong  to  the  early  dissenters 
from  the  widely  held  opinion  of  his  being 
a  true  master  in  the  field.  Forever  striving 
for  “total  honesty’’  in  his  own  endeavors 


and  utterances  and  always  respectful  of 
others  who  were  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  exacting  standards  of  such 
an  attitude,  he  would  even  from  his  grave 
hold  only  contempt  for  any  mellowing  of 
my  opinion  under  the  dictates  of  conven¬ 
tional  de  mortuis  nil  nise  bene  hypocrisy. 
His  novels,  especially  Les  faux-monnayeurs, 
however  occasionally  fascinating,  arc  at 
least  implicitly  an  admission  of  creative 
sterility,  or  of  inventive  limitation,  and 
have  also  had  a  part  in  the  contemporary 
disintegration  of  the  genre  as  such.  This 
does  not  and  never  did  detract  from  my  en¬ 
chantment  with  his  beautiful  short  novels 
of  the  earlier  period  and  from  my  unlimited 
admiration  for  his  unsurpassed  mastery  of 
French  style.  He  performed  the  astonishing 
paradox  of  conveying  through  the  soberly 
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elegant  and  brilliantly  polished  medium  of 
language,  representing  and  incarnating  the 
best  French  tradition,  a  Weltanschauung 
and  a  Lebensgejiihl  of  Nietzschean  ring 
which  bear  the  unmistakable  trade-mark 
“Made  in  Germany.” 

These  lines  are  not  intended  as  a  scholarly 
necrology,  nor  are  they  an  attempt  at  lit¬ 
erary  evaluation.  The  limitations  of  space 
and  time  alone  would  prohibitively  inter¬ 
fere  with  such  an  ambitious  undertaking. 
This  issue  was  already  in  print  and  had 
already  reached  the  stage  of  revised  galley 
reading  when  the  wire  message  shocked  us 
into  stunned  realization  that  Gide  was  no 
longer  among  us.  It  will  take  many  a  year, 
maybe  another  generation,  truly  to  find  out 
which  of  his  works  and  which  part  or  trend 
of  his  spirit  are  to  remain  not  only  with 
us  but  with  those  who  follow. 

We  need  not  attempt  any  belated  or  op¬ 
portunistic  band-wagon  jumping.  To  my 
knowledge  there  is  not  a  single  issue  of 
Boo1{s  Abroad  since  its  beginning  (nor,  for 
that  matter,  of  any  significant  literary  re¬ 
view  here  and  abroad  since  the  twenties)  in 
which  Gide’s  name  has  not  been  promi¬ 
nently  mentioned,  his  multi-dimensional 
work  earnestly  discussed,  which  is,  after  all, 
one  of  the  many  indications  of  his  stature, 
importance,  and  influence.  For  a  more 
searching  analysis  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Renee  Lang’s  Gide,  the  Humanist,  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  leading  article  in  our  Spring 
1950  issue,  on  the  occasion  of  Gide’s  80th 
anniversary.  True  to  our  duty  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  literary  information,  we  must  fur¬ 
thermore  not  fail  to  mention  with  hearty 
recommendation  the  special  Gide  issue  of 
Yale  French  Studies  which  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  general  public  when  these  lines 
appear.  This  involuntarily  all-too-timely 
offering,  originally  intended  as  a  tribute  to 
the  living  and  now  the  first  monument  to 
the  departed,  will  be  for  quite  some  time 
to  come  the  most  representative  testimonial, 
with  contributions  from  widely  divergent 
quarters  and  a  truly  catholic  outlook. 

For  honesty’s  sake — and  that  cause  mat¬ 


tered  to  Gide! — I  must  admit  that  I  never 
was  under  his  spell  as  were  most  writers  of 
my  generation.  Our  relationship  was  of  a 
rather  sporadic  nature,  quite  distant,  for 
that  matter.  I  for  one  never  knew  when 
his  involvement  with  a  cause  or  a  person 
was  genuine  interest  and  when  it  was  ob¬ 
sessive  curiosity.  That  called  for  vigilance 
against  the  invasion  of  privacy,  and  possible 
involvement.  We  had  inscribed  our  books 
to  one  another,  exchanged  an  occasional 
note,  and  always  have  I  found  him  helpful 
and  generous  when  it  came  to  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  U Allemagne  exiUe  en 
France.  He  always  and  quite  systematically 
championed  the  cause  of  the  (deserving) 
underdog.  We  were  closest  upon  his  return 
from  Russia,  when  his  courageous  and  yet 
deliberately  understated  report  on  his  po¬ 
litical  “paradise  lost”  had  unleashed  against 
him  the  howls  of  the  totalitarian  fanatics 
of  the  left.  He  then  used  quite  often  to  drop 
in  my  loge  in  the  Theatre  des  Deux-Mas- 
ques  where  I  was  playing  the  role  of  Wer¬ 
ner  Schnee,  anti-partisan  individualist,  in 
Gabriel  Marcel’s  Le  dard.  Although,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  issue  discussed  in 
that  piece  a  these  more  than  intrigued  him, 
Gide  was  not  overly  fond  of  the  play  since 
his  parting  of  ways  with  Charles  Du  Bos 
from  which  he  suffered  more  than  he  ever 
cared  to  admit  had  by  that  time  made  him 
somewhat  distrustful  of  his  Catholic  con- 
freres  who,  he  felt,  “were  after  his  conver¬ 
sion.”  I  remember  the  strange  contradiction 
between  his  imposing  bearing  and  majestic 
apparel  in  the  famous  and  typical  pelerine 
and  his  almost  furtive  entrance,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  conflict  and  torment  expressed  in 
his  usually  impenetrable  face,  and  which 
he  frankly  discussed.  He  was  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  desirability,  the  necessity, 
and  the  possible  consequences  of  his  telling 
the  “whole  truth”  about  “The  God  That 
Failed.”  “It  is  worse,  much  worse  than  1 
dared  admit  in  my  Return  from  U.S.S.R.,” 
he  murmured.  “But  then,  what  about  the 
cause  of  social  justice  which  remains  right 
even  if  Stalin  is  wrong  .  .  . 
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I  still  cannot  bring  myself  to  feel  remorse 
that  I  then  was  somewhat  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  predicament.  Not  only  because  he 
was  still  trying  to  fall  back  on  a  plus  Pape 
que  le  Pape  rouge  position  of  vaguely 
Trotzkyist  essence  (“The  Revolution  Be¬ 
trayed”),  not  only  because  I  was  too  deeply 
involved  in  my  quixotic  attempt  to  bring 
down  to  the  same  common  denominator  of 
evil  the  two  totalitarian  brands  of  Fascism 
and  Communism  in  L’Homme  contre  le 
Partisan,  but  mainly  because  I  knew  too 
many  fine  young  intellectuals  plunged  into 
an  abyss  of  doubt  and  confusion  by  Gide’s 
“Hurray  for  Captain  Stalin,  to  Hell  with 
Captain  Stalin”  song.  His  earnest  and  utter¬ 
ly  sincere  striving  for  total  honesty  has  often 
Ixjen  costly  to  others  who  tried  to  follow 
his  contradictory  path  without  having  his 
equipment  for  perpetual  untangling  of  con¬ 
flicting  positions  and  constant  disengage¬ 
ment  from  viewpoints  reached,  only  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  abandoned  and  surpassed.  He  who 
was  so  overwhelmingly  tempted,  in  spite  of 
his  fundamental  individualism,  by  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  give  (maybe  to  lose)  himself  to  a 
truly  or  seemingly  transcendent  cause  was 
at  the  same  time,  however  unwillingly,  a 
tempter  of  disciples  (though  he  hated  the 
very  idea  of  having  them),  liable  to  lead 
them  into  temptation.  Yet  he  condemned 
himself  (but  was  this  not  the  writer’s  gain  ?) 
to  remaining  finally  uncommitted  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  individual-absorbing  entities 
which  importuned  him. 

Here  we  are  dangerously  close  to  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  stand-by  cliches  of  all  Gide  dis¬ 
cussions,  such  as  “ascetic  or  satyr?,”  “guide 
or  debaucher  of  youth?,”  with  generous 
quantities  of  descriptive  or  qualifying  ad¬ 
jectives,  as,  for  instance,  “dodging,”  “elu¬ 
sive,”  “evasive,”  “escapist,”  “forever  flight- 
bound.”  Or  the  cliche  of  the  “fallen  angel” 
uttering  a  sneering  “No”  to  Grace  and  sal¬ 
vation.  All  this  may  be  true,  partly  true,  as 
is  almost  anything  said  of  Man,  That  Un¬ 
known.  The  true  secret  of  this  admittedly 
secretive  man  may  never  be  revealed  to  the 
living.  Yes,  all  this  is  partly  true,  and  partly 


applicable,  as  is  Du  Bos’  ferocious  title  Le 
labyrinthe  h  claire-voie,  or  his  description  of 
La  symphonie  pastorale  where  he  refers  to 
the  “trouble  du  fond  transparent  sous  la 
limpidite  de  la  forme.”  But  all  this  still 
leaves  the  enigma  intact. 

We  shall  not  indulge  in  such  half-truths 
which  are,  at  best  and  at  worst,  approxima¬ 
tions.  Gide  has  emerged  greater  than  ever 
from  the  test  of  censure  and  insult  heaped 
upon  him  by  Catholics  and  Communists 
acting  in  strange  and  sh(x:king  unison  of 
purpose  and  motivation.  For  we  suspect  the 
two  “militant  churches”  which,  mobilizing 
their  best  available  talent,  have  vied  for  his 
“conversion,”  of  utilitarian  awareness  of  the 
publicity  and  propaganda  value  of  his  com¬ 
manding  signature.  Neither  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Rome  nor  those  of  Moscow,  how¬ 
ever  different  the  plane  and  the  level  of  their 
polemic,  have  any  reason  to  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon  having  voiced  their  frustration 
— often  their  rage — over  their  failure  to 
bring  into  camp  that  “exceptional  soul”  and 
rabid  individualist,  by  calling  him,  among 
other  names,  a  “debaucher  of  youth”  (re¬ 
ferring  to  his  long  ago  self-confessed  pen¬ 
chant  for  so-called  Greek  love).  It  is  an¬ 
other  story  that  Gide  himself,  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  was  much  more  a  verbally  bourgeois- 
morals-defying  ideologist  than  a  pratiquant. 
Moreover,  in  his  torment,  there  was  hardly 
any  “Greek,”  matter-of-course  “innocence.” 
Such  spontaneity  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
any  heir  to  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  especially  for  one  having  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders  the  weight  of  350  years  or  about  thir¬ 
teen  generations  of  austere  Huguenot  Prot¬ 
estantism.  Just  try  to  eliminate  from  Gide’s 
altogether  autobiographical  work,  so  sig¬ 
nificantly  rooted  in  the  Protestant-Puritan 
tradition,  the  notion  of  “sin,”  that  obsessive 
leitmotif,  and  see  what  would  be  left  of 
individual  substance! 

All  the  more  admirable,  in  view  of  these 
initial  and  overbearing  handicaps,  is  his  he¬ 
roic  effort  to  liberate  himself  from  such 
heavy  chains,  and  yet  to  long  sincerely  to 
belong  or  adhere  to  more  sublime  ties  of 
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spiritual  transcendence  and  depassement. 
Here  resides  his  greatness.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  no  man  of  action,  as  are  the  saints,  and 
no  activist,  as  are  the  political  fanatics.  The 
escapist  devices,  or  ruses,  of  this  noli  me 
tangere  moralist  who  wore  the  immoralist’s 
transparent  disguise  were  many;  he  person¬ 
ally  dodged,  seemingly  at  least,  every  is¬ 
sue  he  assigned  to  his  readers’  striving  or 
yearning.  In  attempts  to  detract  from  his 
merit  it  has  often  been  said  that  he  was 
fortunate  enough  from  his  beginnings  (long 
anonymous,  for  recognition  came  only 
when  he  was  well  in  his  forties)  to  be  able 
to  “afford”  materially,  bluntly  speaking — 
financially,  his  deliberate,  provocative  self- 
assertion  as  a  radical  non-conformist.  But 
we  know  how  he  resented  his  independ¬ 
ence.  He  suffered  from  it,  as  only  a  Prot¬ 
estant  can  who  is  condemned  to  feel  guilty 
in  every  regard  and  whatever  his  merits. 
He  even  developed  a  penitence  complex 
which  is  more  responsible  than  one  might 
think  for  his  politically  often  irresponsible, 
and  usually  naive  if  not  “juvenile,”  craving 
for  social  justice,  be  it  i  /a  Moscou. 

It  may  well  be  that  his  inherited  or  in¬ 
herent  sin-consciousness  made  him  seem¬ 
ingly,  though  quite  deceptively,  vulnerable 
to  the  ouvertures  of  the  older  branch  of  the 
Church  with  her  more  generous  and  liber¬ 
ating  interpretation  of  Grace.  It  may  well 
have  been  also  the  man’s  bad  luck — and  yet 
the  non-conformist,  aesthetically  inclined 
writer’s  good  luck,  cynically  speaking — 
that  he  had  to  encounter  and  soon  to  en¬ 
dure  attempts  to  convert  him  by  over-zeal¬ 
ous  and  thus  clumsy  missionaries,  converts 
themselves,  such  as  Claudel  and  even  the 
otherwise  more  subtle  and  even  sublime 
Charles  Du  Bos.  It  never  occurred  to  them, 
it  seems,  that  yelling  pedSraste  and  thus  in¬ 
sinuating  perdu  and  damne  when  their  fail¬ 
ure  as  self-appointed  instruments  of  Provi¬ 
dence  became  apparent  was  not  the  best 
way  to  such  a  sensitive  and  delicately  con¬ 
structed  man’s  heart.  Nor  did  they,  in  ar¬ 
rogant  and  even  theologically  condemnable 


ignorance  of  the  often  more  than  strange 
ways  and  detours  of  Grace,  have  the  slight¬ 
est  inkling  that  a  Providence  more  impene¬ 
trable  than  they  gave  It  credit  for  being 
might  have  had  other  plans  for  a  soul  who 
daringly  and  defiantly  followed  her  porte 
etroite  path,  truly  a  chemin  de  crete,  main¬ 
taining,  in  precarious  equilibrium,  utter  lib¬ 
erty.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  good  or 
evil  Gide  has  accomplished  his  destiny  as 
a  radically  “free  man”  in  his  quest  for  truth. 
Always  more  concerned  with  the  questions 
than  with  their  answers,  he  knew,  or  felt, 
that  for  him  at  least  there  was  no  unilateral 
truth  or  certitude  which  could  ever  put  an 
end  to  the  unceasing  self-interrogation  and 
self-confession  from  which  springs  his  work 
of  art.  Gide  has  avoided  (“dodged”)  every 
trap  sprung  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
him  from  accomplishing  just  that  mission, 
and  in  his  constant  struggle  for  freedom 
as  he  saw  it  he  has  shown  an  intellectual 
integrity  which  nowadays  is  a  rare  sight 
indeed.  And  nothing  today,  it  would  seem, 
is  more  difficult  and  more  commendable 
than  such  inborn — and  stubborn — horror  of 
any  ready-made  dogma  or  all-engulfing  and 
all-devouring  ideological  “ism.”  That  he 
often  came  close  enough  apparently  to 
yielding,  and  thus  to  losing  himself,  makes 
his  final  refusal  only  more  authentic,  con¬ 
firming  Goethe’s  phrase,  “Die  Krankheit 
erst  bewahret  den  Gesunden.” 

It  is,  therefore,  no  mean  compliment  that 
Gabriel  Marcel,  the  Catholic  playwright 
and  Christian  Existentialist  philosopher, 
places  Gide  in  the  lignSe  of  Montaigne  and 
Voltaire.  Even  more  gratifying,  and  reveal¬ 
ing  a  more  solid  theological  footing  than 
Claudel’s  and  Du  Bos’  is  Marcel’s  state¬ 
ment  in  his  exceedingly  sympathetic  and 
fair-minded  necrology  on  Andre  Gide  {Les 
Nouvelles  Litter aires,  No.  1225)  which  we 
hope  concludes  the  painful  chapter  of  “The 
Struggle  for  Gide’s  Soul”:  “.  .  .  la  charitc 
et  I’esperance  gardent  leurs  droits  au  seuil 
de  I’cternite  qui  vient  d’engloutir  cette 
ame.  .  .  [Editor] 


Ernst  Kreuder 

By  CARL  MUMM 

IF  you  were  to  travel  upstream  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  winding  Main  you 
would  find  when  you  had  passed  Frank¬ 
furt  and  Offenbach  a  strip  of  country,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  Hanau,  which  would 
doubtless  strike  you  as  dull  and  a  little 
dreary.  You  have  met  it  elsewhere :  The  city 
dissolves  into  the  dusty  monotony  of  small¬ 
town  tenement  houses,  vegetable  gardens, 
car-barns,  warehouses,  and  you  breathe 
more  easily  when  the  unspoiled  country 
at  last  drowns  out  the  puny  voices  of  men 
with  its  gigantic  harmonies.  By  this  time 
vou  meet  few  pedestrians  on  the  road,  al¬ 
though  you  pass  numerous  workmen  on 
bicycles,  jiedaling  home  to  their  villages 
after  their  day’s  work. 

For  the  two  sons  of  the  engineer  Lud¬ 
wig  Kreuder,  whose  love  of  light  and  air 
led  him  to  settle  his  family  in  a  little  house 
beside  this  high-road,  the  region  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  look.  The  big  reed-lined  pond  close 
by  the  house  is  their  own  inalienable  do¬ 
main,  and  the  idle  brick-kiln  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  as  mysteriously  charming  as  an 
old  cellar.  Thousands  of  youngsters  have 
come  to  manhood  in  such  surroundings, 
and  have  gone  to  school  in  the  big  city,  have 
taken  dancing  lessons,  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  bourgeois  life  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Kreuder  family,  however,  not  only  re¬ 
peated  the  experience  of  so  many  others 
who  had  looked  forward  to  the  economic 
security  which  was  once  the  reward  of 
honest  labor,  but  fell  victims  to  the  inflation 
that  followed  World  War  I  and  were  visited 
by  an  additional  catastrophe  which  com¬ 
pletely  prostrated  them.  The  father  suffered 
an  untimely  paralytic  stroke  that  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  work,  the  family’s 
last  savings  vanished,  and  when  the  tal¬ 
ented  elder  son  completed  his  training  for 
a  career  as  a  bank  clerk,  he  faced  this  social 
collapse  without  employment. 


The  ruin  was  complete.  The  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  responded  to  it  with 
three  different  reactions.  The  mother  fol¬ 
lowed  the  best  middle<lass  tradition  and 
sacrificed  herself  tirelessly  and  devotedly 
to  her  family.  The  father  set  his  teeth  and 
through  years  of  strenuous  application  of  a 
method  which  he  had  himself  figured  out, 
fasted  and  breathed  himself  well  again. 
The  sons  declared  war  on  the  bourgeois 
world  which  had  cast  them  out,  bethought 
themselves  of  their  artistic  endowment  (the 
brother  became  a  painter),  and  enlisted  in 
the  provincial  Boheme. 

Ernst,  the  elder,  was  neither  willing  nor 
able  to  be  kind  to  himself.  Slight  but  physi¬ 
cally  tough,  he  loaded  and  unloaded  freight 
boats  on  the  docks,  he  endured  the  wage- 
slavery  of  the  miners.  But  his  stubborn  and 
restless  soul  remained  unconquerable.  The 
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lonely  boy  had  early  been  fired  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  great  writers.  The  works  of 
Poe,  Dostoevsky,  Hamsun  confirmed  his 
conviction  of  man’s  problematische  Exis- 
tenz. 

The  family  home,  transferred  years  be¬ 
fore  to  the  night-watchman’s  building  be¬ 
hind  the  larger  house,  still  offered  him  nar¬ 
row  quarters.  Next  to  the  canteen  which 
his  unemployed  father  carried  on  in  the 
kitchen  and  where  the  brickworkers  drank 
their  bottled  beer,  there  was  a  painfully 
orderly  room  where  the  solitary  youth  had 
his  books.  He  learned  from  Nietzsche  to 
cultivate  an  appreciation  of  that  beauty 
which  is  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 
The  noble  light  of  human  and  artistic  puri¬ 
ty  drew  him,  and  he  covered  page  after 
page  of  fine  linen  paper  with  carefully  con¬ 
structed  verses.  He  burned  incense  before 
a  new  God,  who  was  called  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke. 

Nietzsche,  George  and  Rilke,  Vaihin- 
ger’s  critical  philosophy  of  the  Als-Ob — it 
was  thus  that  the  world  of  culture  and  study 
presented  itself  to  the  bohemian.  The  young 
.  man’s  life  changed  completely.  His  day  be¬ 
gan  with  a  brisk  walk  to  Offenbach  and 
across  the  town  to  save  car-fare.  Then  he 
took  the  tram  diagonally  across  Frankfurt. 
The  young  fellow  from  nowhere  who  had 
been  conditionally  admitted  to  University 
classes,  now  sat  with  the  other  students  and 
wondered  at  the  innocuity  of  the  academic 
setup. 

There  were  other  boys  of  his  age  who 
found  the  task  difficult  for  other  reasons, 
but  the  study  of  German  philology  is  no 
pleasant  excursion  when  the  student  would 
prefer  to  write  poetry  and  finds  it  torture 
to  concentrate  under  the  threat  of  cruel  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  industrious  student  C.  M., 
who  sat  in  Dr.  Victor’s  lyric  proseminar  be¬ 
side  the  rural  nihilist  from  the  Offenbach- 
Miihlhcim  region,  came  to  know  him  well 
by  virtue  of  their  common  enthusiasm  for 
Rilke.  They  met  often,  and  the  result  was 
a  friendship  which  was  to  endure  with  no 
loss  of  fervor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Kreuder’s  new  friend  found  the  forming 
of  existential  relationships  an  exciting  in¬ 
tellectual  sport.  He  prevailed  on  Kreuder 
to  visit  him  at  his  home  in  Mainz.  A  curi¬ 
ous  situation  had  developed.  In  the  heart 
of  the  Rhine  country,  in  the  land  of  George, 
Gundolf,  and  Wolfskehl,  the  Austrian 
Trakl  had  apparently  by  accident  found  a 
group  of  kindred  spirits.  The  inexhaustible 
Mainz  city  library  had  everything  these 
radical  hearts  desired,  even  to  bulky  vol¬ 
umes  rich  with  psychoanalytic  candor. 

When  his  friends  insisted  on  the  claims 
of  duty,  the  relentless  philosophizer  Kreu¬ 
der  was  annoyed.  Only  one  of  his  new 
friends,  the  young  Mainz  poet  Hanns  Ul- 
bricht,  had  emancipated  himself  so  com¬ 
pletely  from  Philistinism.  “Let  the  others 
theorize,  let  them  work  off  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  our  civilization  by  writing 
about  it,’’  whispered  the  bolder  tempter. 
“You  and  I  will  go  to  Miinchen,  and  we 
will  go  farther  yet.  Miinchen,  Frankfurt, 
Berlin,  it’s  all  the  same.  The  masses  ex¬ 
ploited  and  overworked,  the  privileged 
classes  living  for  stupid  amusement.  The 
crash  is  coming — Marx  and  Klages  and 
Jahnn  agree  on  that — and  it  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  what  we  do.  Come  on,  let’s 
get  out  of  this,  and  the  sooner  the  better!” 

Months  of  starvation  in  Miinchen,  visits 
to  Thomas  and  Klaus  Mann,  Ringelnatz, 
Eugen  Roth,  Kurt  Martens.  But  the  great 
Aujbruch  came  only  in  May,  1926.  Kreuder 
and  Ulbricht  left  Germany  for  Austria, 
then  they  left  Graz  for  a  hike  through  the 
Balkans.  (The  race  is  better  there;  they 
live  out  in  the  open,  and  best  of  all,  they 
are  hospitable.)  Dalmatia,  Montenegro, 
Albania,  Greece.  The  vagabond  journey 
was  a  bold  adventure  and  filled  these  im¬ 
patient  souls  with  an  endless  treasure  of 
vivid  memories.  Now  and  then  they  quar¬ 
reled,  as  in  Athens.  They  separated  there. 
Ulbricht  went  northward,  Kreuder  turned 
toward  the  south.  The  solitary  wanderer 
crossed  the  Isthmus  and  penetrated  into 
Peloponnesus. 

It  is  dangerous  to  walk  too  far  under  the 
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southern  sun.  It  is  possible  to  grow  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  heat,  but  the  unacclima¬ 
tized  foreigner  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  a  prey 
to  malaria.  After  several  idyllic  weeks  in 
the  south  and  days  of  plodding  through  the 
rain,  Kreuder  returned  to  Corinth  from 
the  Peninsula  and  found  waiting  for  him  a 
word  from  Saloniki  informing  him  that 
his  comrade  was  well,  that  he  wanted  to 
join  Kreuder  again,  that  everything  was 
forgiven  and  forgotten.  But  on  Christmas 
Eve  of  1926,  between  Corinth  and  Saloniki, 
the  wanderer  developed  a  high  fever  and 
collapsed.  Kind  hands  carried  the  sick  man 
to  an  express  train,  and  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  the  German  consulate  in  Saloniki  sent 
Kreuder  to  the  hospital. 

The  invalid  grew  better  as  he  looked  out 
on  Mount  Olympus  and  the  sea,  and  a 
group  of  new  friends  transferred  him  to 
their  quarters  in  an  apartment  under  the 
roof  of  an  uncompleted  new  hotel.  There 
the  friends  worked  out  new  plans.  Saloniki 
was  nothing  more  than  civilization,  but 
the  monkish  republic  on  Mount  Athos  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  stone’s  throw  away. 
No  women,  no  tradesmen,  no  railroads, 
only  seashore  and  cloisters!  Thus  it  was 
that  our  Occidental  literary  fry  became  the 
wide-eyed  guests  of  the  marvelous  ante¬ 
diluvian  monks.  And  one  cannot  frequent 
the  Holy  Mountain  without  discovering 
that  our  European  civilization  is  not  the 
only  form  or  the  indispensable  form  of 
human  society,  and  that  the  term  “religious 
culture”  is  something  more  than  oracular 
and  polemic  rhetoric. 

After  this  period  in  what  was  literally 
another  world,  the  Fates  took  a  hand  in  the 
matter.  Cast  ashore  again  at  Saloniki,  both 
of  them  ill,  the  friends  learned  that  the 
Uterarische  Welt  (Willy  Haas)  had  at  last 
discovered  their  existence.  This  encouraged 
them  to  return  home. 

But  the  young  writer  Kreuder,  once  more 
a  burden  on  his  impoverished  parents,  did 
not  straightway  write  one  travel  book  after 
another  and  find  fame  and  fortune.  He  did 
write  beautiful  poems  and  original  jeuille- 


tons;  but  the  birdling  Genius  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  peck  itself  out  of  its  shell.  The 
“feuilletonist”  generation  was  blackening 
tons  of  paper,  but  thousands  were  more 
successful  at  it  than  this  young  fellow  with¬ 
out  connections.  Discouraged,  but  still  stub¬ 
born,  these  problematical  young  intellec¬ 
tuals  struggled  on,  more  or  less  instinctive¬ 
ly,  toward  their  great  goal,  toward  their 
complete  individual  development. 

Chesterton,  Doblin,  Proust,  Joyce,  Hans 
Henny  Jahnn:  there  was  work  to  do  if  one 
hoped  to  get  real  profit  from  the  study  of 
such  phenomena.  Following  in  their  foot¬ 
steps  would  cost  a  man  his  life;  mere  dilet¬ 
tante  experimenting  would  get  no  farther 
than  poetizing.  One’s  whole  life  must  be 
the  experiment;  daily  pain  and  suffering  is 
the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  style.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  twen¬ 
tieth  century  literary  greatness  cannot  be 
achieved  on  easier  terms. 

Kreuder’s  friends  of  the  period  before  the 
Balkan  expedition  were  still  in  Germany 
and  helped  him  with  their  counsel.  But 
the  decisive  operation  had  necessarily  to 
take  place  within  himself.  Effective  aid 
could  come  only  from  a  woman — and  it 
did  come  from  a  woman.  A  very  unusual 
girl  law  student  had  the  courage  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  difficult  and  unpromising 
problem-youngster.  It  turned  out  that  the 
obstacles  which  had  seemed  insuperable 
were  no  longer  so  serious.  Kreuder’s  sweet¬ 
heart  drew  him  to  Miinchen,  he  landed  at 
last  on  the  spot  where,  being  what  he  was, 
Ernst  Kreuder  belonged;  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  Simplicissimus.  His  long 
but  fruitful  period  of  maladjustment  was 
at  an  end.  Was  this  his  ultimate  destiny.? 
A  disciple  now  of  Conrad  and  Heming¬ 
way,  was  this  the  poodle’s  kernel .?  Was  he 
formed  to  be  a  teacher  of  literary  technique  ? 
His  friends  knew  that  this  was  only  a  step 
in  his  development.  His  orders  read:  For¬ 
ward!  But  whither? 

In  the  meantime  Kreuder  wrote  these 
words  in  a  letter  dated  Miinchen,  May  30, 
1932;  “Six  years  ago  today  I  was  lodging 
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with  Hanns  Ulbricht  in  a  park  adjoining 
the  city  of  Niimberg  and  planning  a  trip 
to  the  Indies.  Now  I  am  living  in  an  under¬ 
sized  room  in  Schwabing  and  am  a  sort  of 
unpaid  helper  on  the  staff  of  Simplicissimus 
. . .  What  have  all  of  us  come  to At  noon 
today  the  Briining  cabinet  left  office.  Now 
we  have  a  military  dictatorship.  When  will 
the  next  war  begin.?  What  are  you  and  I 
doing  in  Germany  now.?” 

The  “military  dictatorship”  did  not  last. 
The  “cultural  policy”  of  the  Third  Reich 
extinguished  Simplicissimus.  Its  capable 
and  kindly  chief,  Franz  Schoenberner,  emi¬ 
grated.  It  was  not  a  new  experience  for 
Ernst  Kreuder  to  be  thrown  out  into  the 
street.  Once  more  he  was  superfluous,  un¬ 
welcome,  a  liability.  Had  anything  ever 
won  political  success  in  Germany  except 
imbecility  in  uniform .?  Apparently  not. 
Kreuder,  who  had  developed  a  short-story 
manner  almost  without  compare  in  Ger¬ 
many,  went  on  resolutely  composing  his 
ingenious  little  stories.  And  when  the 
ground  grew  a  little  hot  for  him  in  Miin- 
chen,  where  he  was  too  well  known  for 
comfort,  he  withdrew  to  provincial  ob¬ 
scurity.  He  married  (1934)  and  settled 
down  in  the  green  countryside,  in  the 
Miihltal  near  Darmstadt. 

His  prospects  for  establishing  a  fruitful 
contact  with  a  large  public  grew  dimmer 
and  dimmer.  But  his  group  of  friends  and 
sympathizers  grew  closer  and  closer  to¬ 
gether.  In  their  isolation  from  the  great 
world  the  old  questions  of  human  existence 
clamored  more  and  more  insistently  for 
discussion.  The  expressions  Damonie,  Ver- 
lorenheit,  Existenz  covered  whole  undis¬ 
covered  psychic  continents.  The  miserably 
gleichgeschaltet  German  literature  grew 
daily  more  insignificant.  In  its  stead  new 
foreign  names  were  appearing,  particular¬ 
ly  the  Anglo-Saxons  John  Cowper  Powys, 
Thomas  Wolfe,  and  William  Faulkner. 
The  group  established  personal  contact 
with  the  few  remaining  writers  of  impor¬ 
tance,  not  only  with  the  bearers  of  well 
known  literary  names  like  Emil  Belzner, 


Horst  Lange,  Schiebelhuth  (translator  of 
Wolfe),  the  publisher  Ledig-Rowohlt,  but 
with  representatives  of  new  metaphysical 
movements  like  the  poet  Gustav  Waldt 
and  the  Asianist  Baron  Veltheim. 

On  an  April  morning  of  1938  something 
broke.  A  movement  which  had  been  in 
earnest  preparation  for  decades  came  to  the 
surface.  In  spite  of  a  steadily  decreasing 
sale  for  his  writings,  the  inventive  short- 
story  producer  followed  an  uncannily  en¬ 
ticing  inspiration:  The  real  estate  broker 
Gilbert  Orlins,  on  his  way  home  with  his 
family  from  a  Sunday  stroll,  obeys  a  mys¬ 
terious  signal  and — disappears.  The  new 
theme  gave  birth  to  a  new  style.  It  was  the 
germ  of  Die  Unauffindbaren. 

Everybody  was  interested,  friends  and 
publishers,  and  everybody  was  encourag¬ 
ing.  In  the  meantime  the  “practical”  fel¬ 
lows  brought  on  the  catastrophe.  World 
War  II  broke,  but  Kreuder  wrote  on.  The 
publishers  had  all  long  since  been  gleich¬ 
geschaltet.  Food  was  rationed,  Kreuder’s 
friends,  notably  a  very  talented  Jew,  were 
in  peril  of  their  lives  and  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion,  but  Kreuder  wrote  on.  He  had  dis¬ 
covered  at  last  why  he  was  on  the  earth. 
What  happened  next  does  not  need  de¬ 
scribing  because  everybody  experienced  it, 
and  it  cannot  be  described  because  it  is  clear 
that  nobody  experienced  it — otherwise  the 
world,  or  Germany  at  least,  would  be  differ¬ 
ent  today.  Kreuder  endured  basic  training  as 
an  antiaircraft  gunner  and  was  set  to  work 
as  a  regimental  clerk  in  Dortmund.  He  did 
sentry  duty  while  the  curtains  of  bombs 
dropped  over  the  Ruhr,  he  survived  in  a 
prison  camp  the  famine  which  killed  so 
many  of  his  comrades.  When  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  Hell  and  came  back  to  his  wife 
and  his  home,  nothing  was  left  of  him  but 
his  shadow.  But  he  went  to  writing  again. 
He  bore  witness  and  drew  strength  from 
his  joy  in  this  new  freedom  which  seemed 
to  him  boundless.  He  wrote  the  two  stories 
Schwebender  Weg  and  Die  Geschichte 
durchs  Fenster. 

He  slowly  recovered  his  health.  He  had 
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kept  his  sense  of  humor  and  he  had  gained 
a  wholesome,  invincible,  so  to  speak  a  meta¬ 
physical  sense  of  distance  from  much  which 
had  burdened  his  soul  for  decades.  Hence 
Die  Gesellschaft  vom  Dachboden.  Then 
came  Die  Unauffindbaren,  his  monolog¬ 
ized  confessional  novel  of  the  origins,  the 

"The  poetry  of  the  1930’s  is  perhaps  the  last  possible 
attempt  in  this  century  to  link  up  a  humanistic  poetry 
with  individualistic  liberal  politics.  Surrealism  is  a 
kind  of  spiritual  experiment  corresponding  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  scientists  to  split  the  atom:  that  is  to  say, 
to  discover  within  the  interior  life  of  the  subconscious 
tremendous  forces  which  can  threaten  or  be  used  as 
a  defence  against  the  whole  of  contemporary  society." 

Stephen  Spender  in  Britain  To-Day 

“The  public  at  large,  perfectly  ignorant  of  literature, 
arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to  judge  modern  poetry 
simply  because  it  can  read  and  write,  and  because  it 
usually  possesses  certain  scientific  knowledge  which 
makes  it  pedantic,  and  makes  it  believe  that  it  can 
understand  anything.  The  assumption  that  one  writes 
for  this  great  public  can  only  be  considered  *a  threat 
to  the  solitude  and  integrity  of  the  poet.’  ”  Sur 

“Every  piece  of  art,  being  made,  is  made  according 
to  the  artist  alone;  and  to  prescribe  how,  according 
to  what  ‘principles,’  it  should  be  made  would  be 
like  dictating  how  a  man  should  walk,  sit  down,  wear 
his  hat,  or  do  the  simplest  thing;  or  rather  it  would 
be  worse  than  that,  for  an  artist  is  a  very  fount  of 
action,  hence  literally  destroyed  so  far  as  externally 
restrained.”  Peter  A.  Carmichael  in 

The  lournal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism 

“There  is  evident,  in  certain  circles  of  our  time,  a 
tendency  to  consider  profound  and  meritorious  only 
that  which  is  sad,  unfortunate  or  pitiful.  It  involves  a 
state  of  mind  very  far  removed  from  the  classic  and 
vital  feeling  for  tragedy.” 

Homero  Guglielmini  in  Cultura 

“Culture  has  passed  away  like  drops  of  dew  on 
leaves:  it  glistens  an  instant  and  falls  away  or  evapo¬ 
rates.  And  in  those  who  dream  of  a  better  world,  there 
persists  an  impression  of  sadness.” 

Revista  de  las  Indias 

The  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  und  der  Literatur 
in  Mainz  is  preparing  the  publication  of  a  series,  Ver- 
schollene  und  Vergessene,  comprising  works  by  Arno 
Holz,  Theodor  Daubler,  Max-Hermann  Neisse,  Alfred 
Mombert  and  Else  Lasker-Schuler. 

“A  literary  scholar  is  a  man  who  writes  books  and 
articles  which  nobody  reads  about  authors  whom  no¬ 
body  reads.  Such,  I  am  afraid,  is  his  status  in  the 
popular  mind  nowadays.” 

Richard  Altick  in  The  American  Scholar 


lives,  the  dangers,  and  the  foes  of  a  real 
man — a  novel  which  has  not  a  line  of  auto¬ 
biography  but  which  draws  its  overwhelm¬ 
ing  impact  from  the  fullness  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  life. 

Bensheim- Auerbach, 
Germany 

“Against  the  totalitarian  treatment,  whether  imagin¬ 
ary  or  actual,  of  the  arts,  we  vaunt  the  freedom  of 
democratic  civilization.  They  are  far  from  unrestricted, 
as  we  all  know.  Much  above  the  level  at  which  bur¬ 
lesque  or  sexy  pulp  fight  often  a  losing  Bght  in  their 
claim  on  aesthetic  qualification,  stand  the  walls  from 
which  the  murals  of  De  Rivera  were  washed  away  as 
subversive  lure.  The  American  Postmaster-General  has 
power  of  second  class  postal  rates,  which  in  most  cases 
is  a  power  of  life  and  death,  over  the  circulation  of 
whatever  he  deems  morally  or  socially  deleterious.  Con¬ 
fessional  or  interconfessional  supervision  has  pushed 
much  of  the  motion  picture  world  to  the  verge  of 
sterility  or  stupidity.  The  ordeals  of  Baudelaire’s  Fleurs 
du  Mai  or  Flaubert’s  Bovary  can  be  charged  to  the  how¬ 
ever  mildly  obscurantist  France  of  their  years.  But  the 
excommunications  which  drove  underground  D.  H. 
Lawrence’s  Lady  Chatterley  or  Joyce’s  Ulysses  are  ex¬ 
periences  of  our  own  time  in  our  own  luminous  At¬ 
lantic  community,  and  pressures  of  that  kind  are  at 
work  year  in  year  out,  either  through  official  decrees 
or  as  the  effect  of  boycotts  by  groups  taking  the  law 
into  their  hands,  such  as  the  guild  of  the  pious  book¬ 
sellers  in  Boston  banishing  from  their  own  republic 
the  nonconformist  novel;  or  the  ethnic  minority  which, 
frightened  by  the  monstrosity  of  yesterday’s  genocide, 
extends  its  demands  for  protective  censorship  as  far 
back  in  the  past  as  Oliver  Twist  and  The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  G.  A.  Borgese  in  Common  Cause 

“Before  Melville  American  literature  was  un¬ 
ashamedly  derivative,  conceived  in  the  European  tra¬ 
dition  and  fostered  by  a  civilization  that  still  looked 
Eastwards  for  inspiration  and  for  approval.  .  .  .  After 
Melville  America  settled  within  her  own  geographical 
limits  .  .  .  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  nation  settled 
within  its  own  emotional  and  intellectual  borders. 
From  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
.American  author  either  accepted  his  Americanism, 
stayed  at  home  and  took  his  inspiration  from  his  own 
country  and  his  own  countrymen,  or  else,  proving  his 
nationality  by  being  dissatisfied  with  it,  emphasizing 
his  Americanism  by  rejecting  it,  he  became  an  ex¬ 
patriate  who  had  consciously  and  deliberately  chosen 
Europe  in  preference  to  America.  American  authors 
liefore  Melville’s  generation  must  be  judged  by  Euro¬ 
pean  standards  and  in  comparison  with  European 
writers.  After  Melville’s  generation  America’s  serious 
writers  use  a  philosophical  and  sociological  idiom  that 
is  foreign  to  Europe.  .  .  .  Melville  belonged  to  a  phase 
in  American  history  when  America  was  itself  complete, 
but  when  Europe  was  still  part  of  that  completeness.” 

J.  E.  Morpurgo  in  T he  Month 


What’s  Wrong  with  the 
Nobel  Prize? 


[William  F.  Lamont's  article  The  Nobel  Prizes  in  Literature  (see  B.  A. 
25,  p.  11)  called  for  extensive  discussion.  We  have  sent  his  list  of  Nobel 
Prize  winners  and  a  questionnaire  to  numerous  authors,  critics  and 
scholars  with  the  invitation  to  voice  their  opinions  with  particular  cm- 
phasu  on  the  following  questions:  “As  the  Swedish  Academy  apparently 
has  no  specific  standards  of  judgment,  perhaps  the  Academy  should  award 
the  prizes  for  one  reason  only:  distinguished  literary  achievement.  If  this 
were  so,  which  of  the  winners  would  you  consider  unworthy  of  the 
Prize?  Which  other  writers  (living  or  dead),  overlooked  by  the  Nobel 
jury,  would  you  have  considered  worthy  of  the  Prize?”  From  the  many 
answers  received  we  publish  in  alphabetical  order  a  first  sampling.  This 
symposium  will  be  continued  in  our  Summer  issue. — The  Editors.] 


From  Fernand  Baldensperger 
Paris 

Has  a  body  of  no  continuous  standing  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  ?  The  Swedish  Academy  of  the 
Eighteen  (Atterdon),  in  designating  the 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  obeys  shifting  inter¬ 
ests,  as  did  her  elder  sister  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  which  did  not  admit  Moliere  the  come¬ 
dian,  or  Balzac  (“too  big  for  our  chairs”), 
among  her  members.  When  I  was  in  Swe¬ 
den  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  towards  the 
end  of  1916,  I  contacted  many  members  of 
the  Swedish  Academy:  the  fear  of  Russia 
gave  prominence  to  some  writers,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  neglected.  Dif¬ 
ferent  horizons  may  emphasize  different 
merits.  As  Shakespeare  once  put  it: 

Time’s  glory  is  to  calm  contending  Kings, 

To  unmask  falsehood  and  bring  truth 
to  light,  .  .  . 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right. 

Consequently,  I  feel  that  we,  of  the  same 
generations  as  most  of  the  Prize  winners, 
are  still  too  near  them  for  a  fair  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  cause.  This  may  seem 
a  negative  answer  to  your  question:  it  is, 
nevertheless,  one  which  may  have  its  value. 


From  Constant  Burniaux 
Bruxelles 

Before  answering  your  inquiry  I  should 
like  to  make  a  statement  of  a  general  na- 
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turc.  I  have  been  a  member  of  numerous 
Prize  committees  and  have  noticed  that 
often  it  is  not  the  best  writer  who  prevails 
but  he  who  possesses  most  of  the  average 
qualities.  Logically,  it  is  the  latter  who  is 
likely  to  please  the  greatest  number,  be  they 
readers  or  censors. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  briefly  examine 
the  question  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Litera¬ 
ture. 

I  don’t  think  that,  generally  speaking,  it 
has  been  too  badly  awarded. 

To  be  sure,  the  Swedes  have  a  marked 
preference  for  Scandinavian  letters.  Hence, 
I  think,  the  select  place  these  “small  litera¬ 
tures”  occupy  in  the  world.  They  owe  it 
to  Nobel. 

Personally,  and  naturally  enough,  I  would 
also  have  replaced  Ivan  Bunin  by  Tolstoy, 
Chekhov,  Gorky.  I  would  have  crowned  the 
Americans  Upton  Sinclair,  Dos  Passos  and 
Hemingway;  the  Belgians  Verhaeren  and 
Karel  van  de  Woestyne;  the  Scandinavians 
Strindberg,  Brandes,  Ibsen,  and  Froeding; 
the  French  Proust,  Valery,  and  Du  Bos; 
the  Germans  Rilke  and  Carossa;  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  Wells  and  Huxley;  the  Spaniard 
Blasco  Ibanez.  I  would  have  discarded  Fre¬ 
deric  Mistral,  Gabriela  Mistral,  and  Pearl 
Buck. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  prefer 
to  award  the  Great  Prize  of  the  North,  as 
it  has  been  called,  for  “distinguished  literary 
achievement”  only,  but  I  think  it  is  more 
equitable  to  respect,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
factors  recommended  by  Nobel. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  (this  desire  has 
been  uttered  before,  I  know,  but  too  timid¬ 
ly)  the  publication  of  Nobel  Prize  antholo¬ 
gies  in  all  major  languages. 

From  Lion  Feuchtwanger 

Pacific  Palisades,  California 
The  list  of  recipients  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  certainly  puzzled  every  reader 
who  has  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  the  p)eriod.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  why  the  Scandinavian  judges 


declined  to  award  their  prize  to  the  writer 
whom  the  whole  world  recognizes  as  Scan¬ 
dinavia’s  greatest:  August  Strindberg,  al¬ 
though  they  bestowed  it  on  a  row  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  writers  whom  the  world  could  never 
rank  so  high.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  Ger¬ 
mans  how  the  half-century  list  could  have 
failed  to  carry  the  names  of  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  Ricarda  Huch,  Heinrich  Mann.  Rus¬ 
sians  of  all  political  complexions  shake  their 
heads  when  they  find  the  name  of  Bunin 
on  the  list,  but  no  Tolstoy  and  no  Gorky. 
Americans  miss  Jack  London  and  Theodore 
Dreiser.  Spaniards  cannot  conceive  why  the 
name  of  Garcia  Lorca  is  not  there. 

But  the  reader  who  has  some  familiarity 
with  the  nature  and  history  of  literature 
evaluation  will  comprehend  this  apparent 
incomprehensibility.  He  will  not  hold  a 
grudge  against  the  Scandinavian  jury  for 
assigning  to  their  countrymen  an  astonish- 
ingly  generous  amount  of  space;  since  if 
two  works  are  equal  in  literary  merit,  the 
ingenuous  reader  will  be  inclined  to  assign 
a  higher  rank  to  the  one  which  he  can  un¬ 
derstand  and  evaluate  in  its  original  dress, 
that  is  to  say  in  his  own  native  language. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  difficult,  almost  hope¬ 
less  undertaking,  to  weigh  and  rank  the  lit¬ 
erary  merit  of  contemporaries.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Elizabethan  period  was  re¬ 
ceptive  toward  literature  and  knew  how  to 
evaluate  it;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ben 
Jonson  would  have  received  the  prize  over 
William  Shakespeare.  And  French  literary 
criticism  ranked  extremely  high  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  higher  than  that  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  any  country  today;  yet  no  French 
committee  of  his  day  would  have  adjudged 
a  literary  prize  to  Stendhal. 

So  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  unjust 
to  the  gentlemen  in  Stockholm. 

From  Ernst  Kreuder 

Darmstadt-Eberstadt 
A  Considerable  number  of  the  prize-win¬ 
ners  are  known  to  me  only  by  name  and 
not  at  first  hand,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  judge  whether  they  were  worthy 
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of  the  distinction.  I  have  never  read  Paul 
Heyse,  not  to  mention  Sienkiewicz — but 
both  those  names  gave  me  pause. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  de¬ 
served  consideration  for  the  Literature 
Prize:  John  Cowper  Powys,  Gilbert  Keith 
Chesterton,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Paul  Va¬ 
lery,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Aldous  Huxley,  Al¬ 
fred  Doblin,  and  most  of  all  Hans  Henny 
Jahnn,  for  whose  tremendous  epic  work  I 
took  up  the  cudgels  years  ago. 

From  Renee  Lang 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Let  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  a  well-read 
man  of  good  taste  who  has  never  heard  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature.  We  would 
show  him  the  list  of  the  winners  and  say: 
“All  these  men  have  been  awarded  the  same 
prize;  what  do  you  think  it  was  for  ?”  What 
would  be  his  possible  answers? 

I  fancv  the  following  reactions:  “This  is 
an  honorary  degree  based  on  previous  recog¬ 
nitions.”  Then:  “It  may  also  be  an  old  age 
retirement  pension  for  certain  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  field  of  letters.”  And  from  then 
on,  he  would  stammer  and  pass  into  the  in¬ 
terrogative  mood:  “Or  is  it  a  reward  for 
patriotic  behavior  ?  ...  Or  rather  a  tribute 
paid  to  humanitarian  writers  who  ‘know 
their  place’  and  loathe  revolution  ?”  By  now 
he  would  adopt  the  negative  mood,  his 
voice  filled  with  wonder  and  disbelief:  “It 
couldn’t  possibly  be  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  highest  literary  achievements,  could  it  ?” 

And  yet,  there  are  men  of  unquestionable 
value  on  the  list,  such  as  Mommsen,  Car- 
ducci,  Hauptmann,  Hamsun,  France,  Shaw, 
Bergson,  Thomas  Mann,  Galsworthy,  Pi¬ 
randello,  O’Neill,  Hesse,  Gide,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Faulkner,  Bertrand  Russell.  But  then  how 
can  we  account  for  the  shocking  absence  of 
writers  such  as  Tolstoy,  Proust,  Valery, 
Croce,  Rilke,  Stefan  George,  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  James  Joyce,  and  even  of  Freud  ?  And 
besides  these  giants,  on  what  grounds  was 
Sully-Prudhomme  preferred  to  2^1a,  Bjorn- 
son  to  Ibsen,  Gjellerup  to  Brandes,  Eche- 
garay  and  Benavente  to  Unamuno  and 


Garcia  Lorca,  Maeterlinck  to  Verhaeren—  I 
if  we  wish  to  maintain  a  national  distribu-  i 
tion  ?  And  if  not,  why  were  Chekhov,  D’An¬ 
nunzio  (poet),  Conrad,  Huxley,  Claudel, 
Mauriac,  Sartre  omitted  while  Heyse,  Hci- 
denstam,  Karlfeldt,  Sillanpiia,  and  other 
respectable  middlebrows  earned  palms? 
Moreover,  the  choice  of  women  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  unfortunate  to  me.  How  could 
they  elect  Grazia  Deledda,  Pearl  Buck,  and 
Gabriela  Mistral,  when  England  offered 
the  unrivalled  Virginia  Woolf  and  France 
the  exquisite  Colette! 

It  is  deeply  regrettable  that  Mr.  Nobel, 
when  drawing  up  his  famous  will,  did  not 
reserve  his  idealistic  convictions  for  the 
Peace  Prize  alone.  “One  part,”  he  wrote,  “to 
him  whose  achievement  has  been  most  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  idealistic  sense  [italics  mine] 
in  the  realm  of  literature.”  The  harm  these  I 
four  little  words  have  brought  on  is  best  ) 
illustrated  by  the  terms  used  in  the  citations 
of  the  winners:  “Purity  of  soul,”  “profound 
search  for  truth,”  “ideal  attitude  of  life,” 
“profoundly  spiritual  perception,”  “per¬ 
fected  and  idealistically  distinguished  art,” 
“personal  nobility  of  character  (Gerhart 
Hauptmann!!!),” “inspired  by  lofty  ideals,” 
“characterized  by  a  generous  humanity,” 
“exalted  idealistic  writings,”  “warmth  of 
feeling,”  etc.,  etc.;  and  Selma  Lagerldf  was 
honored  for  having  “touched  the  best  chords 
of  the  human  breast”;  Gabriela  Mistral,  for 
her  “power  of  sentiment  which  has  made  ^ 
of  this  poet  the  symbol  of  idealism!”  Mr. 
Nobel  should  have  known  that  academics 
are  apt  to  follow  the  letter  rather  than  to  j 
interpret  the  spirit.  .  .  .  But  then  he  was  a 
dynamite  manufacturer  and,  in  his  leisure 
moments,  a  chimerical  dreamer;  besides,  he  j 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  meditate 
upon  Gide’s  wise  aphorism,  “It  is  with  noble 
sentiments  that  bad  literature  is  made.” 

Another  disturbing  but  explanatory  fac¬ 
tor  is  the  extreme  caution  with  which  the 
Swedish  Academy  administers  its  blessings:  | 

caution  not  to  offend  national  susceptibili¬ 
ties,  and  most  of  all  Scandinavian  pride  (a 
hill  is  a  peak  when  rising  above  flat  land 
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while  it  seems  hardly  a  knoll  in  an  Alpine 
panorama  . . .)  5  caution  not  to  shock  moral 
traditions,  which  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Proust, 
Lawrence,  perhaps  also  of  Freud;  caution 
to  stay  away  from  political  conflicts  which 
led  to  the  ridiculous  practice  of  not  award¬ 
ing  prizes  during  a  war  period  or  awarding 
them  to  neutral  countries  only;  and  last  but 
not  least,  caution  not  to  displease  the  ma¬ 
jority,  thus  excluding  complex  and  esoteric 
authors  such  as  Valery,  Rilke,  Stefan 
George,  etc.,  and  forgetting,  alas,  that  in 
the  realm  of  art  at  least,  the  world  will  be 
saved  by  the  happy  few. 

From  H.-R.  Lenormand  (t) 

Paris 

The  relentless  judgment  of  literary  reputa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  passing  of  time  causes 
the  choices  of  the  Swedish  Academy  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  new  light. 

Grazia  Deledda,  Carl  Spitteler,  Prud- 
homme,  Sienkiewicz,  among  others,  no 
longer  represent  what  they  did  formerly. 


H.-R.  LENORMAND 
1882-1951 


In  contrast,  it  is  disturbing  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  disregard  for  universal  geniuses 
like  Joseph  Conrad  of  England,  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg  for  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Chekhov,  Tolstoy,  Andreiev  and  Gorky  of 
Russia,  Ramuz  of  Switzerland,  Usigli  of 
Mexico,  Valle  Inclan  of  Spain,  Ventura 
Garcia  Calderon  for  Latin  America. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Irving  Wallace  when 
he  accuses  the  Swedes  of  being  anti-Ameri¬ 
can.  It  is*  regrettable  not  to  see  the  names 
of  Dreiser  and  Steinbeck  included  among 
the  winners. 

Since  the  day  when  Andre  Gide  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  it  has  become  evident  that 
what  you  call  “distinguished  literary 
achievement”  has  prevailed  over  previous 
criteria  which  rewarded  idealism  and  bene¬ 
faction  to  mankind.  The  awarding  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  to  the  author  of  L’immoraliste 
should  spare  us,  at  least  in  the  future,  from 
seeing  moralists,  philosophers,  and  human¬ 
ists  destined  for  oblivion  hailed  as  artistic 
geniuses. 

From  Ludwig  Marcuse 

University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles 

The  Nobel  Prizes  for  science  and  literature 
are  all-powerful.  The  man  who  gains  one 
is  no  longer  a  physicist  or  a  novelist,  he  is 
a  Nobel  Prize  Winner.  Intellectuals  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  investigators, 
artists,  and  winners  of  the  Nobel  Prize. 

How  have  the  members  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  Committee  used  their  power  I  am 
glad  that  1  am  not  expected  to  discuss  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  Russia  or  Spain  (Una¬ 
muno!).  As  for  Germany,  if  the  critic  is 
in  a  good  humor,  he  will  find  in  the  6 
choices  (Mommsen,  Eucken,  Heyse,  Ger¬ 
hart  Hauptmann,  Thomas  Mann,  Hesse) 
only  two  flagrant  errors:  Eucken  and  Heyse. 
These  errors  would  have  been  serious  even 
if  there  had  been  no  abler  candidates.  But 
the  jury  failed  to  notice,  or  refused  to  no¬ 
tice,  abler  candidates. 

Rudolph  Eucken  was  62  when  he  received 
the  prize  in  1908.  An  amiable  epigone  of 
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the  German  Idealists,  known  to  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia  for  his  Die  Lebensanschauungen 
der  grossen  Denf{er,  he  had  even  before 
World  War  One  ceased  to  exercise  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  rising  generation.  But  the 
Nobel  Prize  labeled  him,  for  America  and 
for  Asia,  as  the  representative  German 
thinker. 

In  that  year  1908,  Wilhelm  Dilthey  was 
75.  Through  his  studies  in  the  history  of 
thought  and  his  establishment  of  new  basts 
for  psychology  and  history,  he  had  founded 
a  great  German  school  of  thinking  which 
was  destined  to  influence  investigation 
throughout  the  world. 

In  that  year  1908,  Sigmund  Freud  was 
52.  His  Studien  iiber  Hysteric  (1895),  his 
Traumdeutung  (1900),  his  Psychopatho- 
logic  des  Alltagslebens  (1901),  his  Witz 
und  seine  Beziehungen  zum  Unbewussten 
(1905)  had  appeared  long  before.  Neither 
then  nor  later  was  he  ever  considered  for 
the  Nobel  Prize. 

In  that  year  1908,  Georg  Simmel  was  50. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  richest 
German  thinkers  of  the  century.  As  psy¬ 
chologist,  sociologist,  philosophical  portrait¬ 
ist  (there  is  no  other  book  on  Goethe  that 
can  compare  with  his  for  depth)  this  cen¬ 
tury  of  epigones  scarcely  knew  his  equal. 
He  had  already  published  Einleitung  in  die 
MorcUwissenschaft  (1892),  Die  Probleme 
der  Geschichtsphilosophie  (1892),  Die  Phi¬ 
losophic  des  Geldes  (1900),  Kant  (1903), 
Schopenhauer  und  Nietzsche  (1907),  5oz/o- 
logie  (1908). 

Paul  Heyse,  who  received  the  prize  in 
1910,  was  characterized  by  Scheffel  in  the 
phrase:  “Epigonentum  und  akademische 
Grazie.”  This  relieves  me  of  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  speaking  unkindly  of  this  kindly 
person.  I  will  only  submit  the  historical  fact 
that  of  his  50  plays  not  one  outlived  him. 
The  only  life  after  death  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  him  has  been  in  the  United 
States,  where  students  of  German  learn  the 
tricks  of  German  grammar  from  L’Arra- 
biata  and  Das  Made  hen  von  Treppi.  How 
do  I  explain  this.^  It  is  because  they  take 


the  Nobel  Prize  more  seriously  in  America 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  1910,  there  were  in  Germany  and 
Austria  (which  is  still  completely  unknown 
to  the  Nobel  Jury  for  Literature)  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  Frank  Wedekind,  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal,  Stefan  George,  Heinrich 
Mann,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Schnitzler,  then 
48,  was  known  as  the  author  of  Anatol 
(1893),  Liebelei  (1895),  Reigen  (1900)  and 
a  whole  series  of  the  most  charming  No- 
vellen.  Frank  Wedekind  (then  46),  pos¬ 
sibly  the  one  great  German  genius  among 
the  many  great  and  small  talents  of  the 
century,  had  already  published  the  master¬ 
pieces  Friihlings  Erwachen  (1891),  Erd- 
geist  (1895),  Marquis  von  Keith  (1901),  as 
well  as  those  ever-young  poems  and  talcs 
which  have  not  been  equalled  either  before 
Heine  or  after  him.  Stefan  George  (then 
42)  had  already  published  all  his  volumes 
of  verse  from  the  Fibel  to  Der  siebente  Ring 
— George,  one  of  the  greatest  reformers  in 
German  literature.  Heinrich  Mann,  the 
most  unjustly  neglected  of  all  German  au¬ 
thors,  whom  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee 
stubbornly  ignored  even  after  World  War 
Two,  was  a  candidate  as  early  as  1910,  at 
least  with  Professor  Unrat  (1905)  and  Die 
f^leine  Stadt  (1909).  Hofmannsthal  (then 
36)  had  already  proved  in  Der  Tor  und  der 
Tod  (1893)  diT\AElef{tra  (1903),  that  he  had 
more  future  than  Paul  Heyse.  And  although 
Rilke  was  then  only  35,  his  Auguste  Rodin 
(1903),  Stundenbuch  (1905),  Die  Weise 
von  Liebe  und  Tod  des  Cornet  Christoph 
Rill{e  (1906),  Malte  Laurids  Brigge  (1910) 
had  already  given  his  measure. 

Is  there  not  something  that  almost  all 
these  slighted  geniuses  have  in  common? 
Ibsen  and  Strindberg  and  Tolstoy  and  Una¬ 
muno  and  Gorky  and  Freud  and  Heinrich 
Mann  ?  Isn’t  it  that  they  failed  to  show  the 
earmarks  of  traditional  Idealism  ? 

From  George  Jean  Nathan 
New  York  City 

A  PRIZE — any  prize — is  worthy  only  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  quality  of  its  recipients.  The 
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Nobel  Prize  has  made  some  meritorious 
choices  and  some  very  far  from  meritorious, 
as,  for  example,  Bunin,  Sillanpaa,  Pontoppi- 
dan,  Spitteler,  et  al.  It  has  at  times  passed 
by  the  eminently  deserving  in  favor  of  the 
obviously  undeserving.  It  is  that  way,  how¬ 
ever,  with  most  prizes.  Why  among  others, 
has  it  seen  fit  to  dismiss  among  its  later 
choices  Sean  O’Casey,  the  brilliant  Irish 
dramatist  and  man  of  letters  ?  Evidently  this 
O’Casey  is  much  more  eminent  in  his  field 
than  at  least  two  or  three  of  those  to  whom 
the  prize  has  been  awarded. 

From  Alfred  Neumeyer 

Mills  College,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Looking  over  the  list  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
winners,  I  feel  that  the  selecting  committee 
has  not  done  so  badly.  The  most  glaring 
weakness,  the  overemphasis  on  Scandinavi¬ 
an  authors,  seems  natural  as  an  expression 
of  regional  pride.  We  may  be  grateful  to  the 
committee  that  it  has  not  paid  so  much 
heed  to  Nobel’s  emphasis  on  “idealism,  con¬ 
temporaneity,  promise  and  benefaction”  be¬ 
cause  it  might  have  led  to  rewarding  virtue 
instead  of  merit. 

A  Nobel  Prize  winner  should  be  a  writer 
who  by  form  and  content  has  added  a  new 
province  to  the  world  of  creation  (Goethe 
introduced  for  it  the  term  “world  litera¬ 
ture”).  Seen  from  such  a  point  of  view  one 
notices  the  omission  of  the  following  cre¬ 
ators  on  a  universal  scale: 

France:  Paul  Valery,  Marcel  Proust,  Paul 
Claudel; 

Austria:  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Franz  Kafka 
(but  his  universal  significance  ap¬ 
peared  only  posthumously); 

England:  Joseph  Conrad,  Aldous  Huxley; 

Spain:  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset; 

Russia:  Leo  Tolstoy,  Maxim  Gorky; 

America:  Ernest  Hemingway,  Thomas 
Wolfe. 

A  few  meteoric  stars  amongst  the  prize 
winners  have  since  disappeared  from  the 
sky  of  “world  literature,”  such  as  Heyse, 
Deledda,  and  Mistral;  others  are  only  lights 
of  secondary  importance  such  as  Gjellcrup, 
Pontoppidan,  Heidenstam,  Karlfeldt,  Buck, 


Echegaray,  Benavente,  Sillanpaa,  Bunin  and 
Sienkiewicz.  Some  of  them  arc  temporarily 
eclipsed  but  will  be  seen  later  again,  such 
as  Hamsun,  Maeterlinck,  or  Spitteler.  But 
who  is  Sully-Prudhommc  ? 

There  arc  42  Nobel  Prize  winners  on  the 
Booths  Abroad  list.  Fourteen  of  them  I  con¬ 
sider  secondary  while  ten  should  have  been 
included.  That  makes  a  negative  twenty- 
four.  This  gives  the  committee  nearly  a  50% 
correct  choice.  In  my  opinion  this  is  fair 
enough  as  far  as  the  nomination  of  poetae 
laureati  is  concerned. 

From  Henri  Perruchot 
Paris 

The  Nobel  Prize  is  an  international  prize, 
and  that  is  what  it  is  intended  to  be.  I  mean 
that  the  Prize  committee,  although  they  of 
course  keep  in  mind  the  talent  of  their  lau¬ 
reates,  arc,  it  seems  to  me,  even  more  careful 
to  give  each  country  its  turn;  and  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  particular  author  for  the  honor,  they 
honor  a  country  as  well  as  an  individual.  If 
the  only  consideration  had  been  literary,  if 
the  writings  of  laureates  had  been  judged 
not  as  productions  of  particular  countries 
but  as  productions  of  the  human  family,  I 
doubt  if  the  Nobel  Prize  would  ever  have 
been  awarded  to  writers  like  the  French¬ 
man  Sully-Prudhommc,  the  Dane  Gjcllc- 
rup,  the  German  Eucken,  the  Spaniard 
Echegaray,  the  Norwegian  Bjornson,  the 
Swede  Karfeldt,  the  Pole  Rcymont,  and 
some  others  who  doubtless  have  merit  but 
arc  after  all  distinctly  second-rate  writers. 
More  than  this,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  even 
the  “national”  awards  have  not  all  been  con¬ 
vincing.  The  great  Swiss  writer  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century  was  C.-F.  Ramuz; 
the  Nobel  Prize  went  to  Spitteler.  D’An¬ 
nunzio,  Carducci  and  Pirandello  were  the 
great  Italian  writers  of  their  period;  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  Deledda.  The  Nobel 
jury  preferred  Pearl  Buck  to  Ernest  Hem¬ 
ingway.  They  preferred  Bunin  to  Tolstoy 
or  Gorky,  Heidenstam  to  Ibsen,  Pontoppi¬ 
dan  to  Axel  Munthc.  The  five  English  au¬ 
thors  who  have  been  crowned — Kipling, 
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Yeats,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  T.  S.  Eliot — are 
of  the  international  caliber  which  laureates 
should  always  be,  but  one  cannot  help  re¬ 
gretting  that  neither  Wells  nor  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  nor  T.  E.  Lawrence,  author  of  the 
Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  a  world  master¬ 
piece  if  there  ever  was  one,  received  the 
crown.  In  India,  there  was  no  question 
about  Tagore,  but  there  was  also  Swami 
Vivekananda. 

In  spite  of  these  strictures,  I  admit  that 
the  choices  of  the  Swedish  Academy  are  on 
the  whole  more  satisfactory  than  many  of 
the  decisions  of  certain  national  academies. 
To  illustrate  from  my  own  country,  it  is 
clear  that  the  almost  complete  discredit  into 
which  the  Academie  Fran^aise  and  the 


Academie  Goncourt  have  fallen  is  due  to 
the  statistically  low  level  of  their  choices. 
Neither  the  Academie  Fran^aise  nor  the 
Academie  Goncourt  has  ever  deigned  to 
recognize  the  talent  of  Andre  Gide.  The 
Swedish  Academy  atoned  for  this  injustice 
and  bestowed  its  award  on  the  author  of 
Les  faux-monnayeurs.  This  would  seem  in 
itself  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  Swedish 
Academy.  It  has  more  than  once  been  of 
service — and  this  shall  be  my  conclusion- 
in  correcting  the  shortcomings  or  blind 
spots  of  the  national  academies;  since  na¬ 
tions  see  fit,  in  their  wisdom,  to  demonstrate 
that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
And  this  merit  of  the  Nobel  jury  is  not  un¬ 
important. 


British  Book,  News  points  out  that  in  December  1952 
the  first  awards  will  be  granted  which  were  established 
by  a  cultural  convention  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Brazil  in  December  1948.  Under  Article  X  of  the 
Convention,  each  government  undertook  to  award  in 
every  fifth  year  of  the  period  during  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  is  in  force  a  prize  valued  at  £350  (or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  cruzeiros)  for  the  best  book  published  during 
the  preceding  five  years  on  any  aspect  of  its  national 
culture  by  a  national  of  the  other.  The  prize  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Brazilian  government  will  be  known 
as  the  Robert  Southey  Prize  and  the  prize  to  be  awarded 
by  the  British  government  will  be  known  as  the  Rui 
Barbosa  Prize.  The  competition  for  the  former  is  open 
to  British  subjects  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  a  book  written  in  English,  and  competition  for 
the  latter  prize  is  open  to  Brazilian  subjects  for  a  book 
written  in  Portuguese.  The  Committees  of  Adjudication 
reserve  the  right  to  make  no  award  if  no  book  of  the 
requisite  standard  is  submitted. 

“In  the  simple  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole  wrote  a  supernatural  thriller  .  .  .  which 
sent  thrills  of  delicious  horror  through  the  reading 
public.  In  fact,  it  was  said  the  university  dons  were 
afraid  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  ...  If  this  is  true  the 
dons  are  getting  their  revenge  today,  for  they  are 
keeping  themselves  out  of  bed  producing  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  detective  stories.  They  have  started 
a  literary  fashion  of  their  own,  with  an  unfortunate 
degree  of  success. 

The  donnish  type  of  detective  story  has  hardly  any 
detection  and  virtually  no  story.  What  it  does  conuin, 
in  overpowering  quantities,  is  a  mass  of  literary 
allusion  and  a  snobbish  display  of  academic  learning. 
.  .  .  Well,  there  certainly  are  better  literary  works  than 
a  good  detective  story.  But  the  highbrows  should  re¬ 
member  that  a  bad  detective  story  is  not  one  of  them.” 

Colm  Brogan  in  books  of  today 


“.  .  .  During  recent  years  the  French  novel  has 
been  invaded  by  a  legion  of  agreges  de  philosophic. 
F.ach  of  their  novelistic  inventions  was  accompanied 
by  a  treatise  in  which  we  were  summoned  to  judge 
their  innovations  in  fiction  in  the  light  of  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  existence  or  of  the  absurd.  It  was  fortunately 
t(x>  late  when  I  learned  I  should  have  taken  my  head 
between  my  two  hands  (and  what  would  I  have  then 
done  with  my  pipe  ? )  in  order  to  enjoy  La  nausee  and 
L’etranger  only  after  having  meditated  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  exfKJsed  by  Sartre  and  Camus  in  L'etre  et  le  neant 
and  Le  mythe  de  Sisyphe.  In  the  meantime,  fortunately 
enough,  they  have  rallied  to  the  common  but  rather 
imperative  notion  that  masters  of  the  novelistic  art 
had  better  look  towards  Stendhal  and  Tolstoy  than  in 
the  direction  of  the  venerable  Hegel." 

Rene  Lalou  in  Hommes  et  Mondet 

“He  (Somerset  Maugham]  is  a  spell-binder,  a  best¬ 
seller  writer — yes — but  that  alone  would  not  account 
for  his  literary  reputation.  He  has  been  frank  about 
early  pm-boilers  but  besides  writing  to  entertain  and 
to  make  money  he  has  been,  throughout  all  his  more 
serious  works,  true  to  his  philosophy  of  life  which, 
though  many  find  it  neither  very  profound  nor  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  of  their  own  experience,  is 
nevertheless  sincerely  held.  That  integrity  has  had  its 
due  reward.”  Luke  Parsons  in  T he  Fortnightly 

“At  international  gatherings  the  problem  of  lan¬ 
guages  becomes  conspicuously  acute.  It  shows  up  first 
far  in  advance  of  the  actual  meeting,  when  countries 
are  choosing  their  delegates.  Renowned  personalities, 
otherwise  well  qualified,  very  often  refuse  to  represent 
their  countries  because  their  linguistic  ability  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Thus  many  countries  and  institutions  are  fre¬ 
quently  compelled  to  send  second-rate  delegates  merely 
because  they  have  mastered  another  language.” 

Affonso  Correa  in  Americas 


Literary  Landmarks  of  1950 


A  NECROLOGY 

(With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

Hervcy  Allen,  biographer  of  E.  A.  Poc  and 
author  of  Anthony  Adverse,  Miami,  Fla., 
December  28,  1949,  age  60. 

Robert  Clordon  Anderson,  author  of  The  Bi¬ 
ography  of  a  Cathedral  (Notre  Dame)  and 
some  twenty  other  books,  Fort  Washington, 
Long  Island,  September  25,  age  69. 

Joseph  D’Arbaud,  French  writer,  Provcn9al 
poet,  “felibre,”  Aix-en-Provence,  March  2, 
age  75. 

Paul  Archamhault,  French  author,  critic,  phi¬ 
losopher,  December,  age  67. 

G.  Jean-Aubry,  French  translator  and  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Joseph  Conrad,  Paris,  April  1. 

Norman  Ault,  authority  on  Pope,  author  and 
illustrator,  Oxford,  February  6,  age  69. 

Kedarnath  Bandopadhyaya,  Bengali  novelist, 
Purnea,  November  29,  1949,  age  87. 

Max  Beckmann,  German  painter.  New  York, 
December  27,  age  67. 

Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell,  eminent  British  Hispanist 
and  Contributing  Editor  of  Boo\s  Abroad, 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada,  May  7,  age  69. 

Sem  Benelli,  Italian  playwright  and  poet, 
Zoagli,  December  17,  1949,  age  72. 

William  Rose  Benet,  Pulitzer  Prize  poet,  editor 
of  Reader’s  Encyclopaedia,  New  York,  May 
4,  age  64. 

Henry  Benrath  (Albert  H.  Rausch),  German 
writer,  Magreglio,  Italy,  October  11,  1949, 
age  67. 

Martin  Beradt,  German  novelist.  New  York, 
November  27,  age  68. 

Maurice  Betz,  French  novelist,  translator  of 
Goethe  and  Rilke,  age  52. 

Leon  Blum,  French  statesman  and  homme  de 
lettres,  formerly  literary  and  theatrical  critic 
of  the  famous  Revue  Blanche;  twice  French 
Prime  Minister,  near  Paris,  March  30,  age 
77. 

Maximilian  Paul  Richard  Bdttcher,  German 
poet,  novelist,  and  playwright,  Eisenach, 
age  78. 

Joe  Bousquet,  French  poet,  animator  of  Ca- 
hiers  du  Sud,  Carcassonne. 

Walter  Brecht,  German  literary  historian, 
Munich,  age  74. 

Jean  Catel,  French  poet,  author  of  a  thesis 
on  Walt  Whitman,  expert  on  English  and 
American  literature,  founder  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  theater  group  Les  Mascarilles. 


Francesco  Cilea,  Italian  composer,  November, 
age  84. 

Emile  Condroyer,  French  reporter  and  writer, 
Paris,  November  24. 

Hedwig  Courths-Mahler,  German  novelist, 
author  6f  innumerable  “Kitsch” — Romane 
which  sold  over  28,000,000  copies,  Tegern- 
see,  November  26,  age  83. 

Warwick  Deeping,  British  novelist,  author  of 
Sorell  and  Son,  Weybridge,  April  20,  age  73. 

Georges  Desvallieres,  French  painter,  Paris, 
October  7,  age  90. 

Clemente  Diaz  Leon,  Chilean  journalist,  edi¬ 
tor  of  El  Mercurio  for  35  years,  Santiago, 
age  70. 

Carl  Henry  Ebbinghaus,  German  sculptor  and 
author,  Schloss  Neuburg  am  Inn,  October, 
age  78. 

Albert  Ehrenstein,  Austrian  poet.  New  York, 
age  64. 

Franz  Farga,  Austrian  author  and  biographer 
of  musicians,  Vienna,  age  76. 

Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia,  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Academy  of  Geography  and  History 
(Costa  Rica),  diplomat  and  historical  writer, 
San  Jose,  age  83. 

John  Gould  Fletcher,  noted  Arkansas  poet 
( Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry  1939),  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  May  10,  age  64. 

Othon  Friesz,  French  painter,  Paris,  January 
24,  age  69. 

Hartwig  Frisch,  Danish  scholar  and  statesman, 
author  of  Cicero’s  Fight  for  the  Republic 
and  Might  and  Right  in  Antiquity,  Febru¬ 
ary  11. 

Alberto  Cierchunoff,  author  of  Los  gauchos 
judios,  Buenos  Aires,  March  2,  age  67. 

Sri  Aurobindo  Ghosh,  Indian  philosopher, 
Pondichery,  December  5. 

Valere  Gille,  poet,  last  of  the  “Jeune  Belgique” 
group,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium,  Brussels,  August,  age  83. 

Yvan  Goll,  French  poet,  Paris,  March  1,  age  58. 

Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez,  physician  and 
poet,  State  of  Sinaloa  (Mexico),  age  79. 

Alberto  Guerra  Trigueros,  director  of  the  daily 
Patria  of  El  Salvador,  June  22. 

Georgy  Ivanovich  Gurdjieff,  philosopher,  poet, 
philologist,  musician,  Paris,  October  29, 
1949,  age  83. 
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Augusto  d’Halmar  (Augusto  Thomson), 
Chilean  novelist,  V^paraiso,  January  27, 
age  78. 

Nicolai  Hartmann,  German  philosopher,  au¬ 
thor  of  important  metaphysical  works.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Gottin¬ 
gen,  October  10,  age  68. 

AW  Hermant,  French  novelist,  Chantilly, 
September  29,  age  88. 

Robert  S.  Hichens,  British  author  of  The 
Garden  of  Allah,  July  20,  age  85. 

Emile  Jacques-Dalcroze,  Swiss  composer, 
father  of  eurythmic  system,  Geneva,  age  84. 

Johannes  V.  Jensen,  Danish  poet,  novelist,  and 
folklorist,  Nobel  Prize  winner  1944,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  November  25,  age  77. 

Bernardo  Jimenez  Montellano,  author  of  short 
stories,  contributor  to  leading  literary  re¬ 
views,  Acapulco,  Mexico,  September  1. 

Thorsten  Jonsson,  Swedish  novelist,  literary 
editor  of  the  newspaper  Dagens  Nyheter, 
translator  of  Wolfe,  Hemingway  and  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Stockholm,  August  7. 

Anna  Kappstein,  German  novelist,  Rudol- 
stadt,  age  67. 

Suzanne  Kerchkhoff,  cultural  editor  of  Ber¬ 
liner  Zeitung,  March. 

Anton  Kippenberg,  founder  and  proprietor 
of  the  Insel-Verlag,  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
September  21,  age  77. 

Karl  Klingspor,  distinguished  German  book 
maker,  director  of  Schriftgiesserei  Gebriider 
Klingspor,  Kronberg  (Taunus),  January  1, 
age  81. 

Editha  Klipstein,  German  painter  and  author, 
November,  age  70. 

Josef  Koerner,  Moravian-born  German  literary 
historian,  author  of  Bibliographisches  Hand- 
buch  des  deutschen  Schrifttums,  Liboc, 
Czechoslovakia,  age  62. 

Alfred  Habdauk  Korzybski,  Polish- American 
author  and  scientist,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  General  Semantics,  Sharon,  Conn.,  March 
1,  age  70. 

Jaroslav  Kvapil,  Czech  dramatist  and  theatri¬ 
cal  director,  Prague,  January  10,  age  81. 

Elisabeth  Langgasser,  German  poet  and  novel¬ 
ist,  Rheinzabern  (Pfalz),  July  25,  age  51. 

Leo  Larguier,  French  poet  and  playwright, 
Paris,  October  31,  age  72. 

Harold  J.  Laski,  former  President  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  British  Labor  Party, 
political  scholar  and  author,  London,  March 
24,  age  56. 

Raymond  Lecuyer,  French  journalist,  Paris, 
April  4,  age  64. 

Max  Lederer,  Austrian  librarian  and  scholar, 
Washington,  January  24,  age  69. 


Pierre  Lestringuez,  French  journalist,  play, 
wright  and  novelist,  December. 

Mirok  Li,  Korean  author  and  scholar,  Munich 
March  20,  age  51. 

Marcel  Longuet,  journaliste  parlementaire, 
grandson  of  Karl  Marx,  Paris,  age  72. 

Johannes  Maassen,  director  of  the  Karl  Albcr 
Verlag  and  Catholic  author,  Diisseldorf 
age  47. 

Heinrich  Ludwig  Mann,  German  novelist, 
brother  of  Thomas,  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
March  12,  age  79. 

Karl  August  Meissinger,  German  theologian 
and  author  of  historical  novels,  Munich, 
November,  age  67. 

Gabriel  Mendez  Plancarte,  poet,  critic,  essay¬ 
ist,  and  director  of  dbside,  Mexico  City,  De¬ 
cember  16,  1949,  age  45. 

Karin  Michaelis,  Danish  writer  and  champion 
of  reform,  author  of  The  Dangerous  Age, 
etc.,  Copenhagen,  January  11,  age  77. 

Werner  Milch,  German  literary  historian, 
Baden-Baden,  age  47. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  American  poetess, 
New  York,  October  19,  age  58. 

Aurelio  Miro  Quesada,  editor  of  Peru’s  daily 
El  Comercio,  Lima,  May  15,  age  73. 

Baldomero  Fernandez  Moreno,  Argentine 
professor  and  poet,  July  7,  age  63. 

Emmanuel  Mounier,  French  philosopher, 
founder  and  editor  of  the  review  Esprit, 
Paris,  March  22,  age  44. 

Hans  Miiller-Einigen,  Austrian-Swiss  author 
and  dramatist,  Einigen,  Switzerland,  age  68. 

Maurice  Nau,  associate  editor  of  Aux  Ecoutes, 
Paris,  March  25. 

Wilhelm  Oehl,  Swiss  Germanist,  Freiburg, 
Switzerland,  age  68. 

George  Orwell  (Eric  Arthur  Blair),  Bengal- 
born  novelist,  critic,  political  satirist,  author 
of  Animal  Farm  and  1984,  London,  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  age  46. 

Jacques  Pauliac,  French  journalist,  Paris, 
March  23. 

Cesare  Pavese,  Italian  novelist,  Turin,  Septem¬ 
ber,  age  42. 

Andre  Payer,  French  poet  and  critic,  Paris, 
November  21,  age  63. 

Sir  Max  Pemberton,  British  novelist,  play¬ 
wright,  writer  of  juvenile  books,  London, 
February  22,  age  86. 

Samuel  Putnam,  historian,  critic,  translator, 
Lambertville,  N.  J.,  January  15,  age  57. 

Georges  Rageot,  French  writer  and  journalist, 
publisher  of  children’s  books. 

Madhavapeddi  Butchi  Sundara  Ramasastry, 
Indian  poet,  February  9,  age  55. 
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Arthur  Ramos,  Brazilian  anthropologist,  Paris, 
October  31,  age  46. 

Angelo  Rappoport,  Ukrainian-born  British 
historian  and  folklorist,  chief  editor  of  New 
Gresham  Encyclopedia,  1918-1925,  author 
of  numerous  books  on  Jewish  history  and 
folklore,  age  79. 

Raymond  Recouly,  French  journalist  and 
litterateur,  Montpellier,  September  12,  age 
74.  .  ^ 

Paule  Regnier,  French  poetess  and  novelist, 
December,  age  60. 

Friedrich  Reinke,  German-born  Swiss  philolo¬ 
gist  and  folklorist,  Basel,  October  11,  age 
68. 

Julio  Saavedra  Molina,  Chilean  philosopher 
and  writer  of  books  on  the  teaching  of  lan¬ 
guages. 

Raphael  Sabatini,  Italian-born,  British  natural¬ 
ized  cape  et  epee  writer  of  Captain  Blood 
and  Sea  Haw\  fame,  Adelboden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  February  12,  age  75. 

Marc  Sangnier,  champion  of  Christian  De¬ 
mocracy,  formerly  editor  of  Le  Sillon, 
L’i,veil  Democratique  and  La  DSmocratie, 
honorary  president  of  the  M.R.P.,  Paris, 
May  29,  age  77. 

Yvonne  Sarcey  (Mme  Adolphe  Brisson), 
founder  of  the  famous  lecture  series  Uni- 
versite  des  Annales,  established  in  1906,  and 
of  the  magazine  Confirencia,  Paris,  April 
14,  age  80. 

Dr.  Bennoy  Kumar  Sarkar,  Indian  economist, 
sociologist,  essayist,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  24,  1949,  age  63. 

Challapilla  Venkata  Sastry,  Telugu  poet  lau¬ 
reate,  dramatist  and  critic,  February  15, 
age  80. 

Pcndyala  Subramanya  Sastry,  Indian  scholar, 
writer  on  Vedic  and  Aryan  literature,  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  age  70. 

Albrecht  Schaeffer,  German  novelist  of  He- 
lianth  and  Josef  Montfort  fame,  Munich, 
December  5,  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  U.S.A.  to  Germany,  on  the 
eve  of  his  65th  birthday. 

Wilhelm  Scharrelmann,  German  novelist, 
Worpswede,  April,  age  75. 

Jacques  Schiffrin,  French  publisher,  noted  for 
remarkable  achievements  in  the  de  luxe  edi¬ 
tions  class.  New  York,  November  17. 

Mathias  Ludwig  Schroeder,  German  Arbeiter- 
dichter,  May  5,  age  46. 
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Martin  Schiitze,  German-American  educator 
and  scholar,  authority  on  Herder,  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y.,  age  84. 

Leopold  Schwarzschild,  former  editor  of  Das 
Tagebuch,  author  of  the  Marx  biography 
The  Red  Prussian,  Santa  Margherita,  Italy, 
September,  age  58. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  Irish  playwright,  Ayot 
St.  Lawrence,  November  2,  age  94. 

Dr.  Sachchidananda  Sinha,  Indian  lawyer,  au¬ 
thor,  editor,  March,  age  78. 

Hermann  Sinsheimer,  German  author  and 
critic,  London,  September,  age  64. 

Othmar  Spann,  Austrian  sociologist  and  re¬ 
ligious  philosopher,  Burgenland,  age  71. 

James  Stephens,  Irish  poet,  London,  late  De¬ 
cember,  age  68. 

Adolphe  Tabarant,  French  novelist,  art  critic, 
biographer  of  Restif  de  la  Bretonne,  August 
17,  age  88. 

Countess  Tatiana  Tolstoy,  artist,  daughter 
and  biographer  of  Leo  Tolstoy,  Rome,  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  age  84. 

Trilussa  (Carlo  Alberto  Salustri),  Italian  au¬ 
thor  of  fables,  fairy  tales  and  short  stories, 
Rome,  December,  age  79. 

Carlo  Veneziani,  Italian  playwright  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  Milan,  age  66. 

Ermanno  Viezzoli,  poet,  critic,  literary  histori¬ 
an,  native  of  Trieste,  August  4, 1949,  age  58. 

Andreas  Vinding,  Danish  journalist,  January 
27. 

Andree  Viollis,  French  newspaper  woman, 
Paris,  August  17,  age  71. 

Rene  de  Week,  Swiss  diplomat,  novelist  and 
poet,  Bern,  age  63. 

Wilhelm  Weigand,  German  poet  and  essayist, 
author  of  studies  on  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
Stendhal,  Munich,  age  87. 

Kurt  Weill,  German-born  American  com¬ 
poser  of  Dreigroschenoper  fame,  New  York, 
age  50. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Whitaker,  editor  (for  55  years) 
of  Whita\er  s  Almanac\,  London,  April  4, 
age  76. 

Ernst  Wiechert,  German  poet  and  novelist, 
Ruetiof-sur-Staefa,  canton  of  Zurich,  Au¬ 
gust  24,  age  63. 

Basil  Williams,  British  historian,  author  of  a 
Life  of  William  Pitt,  January,  age  83. 

Jose  Maria  Zeledon  Brenes,  director  of  La 
Prensa  Libre  and  El  Figaro,  author  of  the 
words  of  the  national  hymn  of  Costa  Rica, 
San  Jos6,  C.  R.,  age  73. 
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Bookjiform  Blues 

By  Eugene  O’Sullivan 
I  never  knew  my  nose  was  dead 

Until  lost  friends  sent  back  the  word. 

Not  only  that.  They  even  said 
The  bulbous  organ  was  interred. 

Yes,  they  assured  me,  one  and  all. 

In  language  with  a  lethal  hook. 

That  every  time  they  made  a  call 
My  nose  was  buried  in  a  book. 

C.  B.  Cristesen  and  Australia’s 
Cultural  Heritage 
By  R.  T.  H. 

Our  American  authority  on  Australian  cul¬ 
ture,  C.  Hartley  Grattan,  declared  in  his  ar¬ 
ticle  Australian  Literature,  first  published  in 
The  Bookjnan  for  August  1928,  that  “Con¬ 
temporary  Australian  literature  is  not  impres¬ 
sive.  It  is  perhaps  creditable,  but  even  that 
is  doubtful.”  He  seems  to  have  mellowed  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  time  he  published  his  Inter¬ 
preting  Australia  (1942).  By  that  time  he  is 
calling  Henry  Handel  Richardson  “one  of  the 
finest  literary  psychologists  of  our  day,”  speak¬ 
ing  just  as  enthusiastically  of  Katharine  Su¬ 
sannah  Prichard  and  the  mysterious  Brent  of 
Bin  Bin,  and  concluding  that  “The  basic  Aus¬ 
tralian  literary  tradition  is  composed  of  sound 
learning,  rebelliousness,  ardent  faith  in  the 
common  man,  and  an  even  more  ardent  faith 
in  the  Australian  future.  What  better  tradition 
could  any  nation  want?”  It  is  true  that  the 
Australians  have  done  a  great  deal  of  writing 
— and  much  of  their  best  writing — between 
the  two  dates.  Mr.  C.  B.  Cristcsen’s  anthology 
{Australian  Heritage.  London -Melbourne- 
New  York.  Longmans,  Green.  1949),  taken 
mainly  from  recent  books,  is  as  vigorous  and 
flavorous  as  a  similar  collection  from  any 
country  could  well  be. 

The  book  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  recent  Australian  novels.  It  is,  as 
the  jacket  neatly  phrases  it,  intended  to  show 
“the  relationship  between  our  imaginative 
writers  and  our  social  history.”  New<ountry 
literatures  have  many  traits  in  common,  but 
the  atmosphere  about  these  Australian  stories 
is  not  European  and  not  American.  There 
are  of  course  constant  linguistic  differences 
between  Australian  books  and  English  or 
American  books  (the  Australian  vernacular, 
by  the  way,  has  been  fascinatingly  handled  by 


Sidney  J.  Baker,  in  his  1945  book  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  Languages).  There  is  something 
strangely  somber  and  hallucinating  in  the 
landscapes  of  this  old,  old  continent  which 
to  white  men  is  a  new  continent.  The  men 
and  women  are  distincdy  Australian,  active 
but  introspective,  sober  and  simple — ^there  are 
few  guffaws  in  the  anthology,  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  long  sentence.  The  pathetic  na¬ 
tives,  dying  out  more  from  their  own  bad 
habits  than  directly  from  white  mistreatment, 
have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  language  and  as  literary  material- 
witness  especially  Mrs.  Prichard’s  Coonardoo. 
(Mr.  Cristesen  has  had  no  occasion  to  mention 
it,  but  the  most  touching  of  all  books  on  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  books  ever  written,  is  The  Passing  of  the 
Aborigines,  by  that  feminine  Livingston  Daisy 
Bates,  who  spent  half  of  her  noble  life  among 
them.) 

It  is  interesting  that  almost  exactly  half  of 
the  writers  anthologized  by  Mr.  Cristesen  arc 
women,  although  several  of  them  prefer  male 
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pseudonyms.  But  neither  the  women  who 
wrote  the  books  nor  the  women  inside  the 
books  are  wax  dolls.  The  mother  in  Mrs. 
Prichard’s  Tall  Timber  Country  who  “was  a 
terror  for  work”  because,  as  she  phrased  it, 
there  were  “all  those  young  bellies  to  fill  and 
cover,”  is  a  representative  sample  of  Australian 
femininity. 

Best  Swedish  Books  of  1949 

By  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
The  October  1950  issue  of  Bogens  Verden 
contains  a  list  of  the  fourteen  outstanding 
literary  works  published  in  Sweden  in  1949. 
The  selection  was  made  by  librarian  Greta 
Linder  of  Stockholm.  In  addition  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  works,  there  is  a  list  of  twenty  outstand¬ 
ing  non-literary  works,  also  selected  by  Miss 
Linder.  Listed  below  are  the  fourteen  literary 
works: 

Ahlin,  L.  Huset  har  ingen  filial.  A  collection  of  short 
stories  by  one  of  the  outstanding  masters  of  modern 
Swedish  prose;  deals  with  isolation  of  the  individual, 
the  awakening  of  love,  and  the  special  problems  of 
women. 

Aspenstrdm,  W.  Sndlegend.  A  collection  of  poems 
containing  political  satire,  verse  on  love  and  nature, 
and  reflective  poems;  reveals  the  author’s  high  formal 
standards  as  well  as  a  finely  developed  humanitarian- 
ism. 

Aurell,  T.  Nya  berdttelser.  Tales  from  the  Varmland 
forest  country;  distinguished  for  conciseness  and  di¬ 
rectness  from  both  psychological  and  stylistic  view¬ 
points. 

Fridegard,  J.  Offerrok..  The  final  volume  of  a  tril¬ 
ogy  (Vol.  I,  1941,  and  Vol.  II,  1945)  set  in  the  Vi¬ 
king  period;  the  vain  struggle  of  the  smith  Holmes  to 
win  freedom  for  himself  and  his  comrades  from  the 
ruling  class. 

Hcdberg,  O.  Mera  vild  an  tarn.  Sequel  to  Dan  fore 
dan  (1949). 

Johnson,  E.  Drdmmar  om  rosor  och  eld.  Historical 
novel  set  in  seventeenth  century  France  and  dealing 
with  a  Catholic  priest  whose  persecution  in  the  course 
of  a  witch  hunt  is  intended  to  symbolize  the  free 
man’s  struggle  against  oppression. 

Lagerkvist,  P.  Lit  mdnnisl^an  leva.  A  simple  and 
direct  play  in  which  various  acts  of  violence  from  his¬ 
tory  are  presented  as  a  condemnation  of  intolerance 
and  force. 

Lundberg,  B.,  ed.  Vi  herdttar.  38  moderna  svenskji 
noveller.  An  anthology  of  writers  prominent  in  the 
thirties  and  forties.  Note  also  the  collection  Den  bdsta 
novellen  which  contains  talcs  by  proletarian  writers 
from  Hedenvind  to  Asklund. 

Lundkvist,  A.  FotspSr  i  vattnet.  A  collection  of 
poems  in  which  the  author  wrestles  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  individualism;  exceptionally  rich  from  the 
stylistic  viewpoint. 

Martinson,  Moa.  Uvets  fest.  A  historical  novel  set 
in  nineteenth  century  Norrkoping;  sequel  to  Vdgen 
under  St jdrnorna  (1941)  and  Brandliljor  (1942). 


Min  bdsta  di^t  void  av  femtio  svens\a  forfattare. 
An  anthology  which  serves  in  part  as  a  series  of  self¬ 
characterizations,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  pieces 
for  which  the  authors  provide  commentaries. 

Moberg,  V.  Utvandrarna.  First  part  of  a  trilogy  re¬ 
cording  the  great  emigration  from  Sweden  to  America; 
deals  with  social,  economic,  and  religious  forces  which 
drove  a  group  of  Smalanders  across  the  Atlantic  in 
the  1850’s. 

Wennberg,  K.  Fisl^efdrd.  A  collection  of  poems  in 
which  Wennberg  brings  to  full  maturity  the  brand  of 
modernism  with  which  he  has  been  associated. 

Wennerberg,  G.  Gluntarne;  en  satnling  duetter  for 
baryton  och.  bas.  A  very  handsome  centennial  edition 
but  without  music. 

University  of  Kentucky  Library 

A  Student  fury  Ranks  the  Great  Writers 
(f.  B.  in  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  Miinchen) 
Professor  Arthur  Kutschcr  of  Munich,  the 
dramatic  and  literary  critic,  recently  released 
the  result  of  the  questionnaire  which  he  circu¬ 
lates  annually  among  his  students  to  determine 
their  ranking  of  the  twenty  most  important 
German  writers  since  the  era  of  Naturalism. 
Their  rating  for  1950  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

For  the  first  time  the  name  of  Hermann 
Hesse  heads  the  list.  Hesse  received  76  of  92 
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votes  cast.  In  1936  he  was  in  17th  place,  in 
1948  in  5th,  and  in  1949  he  was  number  three. 
The  runner-up  is  Gerhart  Hauptmann  with 
75  votes  (3rd  place  in  1948).  Then  comes  Rai¬ 
ner  Maria  Rilke  (last  year’s  winner)  with  69. 
Thomas  Mann,  who  held  first  or  second  place 
constantly  from  1928  to  1948,  had  68  votes, 
which  dropped  him  to  4th  place.  Fifth  place 
was  taken  by  Ernst  Wiechert  (Number  8  in 
1948);  6th  was  Hans  Carossa  (7th  in  1948); 
7th  was  Bert  Brecht  (15th  in  1948);  Werner 
Bergengruen  and  Franz  Kafka  tied  for  8th 
place  (15th  and  22nd  place  in  1948);  9th  was 
Carl  Zuckmayer  (11th  in  1948);  10th  place 
was  shared  by  Franz  Werfel,  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  and  Ernst  Jiinger  (6th,  12th,  and 
17th  in  1948).  Other  rises  since  1948  are:  Stefan 
Zweig  from  14th  to  11th  place,  Georg  Trakl 
from  24th  to  14th,  Elisabeth  Langgasser  from 
39th  to  15th,  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort  from  27th 
to  17th  place. 

Hermann  Kasack,  who  in  1948  received  only 
one  vote  in  103  ballots,  is  this  year  in  17th 
place.  Stefan  George  and  Frank  Wedekind  fell 
from  the  13th  and  9th  to  18th  place. 

Evil  Among  Us 

By  William  Richard  Tongue 
Presences,  a  collection  of  “notebooks”  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  Daniel-Rops,  has 
already  contained  contributions  by  such  emi¬ 
nent  figures  as  Gide,  Rolland,  Cocteau,  Mau- 
riac,  Gilson,  and  Romains.  The  volume  Le 
mal  est  parmi  nous  (Paris.  Plon.  1948),  edited 
by  Paul  Claudel,  seeks  to  present  the  current 
problem  of  evil  in  all  its  amplitude  and  some 
of  the  answers  given  by  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  first  part  is  introduced  by  an  essay  of 
Gouhier  emphasizing  the  failure  of  a  purely 
rationalistic  (or  scientific)  approach  to  the 
problem  and  the  presence  of  a  crisis  in  theology 
as  well  as  in  technical  progress.  (In  the  second 
part  De  Gandillac  makes  it  clear  that  Marxism 
regards  “evil”  as  a  necessary  phase  in  technical 
progress.)  Marcel  continues  by  pointing  to  the 
metaphysical  crisis,  produced  in  part  by  tech¬ 
nical  progress  which  itself  produces  a  certain 
debasement  in  the  individual  who  benefits  by 
it  without  in  any  way  participating  in  it.  In¬ 
sisting  upon  satisfaction  and  attributing  to 
success  an  intrinsic  value,  such  “progress”  leads 
to  a  loss  of  any  real  sense  of  sin.  Marcel  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  showing  how  such  a  phi¬ 
losophy  can  produce  the  techniques  of  human 
degradation  which  characterized  the  Nazis — 
not  only  the  horrors  committed,  but  the  ob¬ 
jectives  at  which  they  were  aimed:  the  com¬ 


plete  effacement  of  all  trace  of  humanity,  the 
loss  of  all  capacity  for  individual  reaction,  and 
a  totality  of  despair — all  accomplished  by  the 
exploitation  of  every  laxness,  jedousy,  hatred, 
suspicion,  and  the  encouragement  of  mutual 
espionage.  Documents  are  quoted  from  Bu- 
chenwald  and  Auschwitz.  What  was  done 
there  could  not  have  been  imposed  by  anyone 
who  regarded  man  as  a  being  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  The  great  importance  and  ur¬ 
gent  timeliness  of  Marcel’s  warning  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

Dournes  finds  degradation  also  in  human 
misery  and  its  moral  and  material  conse¬ 
quences.  As  long  ago  as  St.  Thomas  (he  might 
have  said  St.  Augustine)  a  minimum  of  physi¬ 
cal  well-being  was  regarded  as  indispensable 
to  virtue.  De  Fabregues  traces  the  problem  of 
evil  in  contemporary  literature,  which  in  a 
sense  he  finds  obsessed  with  it.  It  is  a  brilliant 
and  penetrating  treatment  which  begins  with 
Baudelaire  and  Rimbaud  and  ends  with  Clau¬ 
del  (good  and  evil  are  to  be  found  in  the  way 
in  which  we  regard  things),  Peguy  (suffering 
opens  the  way  to  grace  and  grace  to  beatitude), 
and  Bernanos  (the  grandeur  and  cosmic  na¬ 
ture  of  the  struggle). 

The  second  part  opens  with  an  article  by 
De  Gandillac  on  Marxist  and  existentialist 
answers.  The  analysis  is  long  and  the  most 
completely  documented  in  the  book,  particu¬ 
larly  for  Kierkegaard.  The  remaining  essays 
present  various  Christian  solutions.  The  nega- 
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tivc  character  of  evil  is  stressed  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mystery  rather  than 
of  a  problem  (Bouyer,  Florovsky).  Pastor  Bose 
(Protestant)  rinds  the  answer  in  the  Bible  and 
considers  evil  as  a  complex  arising  from:  man, 
who  is  culpable;  Satan,  by  whom  he  is  victim¬ 
ized;  and  God,  who  condemns  him.  Florovsky 
(Russian  Orthodox)  finds  evil  essentially  para¬ 
doxical  and  virtually  admits  a  dualism. 

At  the  end  are  printed  two  documents.  The 
first  is  a  reprint  of  an  essay  by  Claudel  on  evil 
and  freedom  first  published  in  1921.  It  de¬ 
serves  to  be  better  known,  for  a  more  terse 
and  stimulating  presentation  of  the  Catholic 
position  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Those 
who  know  only  the  mysticism  of  Claudel’s 
plays  may  be  somewhat  surprised  at  its  utter 
lucidity.  The  second  document  is  from  a  book 
by  Maritain  (De  Bergson  d  Thomas  d’Aquin) 
and  discusses  two  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
evil  as  treated  by  St.  Thomas.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  is 
to  be  found  in  the  perfection  of  the  universe 
which  requires  inequality  among  things  for 

K  M 

France  now  has  3,000  publishers  compared  to  1,300 
before  the  war,  and  publishes  more  titles  every  year 
than  any  other  country.  Seventeen  thousand  bookshops 
are  in  operation,  as  against  7,000  in  1939.  Trends  in 
readers’  interests  reflect  the  change  in  the  times.  Com¬ 
paring  the  12,500  books  published  last  year  with  the 
7,300  that  came  out  in  1850,  the  Bibliographic  de  la 
France  finds  that  31  per  cent  of  today’s  titles  deal 
with  literature  and  linguistics,  12  per  cent  with  tech¬ 
nology  and  sports,  and  13.5  per  cent  with  history 
and  geography,  as  against  21  per  cent,  6  per  cent  and 
17  per  cent  in  the  same  fields  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Modern  French  readers  show  less  interest  in  philosophy, 
religion  and  social  sciences,  and  mure  interest  in  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  medicine,  archaeology  and  fine  arts. 
Books  have  increased  in  price  since  the  war,  but  not 
as  markedly  as  other  commodities.  The  Latin  Quarter, 
home  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  other  great  schools, 
accounts  for  one  fourth  of  the  capital’s  book  sales. 

Courrier  de  France 

"  ‘Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  are,’  said  Brillat-Savarin,  the  philosopher  of  the 
table.  We  would  modify  this  to:  ‘tell  me  what  you 
read  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are.’  ” 

Victor  Lorz  in  Repertorio  Americano 

On  a  lecture  tour  in  Rio  de  faneiro,  Georges  Duhamel 
was  acclaimed  by  a  delirious  crowd  which  had  mis¬ 
taken  him  fur  a  Brazilian  general. 

Guilde  du  JJvre 

The  International  Congress  of  the  PEN-Club  for 
1951  is  to  take  place  in  July  in  Lausanne. 


all  degrees  of  being  to  be  filled.  Moral  evil  is 
produced  when  the  will  proceeds  to  the  act 
of  choice  without  considering  the  norm  or  rule 
which  governs  the  moral  sphere  in  question. 
Thus  the  first  initiative  of  evil  comes  from  the 
creature  alone  and  therefore  God  is  in  no  way 
and  in  no  sense  a  cause  of  moral  evil  (as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  “complex”  of  Pastor 
Bose),  and  hence  no  dualism  (such  as  that  of 
Florovsky)  is  necessary  to  avoid  God’s  respon¬ 
sibility.  Maritain  seems  to  have  made  good 
his  boast  that  Aquinas  is  the  only  thinker  who 
has  considered  the  problem  in  all  its  difficvJty 
and  that  his  solution  is  one  of  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  discoveries  of  philosophy. 

“Le  mol"  offers  us  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  evil  and  of  the  solutions  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  problems  it  raises,  written  by  men 
well-chosen  to  represent  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions.  If  not  definitive  (being  selective),  with¬ 
in  its  range  it  is  authoritative,  well  written  and 
stimulatingly  presented — in  every  way  a  real 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

University  of  Of^lahoma 

"For  me,  the  most  descriptive  word  in  the  [com¬ 
posite  Palestine  ‘Sabrit’]  language  is  the  Yiddish  word 
nudnih,  in  all  its  forms.  Brought  over  by  the  Russian 
Jews,  the  word  is  used  for  anybody  who  is  a  bore. 
There  are  wonderful  variations  on  nudni\.  A  phudnih 
is  a  nudnik,  with  a  Ph.  D.;  a  shudnik  is  a  nudnikt  who 
says:  ‘Should  I — shouldn’t  I?’  and  so  on  .  .  .  The 
difference  between  a  summer  nudnik  ^nd  a  winter 
nudnik  is  that  you  can  tell  a  summer  nudnik  right 
away,  but  it  takes  a  little  longer  with  a  winter  nudnik: 
you  have  to  wait  until  he  removes  his  coat.  .  .  . 

"Shlimazel  (from  the  Yiddish):  a  poor  fool  who 
has  only  bad  luck.  The  difference  between  a  shlemiel 
and  a  shlimazel  is  that  a  shlemiel  is  the  man  who  spills 
the  hot  soup  on  the  shlimazel's  pants.’’ 

Ruth  Gruber  in  Commentary 

“According  to  the  French  Academy,  there  are  2,796 
languages  in  the  world,  not  counting  thousands  of 
dialects.  Obviously,  comparatively  few  of  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  internationally  important — 120  is  the  esti¬ 
mate.  There  are  no  more  than  seventeen  languages 
spoken  by  more  than  25,000,000  people.’’ 

Americas 

A  writer  once  told  Verdi:  “Only  after  my  death 
will  they  discover  the  man  I  am.’’  “All  the  better,”  re¬ 
plied  the  composer.  “Then  you  have  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of.” 

“It  is  reckoned  that  even  before  his  death  more 
than  two  thousand  books  have  been  written  about 
Gandhi.  .  .  .”  J.  S.  Hoyland 

in  The  Contemporary  Review 
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^  Juan  Jose  Arreola.  Varia  invencidn.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Tezontle.  1949.  171  pages.  |7  m-n. 
This  exquisite  volume  marks  the  arrival  of  a 
new  personage  on  Mexico’s  literary  scene. 
Local  reviewers  arc  almost  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  published  in  recent  years.  The  limpid 
simplicity  of  Arreola’s  style,  combined  with 
his  sensitive  understanding  of  men  and  moods, 
make  this  collection  of  vignettes  delightful 
reading. 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  themes  arc  varied 
and  imaginative:  the  candid  young  idealist 
whose  diary  reveals  his  gradual  awakening  to 
the  hypocrisy  and  malice  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives;  Pablo,  the  bank  clerk,  whose 
insanity  flowers  into  a  philosophy  of  incred¬ 
ible  loveliness;  the  story  of  a  man  who,  driven 
to  despair  by  the  Silencio  de  Dios,  leaves  open 
letters  on  his  table  for  God  to  read. 

Much  of  the  author’s  own  questioning  in 
a  perplexing  age  is  here,  and  although  the 
book — a  veritable  “dome  of  many-colored 
glass” — gives  no  definite  answers,  it  is  well 
worth  reading  for  its  many  passages  of  lumi¬ 
nous  beauty.  Thelma  Ortiz 

Mexico  City 

^  Albert  Camus.  Actuelles.  Chroniques, 
1944-1948.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1950.  270 
pages.  325  fr. 

Not  “chronicles”  of  events,  but  f>olitical  ar¬ 
ticles  published  in  Combat  from  the  eve  of 
the  Liberation  almost  to  the  present  day. 
Transparent  honesty  and  nobility  of  thought 
and  style;  obstinate  good  will;  hatred  of 
meanness,  sheer  cleverness,  “realism.”  Against 
enslavement  of  thought,  right  or  left.  Com¬ 
munism  is  dictatorship,  immediate  and  un¬ 
mitigated;  but  anti-Communism  is  the  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  of  dictatorship.  Out  of  clear-sighted 
patriotism,  Camus  abjures  nationalism:  there 
is  no  independent  France  any  more,  and  there 
can  be  no  isolated  America. 

A  lew  samples:  “Le  Paris  qui  se  bat  cc 
soir  veut  commander  demain.  Non  pour  le 
pouvoir,  mais  pour  la  justice,  non  pour  la 
politique,  mais  pour  la  morale,  non  pour  la 
domination  de  leur  pays,  mais  pour  sa  gran¬ 
deur.” 

“Opposer  .  .  .  I’cxcmple  a  la  puissance,  le 
dialogue  a  I’insultc,  le  simple  honneur  a  la 
ruse.” 

“Le  vrai  crime  contre  la  conscience  euro- 


peenne:  le  maintien  de  Franco  en  Espagne.” 

“Mystification:  croire  que  la  politique  dc 
puissance,  quelle  qu’ellc  soit,  peut  nous  amcner 
a  une  situation  meilleure.” 

And  the  admirable  epigraph  from  Nie¬ 
tzsche:  “II  vaut  mieux  perir  que  hair  ou 
craindre;  il  vaut  mieux  perir  deux  fois  que 
se  faire  hair  ou  redouter.” 

Albert  Guerard 
Brandeis  University 

^  Consalvo  Ceci.  Libertd  ideale  e  libertd 
storica.  Bari.  Laterza.  1950.  xi-|-195  pages. 
600  1. 

Deprivation  of  the  sense  of  physical  sight 
seems  to  have  increased  the  intensity  of  the 
spiritual  vision  of  Consalvo  Ceci  (1894-1948), 
a  heretofore  little-known  personality.  Croce 
recommends  this  volume  as  “perhaps  the  best 
expose  of  the  philosophical  concept  of  free¬ 
dom,  considered  in  all  its  aspects  and  relation¬ 
ships  and  in  its  vital  links  with  past  and  cur¬ 
rent  history.”  The  individual  accent,  the  auto¬ 
biographical  tone,  the  interiority  of  this  book, 
composed  by  a  blind  man,  its  fervent,  tender 
and  manly  ethos,  evoke  immediate  sympa¬ 
thetic  response. 

Ceci’s  treatment  consists  of  a  pars  con- 
struens,  and  a  pars  destruens.  The  latter  is  a 
polemic  against  Ciuido  Calogcro’s  doctrine  of 
freedom,  based  on  voluntaristic  premises,  con¬ 
tained  in  his  La  Scuola  dell’Uomo  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  Etica,  giuridica,  politica.  Ceci’s 
objections  do  not  undertake  to  link  Calo- 
gero’s  theory  of  freedom  with  the  latter’s 
epistemology  or  metaphysics.  A  formidable 
caveat  is  entered  against  prospective  refuters 
of  Ceci’s  objections.  In  the  pars  construens,  the 
fine  pages  on  activism  and  war,  on  freedom 
and  civilization,  on  freedom  and  law,  and  the 
passage  setting  forth  the  author’s  noble  hu¬ 
man  creed  must  be  singled  out  for  sfjecial  men¬ 
tion.  Elio  Gianturco 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Benedetto  Croce.  Una  pagina  sconosciuta 
degli  ultimi  mesi  della  vita  di  Hegel.  Bari. 
Laterza.  1950.  69  pages.  360  1. 

The  three  pieces  contained  in  this  slim  but 
substantial  fascicle  (“An  Unknown  Page 
from  the  Last  Months  of  Hegel’s  life”;  “On 
the  So<alled  Philosophic  Reforms,  and  in  Par¬ 
ticular  on  That  of  Hegel”;  “The  Present-Day 
Existentialist  Hegel  Renaissance”)  will  be  in- 
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valuable  to  any  teacher,  critic,  or  general  reader 
who  desires  to  have  at  hand,  in  the  tersest 
possible  form,  a  resume  of  what  Croce  deems 
usable  or  rejectable,  developable  thoughts  or 
bottlenecks,  grand  truths  or  venial  or  noxious 
errors  in  Hegel’s  system. 

To  Croce  connoisseurs,  this  cahier  offers  little 
novelty.  There  is  the  usual  opposition,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  pure  conceptualism,  on  the  other, 
to  naked  factual  ism;  the  affirmation  of  the 
unity  of  history  and  philosophy;  the  custom¬ 
ary  exorcising  (surprising  in  a  thinker  like 
Croce  who  has  spent  so  much  labor  in  ex¬ 
pounding  and  interpreting  the  works  of  the 
“founder”  of  historical  philosophy)  of  the 
philosophy  of  history;  the  advocacy  of  a  con¬ 
ception  of  philosophy  as  logic  of  history,  i.e.,  as 
clarification  of  the  concepts  by  which  histori¬ 
cal  hermeneutics  is  made  possible,  etc. 

The  reader’s  attention  is  arrested  by  Croce’s 
strictures  against  one  of  his  most  loyal  former 
disciples  (Cjuido  de  Ruggiero);  the  denial  of 
Hegel’s  panlogism;  the  parallel,  wholly  in  dis¬ 
favor  of  Gentile,  between  Spaventa’s  and  Gen¬ 
tile’s  neo-Hegelianisms;  CrtKe’s  moue  de  de¬ 
gout  at  Hegel’s  theologism;  his  scornful  con¬ 
demnation  of  Kierkegaard,  and  his  disallow¬ 
ance  of  any  effort  at  comparing  Kierkegaard 
with  Hegel;  Croce’s  “shivers”  at  Jaspers’  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  history;  and,  dulcis  in  fundo, 
his  consternation  at  Bergson’s  frank  confession 
of  impeccable  innocence:  “Je  vous  avoue  que 
je  n’ai  jamais  lu  Hegel.  11  faudra  bien  le  lire.” 

Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Argentina  Dfaz  Lozano.  Mayapdn.  Guate¬ 
mala.  Ministerio  de  Educacion  Publica. 
1950.  232  pages. 

Readers  who  follow  contemporary  Latin- 
American  literature  with  some  care  will  re¬ 
member  the  triumph  achieved  by  Argentina 
Diaz  Lozano  in  1943  with  her  intense  novel 
Peregrinaje,  which  won  first  prize  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  Farrar  &  Rinehart  in  New  York 
and  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington. 
Her  achievement  awakened  our  Latin  coun¬ 
tries,  which  had  long  been  rich  in  women 
poets,  to  the  fair  sex’s  talent  for  fiction.  Pere¬ 
grinaje  is  strikingly  profound  in  its  psychology 
and  is  written  in  a  style  which  is  both  sober 
and  agile.  Some  of  its  passages  are  real  prose- 
poems.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  novelist  began 
her  career,  in  1930,  with  a  book  of  verses. 

When  this  reviewer  read  Peregrinaje,  he 
had  no  idea  that  fate  would  eventually  favor 
him  with  a  personal  meeting  with  its  author. 
When  an  airplane  deposited  him  one  day  in 
Guatemala  City,  the  first  vision  of  the  city 


which  met  his  eyes  was  of  that  delightful 
suburb.  La  Aurora,  which  figures  in  the  novel, 
with  its  magnificent  tree-shaded  avenues  and 
its  air  of  placid  poise.  And  it  was  in  a  chalet 
of  this  suburb  that  a  gathering  of  literary  folk 
brought  the  reviewer  face  to  face  with  the 
author  of  Peregrinaje,  vivacious,  spontaneous, 
filled  with,  enthusiasm  for  the  atmosphere  of 
Guatemala,  which  has  become  her  second 
homeland  (she  was  born  in  Honduras). 

Her  historical  novel  Mayapdn  appeared  in 
May  1950.  It  is  very  different  from  the  other 
book,  although  the  style,  sober,  slightly  poeti¬ 
cal,  free  from  ornamentation,  shows  the  same 
{personal  peculiarities.  Mayapdn  develops  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  contacts  of  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dores  with  the  rich,  mature  culture  of  the 
Mayan  Indians.  The  author  must  have  delved 
deep  into  the  old  records  to  document  herself 
so  thoroughly  in  the  matter  of  the  Mayan  cus¬ 
toms  which  give  the  absorbing  novel  its  set¬ 
ting.  But  her  erudition  never  clogs  her  agile 
narrative;  it  is  all  well  assimilated  and  the 
aesthetic  re-creation  is  entirely  successful. 
There  are  passages  of  noble  emotion,  notably 
in  the  final  chapter.  Not  the  least  of  the  book’s 
merits  is  the  ab^nce  of  such  exaggerations  and 
digressions  as  are  likely  to  creep  into  a  book 
of  this  sort.  Gastdn  Figueira 

Montevideo 

^  Charles  Du  Bos.  Journal.  Tome  IV.  1928. 
Paris.  Correa.  1950.  233  pages.  360  fr. 

- Lettres  de  Charles  Du  Bos  et  Reponses 

de  Andre  Gide.  Juliette  Charles  Du  Bos, 
ed.  Paris.  Correa.  1950.  211  pages  -J-  2 
plates.  345  fr. 

Published  simultaneously,  as  they  must  be  read 
in  close  juxtaposition  and  in  constant  cross- 
reference  to  one  another,  these  fascinating 
volumes  complement  Du  Bos’  famous — or  no¬ 
torious — posthumously  published  Dialogue 
avec  Andre  Gide  (Paris,  Correa,  1947).  The 
two  intriguing  documents  reopen  the  never 
forgotten  cas  celebre  while  seemingly  conclud¬ 
ing  it  with  intimate  evidence.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  literary  importance  of  these  revealing  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  dossier  “Du  Bos  [pro  et]  contra 
Gide”  is  matched  by  their  human  interest. 
Here  is  the  step-by-step  history  of  the  tragic 
parting  of  ways  of  two  equally  unyielding 
souls  through  initial  (but  not  always  mutual) 
misunderstanding  of  their  respective  positions 
and  intentions.  Of  the  many  fascinating  acts 
in  that  comedy  of  errors  which  has  rather 
aptly  been  called  “The  Struggle  for  Gide’s 
.  Soul”  and  to  which  the  best  Catholic  talent 
has  contributed  significant  plot  and  brilliant 
text,  the  Du  Bos  episode  is  doubdess  the  most 
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pathetic,  a  true  climax  in  a  tense  though  often 
ambiguous  spiritual  drama  whose  only  pos- 
siUe  outcome  could  have  been  painful 
estrangement.  Seldom  has  an  intellectual  de¬ 
bate  reached  such  heights,  on  the  literary  or 
on  the  human  level.  So  generous  is  the  dose 
of  the  refined  and  the  sublime  that  we  are 
grateful  for  occasional  “comic  relief,”  mainly 
— and  quite  unintentionally — provided  by  the 
effusions  of  frustration  of  the  over-emotional 
and  over-zealous  convert  Du  Bos  over  his  fail¬ 
ure  as  a  hunter  of  an  “exceptional”  soul,  and 
the  pedant  in  us  is  given  more  than  one  chance 
to  notice  on  both  sides  some  laxity  in  misattri- 
bution  of  German  sources  or  their  cavalier  mis¬ 
quoting. 

When  inverti  Gide  failed  to  live  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  (nourished  only  through  fundamen¬ 
tal  misunderstanding  of  the  quality  of  his  dis- 
ponibilite  totale)  for  becoming  a  converti,  Du 
Bos,  speaking  the  language  of  disappointment 
and  then  of  spite,  forced  his  vocabulary,  and 
not. only  by  insinuation,  to  pederaste  and  per¬ 
du.  He  thus  made  it  impossible  for  his  friend, 
who  had  some  reason  to  feel  “betrayed”  in 
both  his  confidence  and  his  confidences,  to  con¬ 
tinue  “le  debat  entre  Christianisme  et  Hu- 
manisme  .  .  .  celui  meme  qui  se  livre  en  moi, 
auquel  je  me  livre.  .  .  .”  One  who  has  wit¬ 
nessed  from  close  quarters  the  painful  reper¬ 
cussions — personal  and  public — of  that  dia¬ 
logue  must  agree  with  Du  Bos  when  he  states: 
“Voyez-vous,  cher,  le  fond  de  tout  ceci,  e’est 
que  nous  sommes  pris  Tun  et  I’autre  dans  un 
debat  qui  nous  deborde  et  aussi  qui  nous  de- 
passe  infiniment,”  while  sympathizing  with  a 
deeply  hurt  and  yet  much  more  restrained 
Gide  when  he  writes:  “Mon  cher  Charlie, 
vous  avez  ete  injuste  envers  moi. . . .” 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Havelock  Ellis.  The  Genius  of  Europe. 
London.  Williams  &  Norgate.  1950.  252 
pages.  12/6. 

Still  unpublished  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
this  book  represents  Ellis’  interest — over  a 
period  of  forty  years — in  the  various  types  of 
European  behavior.  On  the  theory  that  “A 
man’s  philosophy  can  never  be  properly  ap¬ 
prehended  unless  we  know  the  foundations 
for  it  which  he  inherited  from  his  parents,” 
he  studies  characteristics  of  stock  and  nation. 
Thus  he  secs  in  France,  “the  racial  epitome  of 
Europe,”  a  temperamental  civilization  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  lacking  in  the  Englishman, 
which  comes  from  a  realization  of  man’s  own 
small  size.  Spain,  at  the  other  extreme,  repre¬ 
sents  temperamental  savagery  “(in  no  evil 
sense),”  and  in  between  is  Russia  with  her 


ideals  of  barbarism.  Germany,  with  her  large 
infusion  of  foreign  blood,  is  the  mediator  of 
the  geniuses  of  the  other  nations. 

Elsa  Hertel 
FranJ^lin  College, 
Franklin,  Ind. 

^  Julien  Green.  Moira.  Paris.  Plon.  1950. 251 
pages.  270  fr. 

The  setting  of  the  new  novel  by  the  author  of 
Leviathan  is  the  Deep  South.  A  young  stu¬ 
dent,  John  Day,  comes  to  a  small  university 
from  a  poor  farming  background,  with  the 
ambition  to  learn  Greek  in  order  to  read  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original.  In  his  obses¬ 
sion  with  purity  and  his  intemperate  resist¬ 
ance  to  any  form  of  sensual  indulgence,  he 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  temptation,  and 
in  revulsion  turns  to  violence.  The  story  has 
intensity  and  inner  plausibility.  But  it  is,  like 
Green’s  other  fables,  a  rather  “special  case,” 
the  working  out  of  a  private  obsession. 

Haa\on  Chevalier 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

^  Serge  Groussard.  La  femme  sans  passe. 
Paris.  Gallimard  (Montreal.  Cercle  du 
Livre  de  France).  1950.  307  pages.  375  fr. 
This  fast-moving  novel,  Prix  Femina  winner 
of  1950,  follows  the  experiences  of  Mado  Le- 
moinc  on  the  dusty  road  down  which  she  flees 
after  murdering  her  husband,  to  her  chance 
meeting  with  the  earnest  captain  of  a  river 
barge  who  offers  her  transportation  and  shelter 
on  a  five  day  trip  up  the  ^ine  to  Paris.  There 
she  leaves  him  to  surrender  herself  to  the  po¬ 
lice.  The  combination  of  a  variety  of  well 
portrayed  characters  and  suspense  main¬ 
tained  to  the  last  sentence,  plus  the  spice  of 
flirtations  and  jealousies,  has  made  of  an  other¬ 
wise  commonplace  plot  fascinating  reading. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

^  Martin  A.  Hansen.  Lpgneren.  Kpbenhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1950.  157  pages.  8.75  kr. 

This  tale  of  the  teacher  Johannes  Vig  of  Sand0 
Island  and  his  relationships  with  two  women 
is  a  rich  and  moving  story.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  materialistic  man  of  action  and  the 
introverted  humanist  is  developed  with  orig¬ 
inality  and  insight.  Although  some  critics 
have  accused  Hansen  of  obscurity  in  other 
works,  this  is  hardly  the  case  in  Lpgneren,  a 
book  which  will  never  be  highly  popular  but 
which  nevertheless  is  well  written  and  thought- 
provoking. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Library 
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M  Joseph  Jolinon.  Dernibres  omhrelles.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Milieu  du  Monde.  1950.  277  pages. 
7  Sw.  fr. 

Dernieres  ombrelles  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a 
scries,  Les  provinciaux.  The  first  story,  Quatre 
gibus,  was  placed  in  1900;  with  this  last  pub¬ 
lished  book,  M.  Jolinon  has  reached  the  years 
1913-14. 

The  plot,  which  principally  relates  the  hesi¬ 
tations  of  a  young  man  who  has  to  decide 
whether  to  become  a  lawyer  or  a  painter,  is 
not  captivating  in  itself;  but  being  mixed  with 
the  political  events  of  the  time,  it  gains  interest 
by  recreating  the  atmosphere  of  the  important 
epoch  preceding  World  War  I.  The  heroines, 
three  young  society  ladies,  are  represented  as 
having  inherited  the  temperament  of  their 
aunts,  the  Demi-Vierges,  and  even  of  their 
cousin  Claudine;  in  vain  the  reader  hopes  to 
find  a  healthy,  honest  and  likable  “jeune  fille.” 
M.  Jolinon,  who  possesses  real  talent  as  a  nar¬ 
rator,  excels  in  lively  dialogue  and  in  sketch¬ 
ing  his  whimsical  characters.  This  book  was 
awarded  Le  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  de  I’Aca- 
demie  Franqaise  for  1950. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Part{  College 

^  J.  Simoes  Lopes  Neto.  Contos  gauchescos 
e  lendas  do  sul.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1949. 
438  pages. 

Simoes  Lopes  Neto  remains  an  outstanding 
representative  of  one  of  the  richest  sources  of 
regional  literature  in  Latin  America.  The  vol¬ 
ume  includes  Simoes  Lopes’  two  chief  works, 
the  first  editions  of  which  appeared  in  1912 
and  1913.  Editora  Globo  brought  out  a  one- 
volume  edition  in  1926,  and  there  has  been 
no  other  until  now. 

The  contribution  of  the  Contos  gauchescos 
to  Brazilian  literature  is  not  only  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative,  but  the  creation  of  the 
complete  and  living  figure  of  the  narrator, 
Blau  Nunes.  Of  the  Lendas  do  sul  some  are 
unadorned  raw  folklore,  which,  despite  the 
contention  of  ardent  regionalists,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  art.  However,  some  are  the  happy  re¬ 
sult  of  creative  genius  acting  on  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  The  wealth  of  folkloric  material  in  a 
country  such  as  Brazil  saves  its  regional  lit¬ 
erature  from  the  smell  of  the  lamp  so  often 
found  in  regions  with  more  meager  resources. 

The  present  edition  is  excellently  organized 
by  Aurdio  Buarque  de  Hollanda,  who  has 
made  the  critical  revision  of  the  text  and  writ¬ 
ten  a  valuable  prefatory  study  of  the  style  of 
Simoes  Lopes  in  which  he  analyzes  his  skilled 
way  of  solving  the  proWem  of  popular  dia¬ 
lect,  a  problem  which  confronts  the  regionalist 


often  to  his  downfall.  Also  included  is  a  good 
bibliography,  a  hitherto  unpublished  story, 
notes  on  the  sources  of  the  stories,  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  illustrated  glossary  of  gauchismos, 
which  would  merit  publication  as  a  separate 
volume.  The  postface  by  Revcrbcl  contains 
new  biographical  materid.  A  preface  by  Au- 
gusto  Meyer  is  an  evaluation  of  Simoes  Lopes’ 
position  in  Brazilian  literature. 

Consuelo  Howatt 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Gabriel  Marcel.  Un  homme  de  Dieu.  Paris. 

•La  Table  Ronde.  1950.  215  pages.  210  fr. 
This  play,  first  published  by  Grasset  in  1925 
in  the  Cahiers  Verts,  has  recendy  been  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  French  theater-going 
public,  first  at  Colmar,  and  later  in  Paris.  It 
is  primarily  the  drama  of  a  Protestant  con¬ 
science.  Specifically,  it  is  the  story  of  Claude 
Lemoyne,  a  pastor  who  has  forgiven  his  wife 
her  adulterous  adventure  with  Michel  Sandier 
and  has  accepted  as  his  own  the  daughter  born 
of  this  union.  His  wife  appreciates  his  moral 
motivation,  but  never  fails  to  deplore  his  atti¬ 
tude  as  a  man  and  as  a  husband.  In  Lemoyne’s 
mental  conflict  one  finds  the  angoisse  of 
Kierkegaard  and  Sartre,  which  Marcel  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  in  the  last  act  of  the  play 
through  the  intervention  of  a  deus  ex  machina 
— Christian  Grace.  Leo  O.  Forney 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

^  Heinrich  Meyer.  Goethe.  Das  Leben  im 

IVeri^.  Hamburg-Bergedorf.  Strom.  1950. 

720  pages.  19.50  dm. 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  “Goethe  from  within” 
yearned  for  by  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  his 
well-remembered  Neue  Rundschau  article  of 
1932.  What  even  the  disappointingly  few  best 
among  the  all  too  numerous  bicentennial  pub¬ 
lications  failed  to  accomplish,  or  never  at¬ 
tempted,  has  been  achieved  by  Heinrich 
Meyer’s  unique  biography  which  stands  out 
as  a  masterpiece  of  scholarship,  psychology  of 
Einfuhlung  and,  last  but  not  least,  of  style. 
Just  because  it  does  not  overlook  human  weak¬ 
nesses  and  shortcomings  of  which  Goethe  car¬ 
ried  a  mortal’s  lot,  the  book  does  full  justice 
to  the  poet.  While  demolishing  the  convenient 
and  hypocritical  legend  of  the  cver-serene 
Olympian,  the  author,  who  can  rightfully 
claim  that  he  knows  Goethe  better  than  any¬ 
one  else,  brings  Goethe  the  man  down  to  earth, 
back  to  life,  and  thus  much  closer  to  our 
hearts.  From  the  awe-inspiring,  high,  perspec¬ 
tive-distorting  socle  erected  by  lip-service 
idolization  Meyer  takes  down  the  conventional 
statue  labeled  The  Sage  of  Weimar,  and  in- 
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stils  in  it  the  breath  of  life,  showing  splendid 
unconcern  for  the  estranging  barriers  and 
taboos  accumulated  by  125  years  of  Goethe- 
misrepresentation. 

Openmindedness,  utterly  unbiased  under¬ 
standing,  instead  of  arbitrary  interpretation, 
and  a  healthy  contempt  for  the  aberrations  and 
pitfalls  of  the  still  prevalent  “Goethe  und  . . 
and  “Goethe  als  .  .  approach  are  gratify- 
ingly  prominent  features  of  Meyer’s  splendid 
work,  truly  a  lifetime  labor  of  love.  Today’s 
daring  and  yet  immediately  convincing  ven¬ 
ture  into  new  lands  and  towards  new  horizons 
of  biography  writing,  this  book  clearly  has  the 
makings  of  tomorrow’s  authoritative  classic. 
For  here  is  the  real  Goethe,  and  the  “total” 
Goethe  as  well,  portrayed,  evoked,  and  “estab¬ 
lished”  through  a  masterful  study  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  and  determinant  interrelation  and  inter¬ 
penetration  of  Goethe’s  life  and  his  work.  This 
is  as  complex  and  ambitious  an  undertaking 
as  has  ever  been  attempted,  but  here,  for  the 
first  time,  it  is  accomplished  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  equipped  for  the  task  and  endowed  with 
congenial  lucidity  concerning  the  ways  of  the 
human  heart. 

As  only  the  wise  know,  the  greatest  “suc¬ 
cess  story,”  the  most  signal  triumph  is  the 
transformation  of  inherent  so-called  weakness 
into  an  asset  with  the  help  of  will-power, 
character,  through  that  magic,  almost  unde- 
finable  ingredient  “individuality.”  But  what 
price  greatness!  After  having  read  Meyer’s 
Goethe,  the  most  searching  and  revealing  Ecce 
homo  yet,  we  understand,  maybe  for  the  first 
time  but  from  now  on  for  ever,  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  of  Goethe’s  1824  confession  to  Eckermann: 
“Ich  kann  wohl  sagen,  dass  ich  in  meinen 
fiinfundsiebzig  Jahren  keine  vier  Wochen 
eigentliches  Behagen  gehabt.  Es  war  das  ewige 
Walzen  eines  Steines,  der  immer  von  neuem 
gehoben  seyn  wollte.” 

Heinrich  Meyer  has  written  the  book  on 
Goethe  a  few  of  us  may  have  dreamed  of 
writing  one  day  and  which  everyone  making 
the  ever-rewarding  dialogue  with  Goethe  his 
central  concern  has  secretly  hoped  to  read  one 
blessed  day.  Ortega  who  claimed  that  “Ger¬ 
many  owes  us  a  good  book  on  Goethe”  will 
doubtless  agree  that  Meyer’s  work  more  than 
lives  up  to  such  sanguine  exp)ectations.  It  pays 
more  than  just  that  debt,  for  it  is  the  book  long 
owed  Goethe  himself.  Not  to  witness  within  a 
reasonably  near  future  the  publication  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  world  languages  of  this  summit  of 
Cioethe  biography  would  decisively  add  to  our 
many  reasons  for  despair  with  our  age  of  ap¬ 
parent  unconcern  with  fundamental  messages. 

E.  E.  N. 


^  Karin  Michaelis.  V'tdunderlige  Verden. 
Lys  og  Sf^ygge.  Kpbenhavn.  Nordisk  For- 
lag.  1950.  145  pages.  9.75  kr. 

Here  is  a  continuation,  a  third  volume,  of 
Karin  Micha^is’  autobiography,  the  second 
volume  of  which  was  reviewed  in  Bool(^s 
Abroad,  24:4,  p.  422.  She  did  not  live  to  com¬ 
plete  it;  the  end  is  supplied  by  Aase  Hansen 
from  a  book  of  memories.  Little  Troll,  which 
had  been  published  in  America.  But  to  the 
end,  which  came  in  her  beloved  country  home 
on  Thur0,  Denmark,  Karin  Michaelis  was  the 
same  charming,  impulsive,  and  sincere  racon¬ 
teur.  In  this  volume  she  has  much  to  tell  about 
the  reception  in  Europe,  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  of  her  famed  book.  The 
Dangerous  Age,  but  also  about  the  heartrend¬ 
ing  conditions  of  these  countries,  and  her 
friends  in  them,  after  World  War  I. 

Stefan  Einarsson 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

^  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Le  Maitre  de  San¬ 
tiago.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  153  pages  -}-  12 
plates.  1,200  fr. 

In  measured,  sonorous,  epigrammatic  prose 
remarkably  adapted  to  its  Spanish  subject  and 
genre,  Montherlant  has  written  a  religious 
play  (the  third  of  his  autos  sacramentales) 
of  great  intensity.  “Le  Maitre  de  Santiago”  is 
the  honorary  title  given  to  Don  Alvaro  Dabo, 
a  distinguished  16th-century  member  of  the 
ancient  military-religious  Order  of  Saint  James 
of  Comjx)stela.  Austere,  single-minded,  intol¬ 
erant,  pathologically  indifferent  to  his  cen¬ 
tury,  Don  Alvaro  seeks  the  way  to  perfection. 
In  mystic  Avila,  he  and  his  tyrannized  daugh¬ 
ter  experience  the  visions  which  lead  them  to 
union  with  their  (jod.  This  compelling  drama 
of  religious  exaltation  not  only  makes  show  of 
a  fluttering  and  fanatical  Pentecostalism,  but 
is  heavy  with  undertones  for  our  time.  The 
reader  may  well  suspect  the  author  of  sharing 
his  protagonist’s  scorn  of  the  materialistic  New 
World  as  the  despoiler  of  men’s  souls. 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

^  Ugo  Moretti.  Vento  Caldo.  Rome.  Faro. 
1949.  356  pages. 

Vento  Caldo  is  a  twentieth<entury  ptcaro, 
bawdy,  witty,  and  tragic!  Born  of  an  unknown 
father  to  a  Roman  prostitute,  he  is  listed  in  no 
register,  and  grows  up  without  a  name  in  the 
teeming  slums  of  the  capital.  During  his  youth, 
when  the  adventure  of  life  is  an  end  unto  it¬ 
self,  he  manages  to  lead  a  hedonistic  bohemian 
existence  as  a  painter,  although  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  starvation.  But  the  war  and  participa- 
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tion  in  partisan  fighting  (at  first  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  saving  his  own  skin),  coupled  with 
his  pure  and  quixotic  love  for  the  unattain¬ 
able  and  bourgeois  Claudia,  infuse  a  new 
meaning  into  his  life.  Unprepared  intellectual¬ 
ly,  morally,  and  emotiondly  to  give  substance 
to  his  new  ideals  and  yearnings,  he  under¬ 
takes  to  achieve  them  in  the  only  way  he 
knows,  by  violence.  He  organizes  a  band  of 
bohemians;  they  kidnap  Claudia  after  dispos¬ 
ing  coldly  of  her  husband,  and  all  leave  Rome 
together  to  start  life  afresh  in  a  small  and  al¬ 
most  Franciscan  pastoral  community  far  from 
the  brutal  and  inhuman  complexities  of  cos¬ 
mopolitan  life. 

The  search  for  new  values  and  new  duties 
which  runs  through  the  works  of  the  new 
school  of  neo-realistic  writers  in  Italy  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  this  novel.  But  it  is  soon  lost  in  the 
confusion  which  befogs  the  minds  of  Vento 
and  his  friends  and  in  the  deeply  ingrained 
habits  of  gratuitous  cruelty  which  character¬ 
izes  those  who  have  lived  on  the  margin  of 
society  where  violence  often  provides  the  only 
means  of  escape  from  a  hated  pattern  of  life. 

Ugo  Moretti  is  a  superlative  narrator  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  dialogue. 
He  has  peopled  these  pages  with  flesh-and- 
blood  characters  and  made  them  move  with 
swift  and  pungent  humor  against  a  pulsating 
and  convincing  background.  His  pages  on 
hunger  have  rarely  been  surpassed. 

Helene  Paquin  Cantarella 
Northampton,  Mass. 

^  Emmanuel  Mounier.  Carnets  de  route. 

Vol.  I :  Feu  la  Chretiente.  Paris.  Seuil.  1950. 
277  pages. 

Emmanuel  Mounier  was  born  in  Grenoble  in 
1905.  He  founded  the  “Personalist”  organ 
Esprit  in  1932,  and  from  that  year  till  his 
untimely  death  last  year,  the  valiant  maga¬ 
zine  whose  central  purpose  is  the  freeing  and 
uplifting  of  the  individual  was  his  mouth¬ 
piece.  This  new  book,  like  several  others  of 
his,  is  largely  a  reprinting  of  essays  from 
Esprit,  all  but  three  of  them  written  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  (the  Foreword  is 
dated  only  a  month  before  his  death),  and 
all  of  them  dealing  with  the  timeliness,  the 
timelessness,  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Feu  la  Chretiente  is  the  title  of  the  last  ar¬ 
ticle,  originally  a  lecture  delivered  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  lecturer’s  death.  Mounier  never  doubt¬ 
ed  that  Catholicism  is  immortal,  but  he  found 
that  “la  chretiente  occidentale,  feodale  et  bour- 
geoise”  is  already  outmoded.  No  government, 
religious  or  secular,  can  endure  if  it  favors 
the  haves  at  the  expense  of  the  have-nots. 


Mounier  had  no  hope  for  capitalism,  but  he 
was  not  blind  to  the  weakness  of  Communism 
as  currently  preached  and  practised.  He  con¬ 
demned  Buchenwald,  but  he  saw  no  progress 
in  Hiroshima.  Humanly  free  from  malice  or 
self-interest,  he  labored  to  “clarify”  issues  and 
show  the  world  that  there  is  a  God  of  love  and 
justice  and  that  inhumanity  is  always  suicidal. 

Unfortunately  Mounier’s  nicely  discriminat¬ 
ing  “clarifications”  arc  too  subtle  cither  for  the 
average  capitalist  or  for  the  caciques  of  Com¬ 
munism.  His  martyrdom  was  not  sufficicndy 
spectacular  to  secure  him  listing  with  St.  Ste¬ 
phen  or  St.  Joan  of  Arc.  But  his  short,  tense 
life  was  a  noble  effort  to  make  men  fairer  and 
kinder  to  men,  and  such  lives  arc  not  lived 
in  vain.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Les  chemins  de  la  liberte. 
Vol.  Ill:  La  mort  dans  Fame.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1949.  293  pages.  350  fr. 

La  mort  dans  Fame  is  that  state  of  spiritual  and 
mental  confusion  which  pervades  the  French 
soldier  bewildered  by  a  defeat  he  docs  not  un¬ 
derstand  in  a  war  he  has  not  understood.  En¬ 
emy  propaganda  has  combined  with  homespun 
doubletalk  and  faithlessness  to  take  from  him 
even  the  ideological  treasure  of  democracy.  It 
appears  that  only  the  faith  of  other  Frenchmen 
will  restore  him  to  full  self-respect  and  confi¬ 
dence.  In  any  case,  the  carefully  fabricated 
and  indiscriminately  propagated  myths  con¬ 
cerning  the  “unwilling  invader”  are  effectively 
dispelled  when  captive  French  arc  herded  off 
to  Hundom  as  slave-laborers.  Then  surges  the 
will  to  fight  another  day.  The  war  has  ended, 
the  war  has  begun.  Paul  Marcel  Claude 

Oklahoma  City,  O^la. 

^  Jurgen  Thorwald.  Es  begann  an  der 
Weichsel.  Stuttgart.  Steingriiben.  2nd  ed., 
1950.  352  pages. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  report  of  what 
happened  after  Russia  invaded  Germany 
across  the  Vistula  in  January  1945.  To  read  it 
requires  a  tough  stomach  and  considerable 
armor  against  too  much  sympathy  with  the 
millions  of  East  Germans  in  the  way  of  the 
Red  Army’s  steamroller  and  horrible  revenge. 

A  compilation  of  documentary  and  verbal 
evidence  from  German,  Russian,  and  Allied 
sources,  the  book  shows  to  what  excesses  Rus¬ 
sian  propaganda,  incited  by  Hidcr’s  rape  of 
western  Russia,  could  drive  the  human  beast 
in  Red  soldiers  and  officers.  The  most  formal 
charge  is  directed,  however,  against  the  Fiih- 
rer.  Despite  the  urgings  of  his  General  Staff 
he  never  gave  the  East  Germans  a  chance  to 
evacuate  in  time.  He  sacrificed  them  one  and 
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all  to  his  Caesarean  Gotterdammerung-mad- 
ness,  refusing  until  his  suicide  to  save  a  single 
German  soul.  History  has  no  parallel  for  this 
unmitigated  treason  committed  by  the  head  of 
a  state  on  an  unbelievably  gigantic  and  vicious 
scale.  (A  second  volume,  Das  Ende  an  der 
Elbe,  was  also  published  in  1950.) 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspar\,  Colo. 

^  Friedrich  Torberg.  Die  zweite  Begegnung. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1950. 355  pages. 
12.50  dm. 

Friedrich  Torberg,  perhaps  the  most  talented 
of  the  younger  Austrian  writers,  now  living  in 
this  country,  has  written  another  lyrical  and 
philosophical  novel  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
Arthur  Schnitzler-Franz  Werfel-Stefan  Zweig 
school.  The  story  concerns  the  second  en¬ 
counter  of  a  young  Socialist  with  totalitarian 
dictatorship;  this  time  it  is  the  Communist 
Czechoslovakian  dictatorship  of  1948. 

It  is  also  the  second  meeting  with  a  girl 
the  young  idealist  once  loved  and  never  had 
hoped  to  meet  again.  This  is  a  dramatic  story, 
full  of  suspense,  and  an  immensely  sensitive, 
psychological  account  of  the  intense  emotional 
life  of  a  young  fighter  for  a  better  world  who 
meets  love  just  when  he  believes  his  enemies 
have  caught  up  with  him.  Finally,  the  young 
lovers  manage  to  escape. 

With  the  depth  of  feeling  that  character¬ 
ized  his  former  novels,  Friedrich  Torberg  has 
poured  into  his  new  work  the  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  fugitive,  his  wise  and  philosophical 
ideas  about  the  attraction  of  Communism  for 
the  intellectual,  and  logical  proof  why  it  can 
never  satisfy  him. 

H.  B.  Kranz 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  Treinta  hombres  y 
sus  sombras.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1949. 
188  pages.  $8  m-n. 

Bool(s  Abroad  has  not  given  the  talented  Vene¬ 
zuelan  novelist  and  critic  Uslar  Pietri  the  at¬ 
tention  he  deserves.  We  did  publish  two  short 
articles  from  him  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago, 
but  our  reviewers  of  his  books  have  more 
than  once  come  near  damning  this  original 
and  sympathetic  story-teller  with  moderate 
praise.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  his  story  of 
the  Venezuelan  War  for  Independence,  has 
lanzas  coloradas,  written  when  the  author  was 
in  his  early  twenties,  has  been  successful  in 
a  North  American  school  edition  published 
by  W.  W.  Norton. 

Senor  Uslar  Pietri  wrote  us  in  1931  from 
Caracas:  “At  the  present  moment  I  am  passing 


through  an  ambiguous  phase,  in  which  I  am 
getting  away  from  purely  literary  preoccupa¬ 
tions.  I  am  trying  to  find  in  things  the  most 
immediate  sense  of  human  reality.  For  two 
years  I  have  scarcely  read  anything  except  on 
questions  related  to  political  economy  and  so¬ 
cial  problems  .  .  .”  Perhaps  this  “ambiguous 
phase”  has  made  him  a  more  significant  writer. 
Certainly  the  new  short-story  group  is  notable 
for  its  “immediate  sense  of  human  reality.” 
These  sixteen  sketches,  usually  located  in  rural 
Venezuela,  vary  from  whimsical  folk-lore 
(Maichal{^  and  El  conuco  de  Tio  Conejo), 
grotesque  picarism  (the  Jose  Gabino  stories), 
conventional  but  skilfully  handled  sentimen¬ 
talism  (La  misa  de  gallo),  to  vivid  and  mov¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  poverty,  tragedy,  folly,  and 
human  and  animal  lovableness  which  arc  prob¬ 
ably  his  best  work. 

Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  has  a  technique  all  his 
own.  He  has  a  queer  way  at  times  of  going 
off  and  leaving  the  reader  the  bag  to  hold. 
He  has  a  turn  for  lighdy  sketching  in  his 
sombras  (sec  his  title)  without  giving  us  much 
idea  of  the  men  and  things  that  cast  the 
shadows.  Which  is  only  saying  again  that  there 
is  only  one  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Hyatt  Howe  Waggoner.  The  Heel  of 
Elohim:  Science  and  Values  in  Modern 
American  Poetry.  Norman.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1950.  xx-|-235  pages.  $3. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  thought- 
provoking  interpretations  of  modern  poetry 
that  this  reviewer  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading.  This  docs  not  mean  the  reviewer 
agrees  with  all  of  it;  nor  will  any  reader 
wholly  agree.  But  what  is  so  impressive,  re¬ 
gardless  of  agreement,  is  the  moral  and  esthetic 
sensitivity  and  the  intellectual  discipline  with 
which  the  whole  discussion  is  handled. 

Mr.  Waggoner,  an  English  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  City,  begins  by  asking 
why,  in  an  age  of  science  and  mechanistic  nat¬ 
uralistic  relativism,  poets  tend  to  write  as  if 
they  believed  in  absolute  spiritual  values  and 
in  the  freedom  and  individual  responsibility 
— or  for  that  matter,  even  the  existence — of 
the  soul.  His  answer  to  this  achieves  two  ful¬ 
gent  results:  (1)  a  deeply  moving  definition, 
influenced  by  Whitehead’s  philosophy,  of  the 
poet’s  function  as  guardian  of  ultimate  (so- 
called  “absolute”)  values;  (2)  a  survey  of  such 
modern  poets  as  Robinson,  Frost,  Eliot,  Jeffers, 
MacLcish,  and  Hart  Crane,  especially  Crane, 
from  whose  poetry  the  title-phrase  of  this  fas¬ 
cinating  book  is  derived. 

Peter  Vierec\ 
Mt.  Holyoke  College 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Bool^s  in  French,  see  ** Head-Liners”) 


Gustave  Attingcr.  L’esprit  de  la  Corn- 
media  delVarte  dans  le  thedtre  franfais. 
Ncuchatel.  Baconniere.  1950.  489  pages. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  Italian  Corn- 
media  dell’ arte  are  the  use  of  masks,  scenarios, 
and  comic  pantomime.  Acting  is  improvised. 
The  actor  is  limited  to  one  role.  There  is  no 
satire  of  contemporary  events,  no  study  of 
character  other  than  the  type,  and  no  moral 
intention.  There  is  total  participation  of  the 
actor  in  his  role. 

This  book  is  not  a  history  of  Commedia 
dell’arte  in  France  but  an  account  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  companies  acting  there  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  1792.  The  author  discusses  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  actors  and  plays.  He  shows 
how  the  acting  influenced  the  French  theater. 
Today  we  see  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  acting 
in  Jean-Louis  Barrault.  A  valuable  contribution 
to  the  account  of  the  Italian  theaters  in  France. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ot{lahoma 

**  Philippe  de  Coulon.  Henri  Michaux.  Neu- 
chatel.  Baconniere.  1949.  275  pages.  8 
Sw.  fr. 

Here  at  last  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
poetry  of  a  contemporary  Belgian  poet  who 
has  thus  far  evaded  literary  classification.  M. 
de  Coulon  contends  that  Michaux,  who  has 
often  been  linked  with  the  French  Surrealists, 
differs  fundamentally  from  them  in  subject 
and  interests.  Using  biographical  data  only 
so  far  as  it  helps  explain  the  poetry  of  this 
original  personality,  the  author  emphasizes 
Michaux’s  quest  for  coordination  between  the 
exterior  world  and  his  inner  being  of  mind 
and  senses.  He  gives  the  impression  that 
Michaux’s  work  is  a  kind  of  stratified  com¬ 
posite  produced  by  the  interplay  of  a  potent 
imagination — broadened  by  voyages  to  the 
Orient — and  a  staunch  sense  of  reality  in  the 
poet’s  consideration  of  the  condition  of  man 
on  this  earth.  Anna  Balal(tan 

Syracuse  University 

**  Jean-Louis  Curtis.  Haute  Fcole.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1950.  254  pages.  360  fr. 

The  diversity  of  French  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  is  here  manifest,  as  is  also  the  modern 
writer’s  uneasiness.  Pegasus  put  through  his 
paces,  indeed!  Gide,  Montherlant,  Jouhandeau, 


Mauriac,  Sartre,  the  American  “tough”  novel¬ 
ists  as  well  as  their  vague  colleagues,  all  come 
in  for  critical  analysis  and  for  parody.  The 
combination  of  stance  and  prance  is  highly 
instructive,  amusing,  and  as  M.  Curtis’  Sartre 
might  say,  epiphSnomSnal.  A  discussion  of 
Sartre’s  realisme  brut  and  Kafka’s  roman- 
my  the  oudines  the  potentialities  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  novel.  Jouhandeau  and  Mauriac  elicit  the 
author’s  seriousness;  the  others  rather  provoke 
his  virtuosity  and  verve. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

Edmond  Lefort.  La  Touraine  de  RenS 
Boylesve.  Tours.  Arrault.  1949.  251  pages, 
ill.  950  fr. 

Dr.  Lefort,  a  Tourangeau  who  loves  his  prov¬ 
ince  and  understands  its  inhabitants  with  their 
virtues  and  their  failings,  strives  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  Rene  Boylesve,  though  he  lived  in 
Paris  from  the  age  of  nineteen  till  his  death, 
never  ceased  to  be  a  Tourangeau,  and  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  best  painter  of  the  Touraine 
province  since  Balzac. 

He  points  to  the  accuracy  of  the  details  with 
which  the  author  of  La  BecquSe  described  the 
small  cities  which  arc  the  background  of  his 
novels  on  provincial  manners,  and  to  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch  with  which  he  evoked  the  soul 
of  these  quaint  old  towns  as  well  as  the  charm 
of  the  Loire  and  the  smaller  rivers  that  wind 
through  many  country  landscapes  which  had 
remained  dear  to  him. 

M.  T.  Mabillc’s  numerous  pen  and  ink 
drawings  are  delightful  illustrations  of  the 
text  of  this  livre  d'art  which  is  interestingly 
prefaced  by  a  new  member  of  the  Academic, 
M.  Jean-Louis  Vaudoycr,  who  was  Rene  Boy- 
lesvc’s  oldest  friend.  AndrS  Bourgeois 

The  Rice  Institute 

^  Henri  Martineau,  Francois  Michel.  Nou- 
velles  soirSes  du  Stendhal-Club.  Paris.  Mcr- 
curc  de  France.  1950.  273  pages.  300  fr. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  Stendhal  Club. 
The  hitherto  unpublished  material  here  pre¬ 
sented  includes  contributions  by  Martineau 
and  Michel  as  well  as  Benedetto,  Boyer,  Ca- 
raccio,  Del  Litto,  Jourda  and  Martino.  The 
foundations  for  some  of  the  essays  arc  so  slight 
as  to  lie  almost  entirely  in  the  field  of  con- 
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jecturc  rather  than  in  that  of  fruitful  research. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chapter  on  Bathilde 
Curial,  the  fourteen-year-old  daughter  of 
Stendhal’s  lady  friend,  reveals  a  generally  un¬ 
suspected  aspect  of  Stendhal’s  character — his 
affection  for  children.  On  the  whole,  the  vol¬ 
ume  sheds  light  on  not  a  few  of  Stendhal’s 
peculiarities  and  can  serve  as  the  basis  for 
learned  dissertations.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

^  L.  C.  Sykes.  Madame  Cottin.  Oxford. 

Blackwell.  1949.  ix-1-432  pages.  S4.75. 
The  sentimental  novels  of  Mme  Cottin,  com¬ 
posed  under  the  Consulate  and  Empire  and 
in  the  Riccoboni-Rousseau-de  Sta^  tradition, 
enjoyed  considerable  vogue  in  France  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of 
relatively  slight  literary  distinction,  they  owed 
their  success  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  remarkably  attuned  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  and  social  preoccupations  of 
the  period.  In  the  best  tradition  of  historical 
criticism,  Mr.  Sykes’  book  offers  an  interest¬ 
ingly  and  carefully  presented  study  in  French 
of  Mme  Cottin’s  life  and  her  place  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  French  novel.  Included  in  an 
appendix  are  266  letters,  many  of  which  are 
here  published  for  the  first  time.  They,  with 
Mr.  Sykes’  analysis  of  Mme  Cottin’s  life  and 
works,  comprise  a  book  which  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  value  to  the  reader  seeking  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  tastes,  literary  and  otherwise, 
of  the  early  eighteen  hundreds. 

Otis  Fellows 
Columbia  University 

*  Cyrille  Wilezkowski.  Ecrivains  sovieti- 
ques.  Paris.  Revue  des  Jeunes.  1949.  331 
pages.  360  fr. 

It  is  only  outside  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  more 
or  less  objective  survey  of  post-Revolutionary 
Russian  literature  is  possible  today;  inside  the 
Union  it  is  precluded  by  the  necessity  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  ever<hanging  Party  line,  in  the 
light  of  which  some  of  the  most  notable  earlier 
achievements  of  Soviet  literature  are  either 
non-extant  or  highly  suspect. 

Wilezkowski’s  book  is  a  praiseworthy  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  objectively  the  main  phases  in  its 
development  and  to  characterize  the  principal 
Soviet  writers.  The  literary  scene  is  projected 
against  the  background  of  political  realities. 
The  ties  with  the  older  literary  tradition  and 
the  growing  dependence  of  literature  on  extra- 
literary  factors  are  always  kept  in  mind.  The 
pessimistic  last  chapter  analyzes  the  postwar 
“Zhdanov  era’’  and  the  deadening  effects  of 


this  unprecedented  harnessing  of  literature  to 
the  Party-line  cart.  Although  one  may  disagree 
with  the  author’s  individual  judgments,  on 
the  whole  they  show  a  fine  understanding  of 
literary  values.  Each  chapter  is  accompanied 
by  short  bibliographical  notes. 

Gleb  Struve 
University  of  California 

^  Ckorges  Auclair.  Un  amour  allemand. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1950.  283  pages.  350  fr. 
The  story  which  won  its  author  the  1950  Prix 
Interallie  deals  with  the  love  of  a  French  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Germany 
and  a  young  German  girl  who  used  to  be  an 
active  Nazi,  a  regional  Fiihrerin  in  the  Bund 
Deutscher  Model,  but  now  hates  Hitler,  and 
hates  herself  for  having  once  believed  in  him. 
This  change  of  mind  came  when,  the  war 
being  over,  she  visited  Dachau,  and  realized 
the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  regime. 

The  interest  of  the  story  is  intensified  by  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  life  led  by  the  Germans 
in  the  Western  zones.  Georges  Auclair  pre¬ 
sents  various  types  found  in  Germany  today: 
the  crafty  Germans,  who  pretend  to  be  on  the 
Western  Allies’  side;  the  underground  Nazis, 
who  still  work  for  the  Party;  the  Germans  who 
despise  their  country  for  having  been  beaten  a 
second  time;  those  who  hate  Hitler,  not  for 
his  crimes,  which  they  wish  to  ignore,  but 
because  he  lost  the  war,  and  who  hope  that 
next  time  his  aims  will  he  attained;  finally, 
those  who  ardently  desire  a  war  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Western  powers  because 
they  know  that  the  conquerors  of  Germany 
being  weakened,  she  would  again  be  the  de¬ 
ciding  power  in  Europe.  And,  on  the  side  of 
the  occupying  troops,  all  the  shades  of  think¬ 
ing  are  depicted,  from  cruel  vindictiveness  to 
the  deploraWe  attitude  of  shame  for  still  oc¬ 
cupying  the  country.  Edmond  de  falve 

Gulf  Parf(  College 

^  Lise  Deharme.  La  porte  d  cote.  Paris.  Gal¬ 
limard.  1949.  339  pages.  445  fr. 

A  castle  in  Provence,  haunted  by  the  mischie¬ 
vous  spirit  of  one  of  its  former  mistresses,  pro¬ 
vides  the  setting  for  this  fantastic  story  through 
which  wander  talking  animals,  bucolic  char¬ 
acters  endowed  with  second  sight,  and  a  bevy 
of  female  sphinxes.  The  latter  vie  with  each 
other  for  the  affections  of  Antoine  de  Chom- 
bourg,  the  present  owner,  himself  a  modern 
blend  of  Cagliostro  and  Don  Juan,  and,  para¬ 
doxically,  an  authority  on  horticulture  and 
mineralogy.  Studded  with  hilarious  sallies  and 
pearls  of  wisdom,  the  verbal  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  the  protagonists  reveal  the  originality  of 
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the  author’s  talent,  even  though  the  story 
doesn’t  make  much  sense  on  the  whole. 

Germaine  A.  Donogh 
Washington,  D.  C. 

S  Francois  Denoeu.  L'amour  en  bouton. 

Paris.  Minuit.  1950.  251  pages.  250  fr. 
Euloge  Allard,  son  of  sturdy  miners  of  North¬ 
ern  France,  attends  the  provincial  Ecole  Nor- 
male  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  World  War. 
He  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow-student,  Simone. 
But  as  soon  as  he  obtains  his  brevet  superieur, 
he  is  drafted  and  has  to  leave  for  duty.  This 
is  a  simple  and  charming  story  of  budding 
love  between  two  normal,  earnest  individuals, 
against  the  dark  background  of  sacrifice  and 
war.  A  happy  mixture  of  local  color,  humor 
and  sensibility  lend  the  novel  a  Daudet-like 
touch  which  should  please  young  and  old  alike. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 

Pierre  Emmanuel.  Car  enfin  je  vous  aime. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1950.  217  pages.  290  fr. 

Boy,  Deodat,  meets  girl,  Laurence,  in  a  resort 
near  Toulon.  After  a  brief  affair,  boy  loses  girl. 
Does  he  still  love  her,  as  he  declares  in  a  letter 
of  74  pages?  Or,  as  she  replies  in  a  letter  of 
14  pages,  is  he  merely  in  love  with  an  ideal? 
Is  little  Eve  his  true  love?  The  reader’s  interest 
in  all  this  heated  correspondence  will  depend 
upon  his  estimate  of  Deodat.  And  about  Dc- 
odat  outside  the  bedroom  the  author  tells  us 
next  to  nothing.  Todd  Downing 

W ashington  College 

^  Roger  Ikor.  A  travers  nos  deserts.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1950.  485  pages.  480  fr. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  generation  growing 
up  in  France  between  the  two  World  Wars,  a 
youth  which  had  to  live  through  crushing  de¬ 
feat,  years  of  imprisonment,  the  resistance 
movement,  the  liberation,  only  to  wake  up  to 
the  realization  that  nothing  had  been  gained 
and  everything  seemed  futile.  The  social  and 
political  atmosphere  in  France  is  pictured  with 
remarkable  skill.  In  the  group  of  young  people, 
Bertrand  Gall,  Lucien  Sirot,  and  Jacques 
Meynadier,  among  the  very  few  who  keep 
their  integrity  to  the  end,  are  the  only  charac¬ 
ters  who  really  breathe  and  live.  The  others 
often  seem  to  fade  out  or  to  represent  mere 
principles.  This  is  no  literary  masterpiece  but 
an  interesting  story  showing  definite  promise. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


^  Edmond  Jaloux.  La  Constellation.  Geneve. 

Milieu  du  Monde.  1950. 288  pages.  6  Sw.fr. 
The  narrator  of  the  story  belongs  to  a  coterie 
of  eminent  artists  and  writers  presided  over 
by  Jean  Podestat,  the  revered  luminary  of  this 
galaxy  of  stars.  When  Podestat’s  adored  wife 
kills  herself,  his  frantic  disciples  can  think  of 
no  better  way  to  assuage  his  abysmal  despair 
and  its  concomitant  of  artistic  sterility  than  by 
bringing  about  his  gradual  involvement  with 
another  woman  bearing  a  physical  resemblance 
to  the  deceased. 

What  would  be  just  another  tale  of  banal 
adultery  by  a  lesser  genius  than  Jaloux  is  here 
converted  into  a  drama  of  such  intensity  that 
it  almost  justifies  the  machinations  leading  to 
the  substitute’s  reluctant  sacrifice  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  heartbreak.  Germaine  A.  Donogh 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Henry  de  Monfreid.  Le  naufrageur.  Paris. 

La  Table  Ronde.  1950.  350  pages.  390  fr. 
In  that  homey  setting  that  gives  even  the  most 
casual  visitor  an  intimate  interest  in  the  daily 
life  of  a  French  fishing  port,  this  epic  of  the 
nostalgic  decline  of  the  sailing-boat  era  un¬ 
folds  the  stark  melodrama  of  the  career  of  the 
conscienceless  opportunist,  Gerard  Corbier. 
Before  diabolically  producing  the  shipwreck 
which  gives  the  novel  its  name,  he  and  his 
daughter  have  not  hesitated  to  wreck  relent¬ 
lessly  the  lives  of  all  with  whom  they  are  asso¬ 
ciated,  in  order  to  achieve  their  own  ends. 
This  poignant  tale  is  enriched  by  glimpses  of 
typically  Norman  business,  industrial  and 
legal  circles  in  Rouen,  Fecamp,  Dieppe  and 
Le  Havre.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Berkeley,  CediJ. 

^  Henry  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Vivre  h  deux. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1950.  297  pages.  390  fr. 
This  novel  arouses  scant  interest.  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  captivated  by  Dos  Passos  and  Hem¬ 
ingway,  has  succumbed  to  some  of  their  novel- 
istic  manners.  Concern  with  minutiae  and 
a  style  of  the  bare  essentials  may  be  artistic 
virtues  but  any  attempt  at  imitating  the  fru¬ 
gality  of  this  American  manner  has  always 
led  to  a  kind  of  writing  that  is  not  only  sterile 
but  boring.  There  is  nothing  more  difficult 
than  the  imitation  of  simplicity;  it  is  revealed 
as  an  impossibility  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
Vivre  a  deux,  a  pattern  of  simplicity  is  trans¬ 
posed  from  one  literature  to  another. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

^  Jean-Baptiste  Rosse.  Les  mal  partis.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1950.  281  pages.  390  fr. 

This  moving  novel  of  the  reciprocated  first  love 
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of  an  adolescent  for  a  nun  handies  a  delicate 
subject  with  great  skill  and  sensitiveness.  The 
chaos  of  a  war-time  Paris  presents  the  occasion 
for  this  young  school  boy  to  enter  an  illicit 
relation  with  a  slightly  older  teaching  Sister, 
both  of  whom  are  inevitably  condemned  by  a 
shocked  society,  itself  not  wholly  unrespon- 
sible  for  their  pitiful  plight.  Unlike  the  im¬ 
petuous  Diderot  attack  upon  religious  institu¬ 
tions  and  social  injustices  in  La  religieuse,  this 
new  novel  is  rather  a  beautiful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  affirmation  of  passionate  youth  caught 
in  the  throes  of  a  cruel  fate.  Hence  it  becomes 
the  subject  for  high  tragedy  rather  than  for 
a  melodramatic  social  drame. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Texas  State  College  for  Women 

^  Pierre  Virc.  La  terre  de  lune.  New  York. 

Mediterraneennes.  1950.  261  pages.  $1.50. 
M.  Virc  provides  the  reader  with  a  fascinating 
and  most  unusual  story.  He  manages  to  mix 
the  ludicrous  and  fantastic  with  highly  tech¬ 
nical  and  minute  details  concerning  an  air¬ 
plane  flight,  as  well  as  a  psychological  study 
of  the  people  involved.  At  times  the  story  drags 
and  the  reader  experiences  a  “let  down”  feel¬ 
ing  but,  invariably,  his  interest  is  quickly  re¬ 
vived  by  some  new  turn  in  the  development. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  are  beautifully 
written.  The  main  characters  arc  cleverly  and 
sensitively  drawn,  as  well  as  the  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  the  different  nationalities,  which  arc 
treated  with  a  great  deal  of  finesse,  truth,  and 
humour.  Odette  de  LScluse 

Grinnell  College 

^  Armand  Godoy.  Mon  fils!  Mon  fils!  Fri¬ 
bourg.  Egloff.  1946.  78  pages. 

- Rossi gnol.  Paris.  Egloff.  1949.  49 

pages. 

That  exquisite  artist  and  lovable  character  the 
Cuban-French  poet  Armand  Godoy  has  re- 
cendy  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  at  his 
home  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  His  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems  appeared  in  the  year  of  Boo\s 
Abroad’s  founding,  and  for  well  toward  a 
quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been  following 
his  poetic  and  personal  fortunes  (Sec  especial¬ 
ly  Kenneth  Kaufman,  Armand  Godoy  and  the 
Singing  Word,  B,  A.  6:2,  p.  143  and  M.  Go¬ 
doy ’s  own  Reflections  on  Polymetry,  B.  A.  9:2, 
p.  130).  This  note  will  deal  as  much  with  the 
man  as  with  the  poet. 

On  July  1,  1945,  the  poet  closed  the  eyes 
of  his  thirty-three  year  old  son,  Armando  Go¬ 
doy  y  Cordovas.  This  sympathetic  and  delicate 
young  man  had  been  very  close  to  his  father, 
and  the  blow  was  a  hard  one.  But  the  purest 


Catholic  poet  of  the  generation  is  not  con¬ 
strained  to  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
His  grief  has  pressed  from  his  soul  these  three 
litdc  volumes  of  the  bravest  and  most  melodi¬ 
ous  verses  he  has  ever  written: 

Mon  fils!  Mon  fils!  Tu  nc  m’as  pas  quittc. 

Tu  m*as  fait  don  dc  ton  eternity. 

Rossi  gnol  and  Sonnets  pour  I’aube  (the  latter 
reviewed  by  Jules  A.  Vern,  B.  A.  24:4,  p.  380) 
have  other  themes  than  a  father’s  grief,  but 
return  constandy  to  the  old  poet’s  loss  and  his 
spiritual  consolation.  Everything  in  nature 
speaks  to  him  of  his  son: 

Un  jaunc  chrysanthemc  au  plus  subtil  parfum 
M’a  parlc  cc  matin  du  chcr  reve  defunt  .  .  . 

and  the  final  effect  of  his  bereavement  has  been 
to  foster  in  the  broken  but  chastened  father 
the  ambition  to 

.  .  .  racheter  par  ma  souffrance 
Lc  desespoir  univcrscl! 

As  this  reviewer  read  the  pathetic  verses  he 
was  reminded  of  another  group  of  poems  by  a 
stricken  father,  poems  which  he  had  not 
thought  of  for  thirty  years  or  more.  He  looked 
them  up  and  reread  several  of  them,  with 
mixed  emotions.  They  arc  very  beautiful.  But 
Paul  Heyse’s  declaration,  in  his  Meinen  Toten, 

Dcs  Mcnschcn  Web  verstcht  der  Mensch  allein, 
Kcin  Gott,  kein  Tier  .  .  . 

is  twice  in  error,  as  Armand  Godoy  has  dis¬ 
covered.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Paul  E.  Najac.  Amours,  delices  et  orgues. 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  Seminaire  Adven- 
tiste.  1950.  38  pages. 

Although  the  title  weighs  a  bit  heavily  on  its 
twenty-eight  poems,  this  slender  first  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  very  young  man  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
real  poetic  talent.  He  has  surely  read,  among 
many  others,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Baudelaire, 
Verlaine,  Ruben  Dario,  Santos  Chocano, 
Nicolas  Guillen,  and  he  has  assimilated  the 
folklore  of  his  native  Haiti,  responded  emo¬ 
tionally  and  sympathetically  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  simplicities  of  his  milieu,  and  expressed 
some  of  its  essences  in  poems  that  linger  as 
pleasant  and  exciting  recollections. 

Boyd  G.  Carter 
University  of  Nebraska 

^  Colette.  En  pays  connu.  Paris.  Ferenezi. 

1950.  237  pages.  350  fr. 

Short  essays  on  places  and  people.  The  zoo 
at  Clercs  that  inspired  the  author  to  write  a 
divertissement  feerique  set  to  music  by  Ravel; 
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the  discovery  of  a  deserted  Paris  on  a  hot  Au¬ 
gust  day;  travels  in  Algiers  and  Scandinavia; 
the  views  of  Colette’s  mother  on  motherhood 
and  religion;  Debussy  listening  to  music; 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  her  eighties,  serving  coffee 
to  Colette.  The  whole  book  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  fragmentary  diary  in  which  the  author 
points  to  a  particular  moment  in  her  life,  de¬ 
scribes  the  scene,  and  imbues  it  with  her  own 
thoughts  and  ideas.  Madeleine  Stern 

Buffalo.  N.  y. 

Elian-J.  Finbert,  ed.  Aspects  du  gSnie 
d'Israel.  Paris.  Cahiers  du  Sud.  1950.  443 
pages.  700  fr. 

The  industrious  Jewish  polygraph  E.-J.  Fin¬ 
bert  has  collected  in  this  volume  a  large 
amount  and  variety  of  material  on  the  past 
and  present  of  Judaism.  He  warns  the  reader 
that  the  book  is  in  no  sense  “une  somme  de  la 
pensce  juive,”  that  he  has  merely  accumu¬ 
lated  “quelques  explications  sur  le  fait  juif 
sans  conclusions  cclatantes  ni  recensements 
definitifs.”  This  is  well  put.  The  approximate¬ 
ly  thirty  contributions,  from  nearly  as  many 
contributors  (all  of  them  Jewish  but  Jacques 
Madaule,  whose  paper  La  persistance  d’Israel 
shows  conclusively  that  Jewish  “stubborn¬ 
ness”  is  largely  the  product  of  quasi-Christian 
intolerance  and  hyptxrrisy)  are  usually  rapid 
and  unambitious,  though  nearly  all  of  them 
have  merit.  It  would  be  impossible  even  to 
catalogue  them  in  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
but  we  must  not  omit  to  note  the  complete 
absence  of  bitterness  in  the  collection,  the 
rather  general  implication  that  the  Jew’s  pia 
dolorosa  has  been  largely  of  his  own  building, 
and  the  objectivity.  There  is  much  love  and 
much  sorrow  in  the  book,  but  very  little  hate; 
even,  with  a  few  exceptions,  litde  indignation. 

Fragmentary  and  modest  as  it  appears,  the 
book  adds  up  to  an  informative  work  of  im¬ 
portance.  Except  for  a  reprinting  of  Arsine 
Darmesteter’s  standard  paper  on  the  Talmud, 
first  published  in  1890,  and  some  verse  and 
anecdotal  material,  it  seems  to  be  made  up 
mostly  of  the  ad  hoc  contributions  of  living 
scholars.  Samples:  A  thrilling  presentation  of 
Messie  1950  by  Edmond  Fleg;  a  summary  of 
Goethe  et  Israel  by  Andri  Spire;  a  recapitula¬ 
tion,  by  Jules  Isaac,  of  his  masterful  work 
flsus  et  Israel  (See  B.  A.  23:2,  p.  144);  a 
thoroughly  charming  resurrection  of  L'dge  d'or 
des  Juifs  d’Oc,  by  Armand  Lunel;  a  judicious 
marshaling  of  Considerations  sur  la  pensSe  et 
la  littirature  juives  modernes,  by  J.  Fink;  a 
(disappointing)  paper  on  La  litterature  hS- 
bratque  en  Palestine,  by  Simon  Halkin.  Rather 
specially  interesting  is  the  editor’s  frank  and 


spirited  statement  of  the  weaknesses  of 
Christian  theology,  in  his  impressive  preface. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Maurice  Heine.  Le  Marquis  de  Sade.  Gil¬ 
bert  Lely,  ed.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1950.  379 
pages.  600  fr. 

Maurice  Heine,  the  great  Sade  scholar  who 
died  in  1940,  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  in  meticulous  research  in  an  effort  to 
establish  the  truth  about  the  Marquis  de  Sade. 
During  his  life  he  published  nineteen  articles 
on  Sade  and  each  one  added  much  to  what 
was  then  known  about  the  author  of  the  Mis- 
fortunes  of  Virtue.  Unfortunately  these  ar¬ 
ticles  are  hard  to  find  and  Gilbert  Lely  had 
the  idea  of  collecting  them  in  one  book.  To 
them  he  added  some  very  important  unpub¬ 
lished  material  by  Heine  which  he  had  col¬ 
lected  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  biography  of 
Sade.  All  of  this  material  by  Maurice  Heine 
is  of  great  importance  to  those  who  are  study¬ 
ing  the  unusual  eighteenth  century  writer. 

Hobart  Ryland 
University  of  KentucJ{y 

**  Maurice  Gravier.  Strindberg  et  le  thSdtre 
moderne.  Vol.  I:  VAllemagne.  Paris. 
I.A.C.  1949.  vii4yl89  pages.  225  fr. 
Unlike  previous  studies  of  the  Swedish  writer, 
which  stressed  either  the  biographical  aspect  or 
the  metaphysical  content  of  his  work,  this  book 
places  the  accent  on  Strindberg’s  dramatic  pro¬ 
duction,  and  examines  its  influence  upon  the 
contemporary  theater. 

The  first  volume — the  only  one  which  has 
appeared  —  discusses  the  development  of 
Strindberg’s  position  in  the  German  dramatic 
scene,  which  he  virtually  dominated  after  the 
First  World  War.  This  excellent  book  shows 
his  rise  from  difficult  beginnings  to  the  final 
triumph.  His  influence  upon  the  German  cx- 
pressionistic  theater  and  his  relationship  with 
the  exponents  of  the  naturalistic  school,  like 
Halbe  and  Hauptmann,  are  clearly  defined. 
The  contribution  of  such  producers  and  stage 
directors  as  Max  Reinhardt  in  the  diffusion  of 
his  art  is  also  duly  pointed  out. 

A  second  volume  studying  Strindberg’s  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  Scandinavian,  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  theater  is  planned  to  follow  this  well- 
conceived  book.  Edvard  Fendler 

New  Yory^.  N.  Y. 

^  Jean  Lacroix.  Marxisme,  Existentialisme, 
Personnalisme.  Presence  de  Viterniti  dans 
le  temps.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires. 
1950. 121  pages.  200  fr. 

The  author  sets  out  to  comprehend  sympa- 
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thctically,  before  criticizing,  the  situation  of 
“Marxian  man,”  defends,  against  certain  Ex¬ 
istentialists,  the  systematization  of  thought  as 
justifiable  and  unavoidable,  despite  its  limi¬ 
tations,  and  sees  in  Personalism  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  Marxian  and  Ex¬ 
istentialist  thinking,  and  the  transcending  of 
them  both.  Personalism,  he  discovers,  has  its 
roots  in  Cartesian  doubt.  But  Descartes  overly 
neglected  the  world,  the  backdrop  against 
which  we  doubt.  Personalism  would  remove 
this  inadequacy  by  a  “compenetration  mutuelle 
du  sujet  et  de  I’objet,”  which  is  “pensee  en- 
gagee,”  which  is  Belief. 

This  book  fills  out,  interestingly  and  sug¬ 
gestively,  a  few  interstices  of  philosophy’s 
multidimensional  reality,  but  “La  Croyance,” 
the  culminating  chapter,  does  not  possess,  for 
one  reader  at  least,  the  ring  and  the  persuasive¬ 
ness  he  would  have  been  disposed  to  find. 

Kenneth  Douglas 
Yale  University 

^  Jacques  Paliard.  Maurice  Blondel  ou  le 
depassement  chretien.  Paris.  Julliard.  1950. 
301  pages.  450  fr. 

Written  by  a  devoted  disciple  and  colleague 
shortly  after  Blondel’s  death,  this  book  pre¬ 
sents  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  discussion 
and  evaluation  of  the  main  ideas  of  the  French 
thinker,  whose  philosophy  is  often  said  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  problematics  of  Existen¬ 
tialism.  Paliard’s  denial  of  this  relationship 
is  hardly  borne  out  by  his  own  analysis,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  “ascendent  dialectic”  of  Gabriel 
Marcel  is  used  as  a  medium  of  comparison. 

Blondel,  like  Marcel,  calls  for  “total  en¬ 
gagement”  and  insists  on  the  primacy  of  truth. 
But  Paliard  is  correct  in  stressing  the  Blon- 
delian  emphasis  on  both  the  individual  and  so¬ 
cial  responsibilities  of  philosophy  and  on  the 
part  philosophy  plays  in  the  drama  of  human 
civilization.  Equally  pertinent  is  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  Blondel’s  reasoning  prepares  the  way 
for  a  genuine  philosophy  of  religion. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Maurice  Rat.  Mythologie,  legendes  des 
dieux  et  des  heros  grecs  et  latins.  Paris. 
Plon.  1950.  iv-|-210  pages  +  48  plates. 
900  fr. 

In  the  present  day  of  widespread  ignorance 
concerning  classical  allusion  in  literature,  a 
modern  treatment  of  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  present 
volume,  however,  does  not  meet  this  need,  for 
it  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl.  The  stories,  told 
in  stark  oudine  form,  are  far  too  brief  to  be 


entertaining  in  themselves  (cf.  Bulfinch  or 
Gayley)  and  the  treatment  as  a  whole  is  too 
uncritical  and  unscholarly  to  serve  as  a  hand¬ 
book  or  encyclopaedia  (cf.  Rose  or  Roschcr). 
At  the  end  of  each  section  there  is  a  faint  at¬ 
tempt  at  comparative  mythology,  which  is  of 
little  value  since  there  is  no  interpretation. 
Glib  generalities  lead  at  times  to  startling  state¬ 
ments,  as  when  the  fascinating  and  complex 
Minoan  religion,  much  of  which  no  one  under¬ 
stands,  is  casually  disposed  of  in  flat,  authorita¬ 
tive  sentences. 

There  are  no  notes,  index,  or  bibliography, 
but  the  volume  contains  48  pages  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  clearly  reproduced  in  collotype,  ranging 
in  period  from  ancient  times  down  to  Goya 
and  Delacroix.  Over  200  gods  and  heroes  are 
presented,  and  it  is  to  the  author’s  credit  that 
he  has  here  mentioned  many  minor  figures  not 
encountered  in  most  popular  handbooks. 

H.  Lloyd  Stow 
University  of  0\lahoma 

Joseph  Calmette.  L’Bre  Classique.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1949.  798  pages.  800  fr. 

This  volume  is  the  second  in  a  Trilogie  de 
I’Histoire  de  France.  The  first  volume  was 
Le  Moyen  Age,  and  the  third — in  preparation 
— will  treat  of  Les  Revolutions.  One  opens  the 
book  with  anticipation,  for  the  title  is  enticing. 
The  period  covered  runs — breathlessly — from 
1494  and  Charles  VIII  to  Pierre- Alexandre 
Monsigny  (1729-1807),  a  comic-opera  writer. 
L'Fre  Classique  is  no  doubt  intended  for  the 
general  reader,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  that 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  sit  down  with 
a  book  that  does  not  read  well.  The  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains  is  not  new,  nor  fully  treated. 
It  is  rather  an  amalgam  of  material  in  special 
volumes  treating  the  several  periods  included 
in  this  book.  There  is  an  index  of  proper 
names.  G.  O.  Seiver 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Histoire  de  I’Eglise.  Vol.  X:  La  Chretiente 
romaine  (1198-1274).  Augustin  Fliche, 
Christine  Thouzellier,  Yvonne  Azais,  eds. 
Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1950.  512  pages. 
960  fr. 

This  brilliantly  written  and  excellently  docu¬ 
mented  volume  composed  by  a  well-known 
French  theologian  and  two  of  his  remarkable 
pupils  proves  itself,  despite  its  understandable 
Catholic  and  French  bias,  to  be  of  great  value 
not  only  for  the  clergy  and  the  church  his¬ 
torian  of  all  faiths  and  all  denominations,  but 
also  for  the  sociologist,  the  historian  of  culture, 
and  the  “pure”  historian.  For  it  sheds  new 
light  on  such  an  interesting  figure  as  Pope 
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Innocent  III  (1198-1216)  with  the  aid  of  the 
much  neglected  correspondence  of  this  pontiff. 

The  picture  M.  Flichc  draws  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick  II  (1214-1250)  is,  in  this  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion,  highly  disputable;  he  makes 
a  kind  of  Hitler  of  the  Middle  Ages  out  of 
him  and  though  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
Frederick  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  great 
Greek  philosophers  and  also  by  the  Arabian 
and  Jewish  thinkers  Averrocs  and  Mai- 
monides,  that  he  knew  seven  languages  and 
sponsored  arts  and  science  in  a  quite  unusual 
fashion,  Fliche  blames  Dante  for  considering 
the  Emperor  the  “father  of  Italian  poetry”  and 
blames  Innocent  III  for  letting  Frederick  be¬ 
come  the  ruler  of  Germany.  The  cultural  side¬ 
lights  of  the  book  given  by  Mile  Azais  in  the 
chapter  on  “La  vie  chretienne”  are  marvelous. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

M  Joseph  Bollery.  Leon  Bloy.  Paris.  Albin 

Michel.  1949. 469  pages  -f-  16  plates.  660 fr. 
This  essai  de  biographie,  filled  with  numer¬ 
ous  unpublished  dcKuments,  is  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  triptych,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1947,  covering  Bloy’s  life  from 
1846  to  1882.  It  is  an  unusual  piece  of  de¬ 
scription,  full  of  the  most  startling  revela¬ 
tions  about  the  soul  of  the  “pilgrim  of  the  ab¬ 
solute,”  the  biography  of  a  highly  gifted  but 
erratic  man;  and  it  is  not  so  much  the  story 
of  his  books. 

The  most  surprising  fact  seems  to  be  that 
the  reader  can  use  the  published  material  and 
picture  a  Leon  Bloy  who  looks  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  great  writer  and  Christian  pre¬ 
sented  by  Joseph  Bollery,  and  by  Mme  Mari- 
tain  in  her  Memolres.  Here  we  also  meet  Leon 
Bloy  as  seen  by  his  contemporaries  and  not 
only  by  the  unimportant  or  prejudiced  ones. 
Their  names  can  be  found  in  the  list  “de  ceux 
qui  m’ont  lache  depuis  quelques  annees.”  No 
future  study  of  Leon  Bloy  can  neglect  this 
book  of  a  stubborn  enthusiast  and  apologist. 
It  is  a  valuable  human  dcKument.  Even  if  we 
do  not  always  agree  with  its  conclusions,  this 
is  truly  the  story  of  an  essayist  and  novelist 
maudit.  Frederick^  Lehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Robert  Coulondre.  De  Stalin  a  Hitler: 

Souvenirs  de  deux  ambassades,  1936-1939. 

Paris.  Hachette.  1950.  334  pages.  450  fr. 
When  M.  Coulondre  went  to  Russia  as  French 
ambassador  in  1936  he  had  three  aims:  to 
avoid  any  preventive  war,  to  supply  French 
armaments  to  Russia,  and  to  persuade  the 
Kremlin  to  stop  instigating  French  Com¬ 


munists  to  make  trouble.  Though  successful 
in  his  first  aim,  he  failed  in  the  other  two, 
partly  because  of  the  mutual  suspicion  and 
distrust  between  the  two  countries.  Stalin  was 
too  intent  on  world  revolution  to  put  the 
damper  on  his  agents  in  France,  and  French 
investors  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the 
Bolshevist  repudiation  of  the  vast  sums  loaned 
to  Russia  before  1914. 

M.  Coulondre,  however,  performed  his  mis¬ 
sion  with  firmness,  tact  and  skill.  He  describes 
charmingly  Russian  conditions — theaters,  mili¬ 
tary  parades,  the  stupendous  economic  prog¬ 
ress,  the  terrible  purges,  the  hardships  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  always  shadowed  by  the 
Soviet  police.  Late  in  1938  he  was  transferred 
from  Moscow  to  Berlin.  Though  he  had  never 
been  able  to  get  an  interview  with  Stalin,  he 
had  many  important  conversations  with  Hit¬ 
ler  and  other  top  Nazis  of  which  he  gives  a 
vivid  account.  His  volume  does  not  add  a  great 
deal  to  our  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory  of  these  four  momentous  years,  but  does 
give  many  interesting  side  lights  and  shrewd 
observations  on  men  and  events. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

Thyde  Monnier.  MOI.  II:  La  saison  des 
amours.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1950.  300  pages. 
300  fr. 

There  is  nothing  really  shocking  in  this  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  Mme  Thyde  Monnier’s  me¬ 
moirs.  Thoroughly,  joyfully,  she  is  a  pagan: 
a  God  in  whom  she  hardly  believes  granted 
her  a  healthy  body  and  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  physical  love;  so  she  devoted  forty 
years  of  her  life  to  making  love  with  her  two 
husbands  and  sundry  lovers.  Now  sixty-three, 
she  enjoys  reliving  her  animal  life,  including 
the  beatings  she  patiendy  accepted  from  her 
first  husband. 

An  omnivorous  devourer  of  books  from 
early  childhood,  she  retraces  her  intellectual 
development  and  the  beginning  of  her  lit¬ 
erary  career;  but  there  is  not  even  a  hint  of 
spiritual  craving  in  her  existence.  This  is  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  book.  Moreover,  it  is 
an  incongruous  gathering  of  tenth-rate  jonds 
de  boutique  which  does  not  whet  the  reader’s 
interest  and  adds  nothing  to  Mme  Monnier’s 
fame.  AndrS  Bourgeois 

The  Rice  Institute 

^  Louis  Jugnet.  Un  psychiatre  philosophe. 
Rudolf  Allers  ou  V anti-Freud.  Paris.  Cedre. 
1950.  173  pages.  210  fr. 

This  monograph  is  more  than  a  mere  eulogy 
of  the  Vienna-born  philosopher  and  psycholo- 
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gist  of  Georgetown  University.  His  French 
disciple  presents  a  careful  study  of  the  main 
tenets  of  both  Allers  and  Freud  and,  on  the 
basis  of  Allers’  psychotherapeutic  principles, 
he  subjects  Freudian  psychoanalysis  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  philosophic  analysis.  The  Thomist 
author’s  criticism  of  Freud  is  as  totally  nega¬ 
tive  as  his  praise  of  Allers  is  indiscriminatingly 
positive.  In  both  instances  a  larger  perspective 
would  have  produced  less  chiaroscuro  in  the 
over-all  picture.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

*  Les  carnets  de  Lucien  Uvy-Bruhl.  Mau¬ 
rice  Leenhardt,  ed.  Paris.  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires.  1949.  xxiii-|-257  pages.  400  fr. 

This  little  volume  presents  L^vy-Bruhl’s  note¬ 
books  from  January  1938  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1939,  which  the  dean  of  French  phil¬ 
osophical  anthropology  kept  with  him  all  the 
time,  jotting  down  ideas  as  they  came  to  him. 
We  find  in  it,  therefore,  primarily  Levy- 
Bruhl’s  discussions  with  himself  concerning 
his  philosophy  of  culture,  in  the  light  of  the 
information  he  acquired  after  the  publication 
of  his  major  works. 

Most  of  the  notes  concern  a  revision  of  one 
of  Lcvy-Bruhl’s  major  concepts:  that  of  “prim¬ 
itive  mentality.”  In  his  previous  works,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Les  fonctions  mentales  dans  les  so- 
cietes  inferieures,  and  his  famous  La  men- 
talite  primitive,  Levy-Bruhl  created  the  con¬ 
cept  of  pre-logical  thinking  as  typical  of  the 
“primitive  mind,”  a  thinking  which — though 
logical  in  procedure — is  based  on  illogical 
premises.  The  need  for  abandoning  this  con¬ 
cept  accompanies  le  maitre  throughout  his  in¬ 
tellectual  inquiry  into  himself.  Instead,  he  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  essential  men¬ 
tal  processes  of  man  arc  the  same  for  all,  only 
the  cultural  content  changes. 

Another  important  problem  is  that  of  par¬ 
ticipation,  that  is,  the  way  in  which  man  par¬ 
ticipates  in  his  environment.  Under  this  head¬ 
ing,  Levy-Bruhl  discusses  problems  of  human 
relations  and  human  emotionality  in  various 
cultures,  with  the  aim  of  discovering  the 
major  factors  in  human  involvement. 

This  book  shows  the  author’s  deep  insight 
into  human  problems,  not  only  as  relating  to 
“primitive”  societies,  but  on  a  much  more 
general  and  deeply  philosophical  plane. 

Paul  L.  Garvin 
University  of  Ohjahoma 

*  Robert  Aron.  Le  pi^ge  ou  nous  a  pris  I’his- 
toire.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1950. 315  pages. 
360  fr. 

Robert  Aron  relates  his  odyssey  during  the 


German  occupation.  Until  the  Allies  landed 
in  North  Africa,  he  lived  in  the  non-occupied 
zone  and  thus  witnessed  the  dramatic  politics 
of  Marshal  Petain’s  government.  The  chapters 
dedicated  to  his  escape  across  the  Pyrenees, 
his  imprisonment  in  Spain,  and  later,  his  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  poorly  improvised  govern¬ 
ment  at  Algiers,  are  vividly  presented.  He 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Free  French  under  General  de  Gaulle;  as  for 
the  Vichy  French,  he  claims  that,  except  for 
some  notorious  traitors,  most  members  of  the 
government  tried  to  do  what  they  believed 
was  the  best  for  France. 

The  text  contains  many  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes  about  choses  vues.  Here  and  there  ap¬ 
pear,  traced  in  caustic  and  cutting  words,  the 
portraits  of  some  well  known  individual 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Aron  reveals  some 
facts  about  certain  politicians  that  may  per¬ 
haps  rehabilitate  them  in  public  opinion. 
The  author  declares  that  his  aim  in  writing 
this  book  is  to  bring  to  his  country  a  needed 
climate  of  appeasement. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl(  College 

^  Joseph  Revai.  La  littirature  et  la  democratic 
populaire.  A  propos  de  G.  Lu^acs.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Critique.  1950.  39  pages.  50  fr. 
Georg  Lukacs,  the  well  known  Marxist  critic, 
has  been  officially  rebuked.  The  militant  mani¬ 
festo  which  puts  him  in  his  place  is  the  work 
of  Joseph  Revai',  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Hungarian  Communist  party,  at  present  its 
general  secretary.  Minister  of  Education,  and 
cditor-in<hicf  of  the  party’s  official  publica¬ 
tion.  His  document  is  not  an  examination  of 
principles  but  a  warning  which  has  the  power 
of  the  party  behind  it.  All  the  criticism  of 
Lukacs  can  be  condensed  into  one  single  state¬ 
ment  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  unequivocally 
phrased  as  we  are  putting  it  here;  He  is  too 
slow.  He  remained  on  good  terms  with  the 
Popular  Front  between  1945  and  1950.  There 
was  no  objection  to  that  as  long  as  it  was 
necessary  to  cling  to  the  alliance  with  the  West¬ 
ern  powers.  Lukacs  was  acceptable  before 
1945.  Lukacs,  though  his  position  had  not 
changed,  became  a  noxious  influence  after 
1945,  since  he  frankly  believed  and  still  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  culture  of  Voll{sdemo\ratie,  which 
can  unite  capitalistic  and  socialistic  society  in 
one  mutually  tolerant  whole.  The  deadliest 
fruit  of  this  faith  was  that  Lukacs  ranked  the 
great  bourgeois  realists  higher  than  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Party,  Balzac  higher  than  the  Soviet 
writers.  Ludwig  Marcuse 

University  of  Southern  California 
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¥  Albert  Dauzat.  Precis  d’histoire  de  la 

langue  et  du  vocabulaire  fran^ais.  Paris. 

Laroussc.  1949.  251  pages. 

After  his  erudite  Histoire  de  la  langue  jran- 
(oise,  the  Sorbonne  professor  and  editor  of  Le 
fran^ais  moderne  has  described  various  as¬ 
pects  of  French  in  successive  books  meant  to 
reach  a  wider  public.  Best  known  of  those  are 
his  Tableau  de  la  langue  fran^aise,  his  Genie 
de  la  langue  fran^aise,  and  his  Etapes  de  la 
langue  fran^aise.  Now  in  this  Precis  of  lan¬ 
guage  history  he  makes  accessible  to  all  the 
essential  contributions  to  French  linguistics 
of  the  specialized  studies  published  since  the 
beginning  of  our  century.  A  bibliography  of 
such  works  is  included  at  the  end,  and  it  is 
naturally  headed  by  the  monumental  work  of 
Ferdinand  Brunot. 

It  is  in  the  first  half  of  this  Precis — the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  literary  language,  prose  and  poetry 
—that  the  general  public  will  be  most  at  ease: 
vivid  characterizations  of  the  language-styles 
of  all  primary  French  writers  make  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  picture.  The  second  half  is  more  for  the 
linguist:  it  studies  the  history  of  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  under  all  its  aspects:  sources,  borrowing, 
changes  in  meaning,  etc.,  but  still  with  a  pen 
that  never  writes  a  dull  line.  A  second  vol¬ 
ume  is  to  appear  soon.  It  will  include  the  his¬ 
tory  of  phonetics  and  grammar,  to  complete 
the  cycle.  Pierre  Delattre 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Maurice  Careme.  La  passagbre  invisible. 

Bruxelles.  “A  I’Enseigne  de  la  Sir^ne.” 
1950.  171  pages. 

There  are  many  ways  to  visit  America.  One 
can  seek  the  advantages  of  mechanical  civiliza¬ 
tion;  one  can  run  after  the  most  renowned 
spectacles  such  as  football  games,  boxing 
matches,  presidential  elections,  rodeos,  etc.,  one 
can  visit  stcKkyards,  refineries,  skyscrapers, 
colleges  and  cinemas.  Maurice  Careme  came 
with  a  small  notebook  and  a  penny  penstaff 
and  sought  I’homme.  The  pigeon  scratching 
for  food  in  Canal  Street,  the  old  French  res¬ 
taurant  keeper  in  Houston  with  the  blues,  the 
little  respectueuse  from  Galveston,  the  monkey 
in  the  zoo — these  are  what  he  saw.  He  passed 
through  Texas  .  .  .  composing  verses  to  his 
wife  who  remained  at  home.  These  travel  notes 
arc  fragments  of  conversation  with  a  passen¬ 
ger-invisible.  All  is  said  with  simplicity,  with 
luminosity,  and  the  style  is  remarkably  pure. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing  books  one  can 
read  in  our  era  of  supersexuality,  confused  de¬ 


spairs,  spiralled  philosophies  double-distilled, 
and  poetry  hermetic,  pretentious  and  tedious. 

fules  A.  Vern 
University  of  Houston 

^  Jules  Romains.  Salsette  decouvre  TAmd- 
rique.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1950. 340  pages. 
350  fr. 

The  American  edition  of  1942  is  here  repro¬ 
duced  intact,  but  enlarged  and  complemented 
by  a  second  part.  The  new  Lettres  de  Salsette, 
largely  designed  to  refute  captious  critics  who 
demanded  more  “profundity”  from  Romains, 
contain  much  of  the  charm,  wit,  generosity, 
and  freshness  of  point  of  view  of  the  first  part. 
But  despite  the  several  “penetrating”  com¬ 
ments  stemming  from  such  controversial  topics 
as  the  Negro  question  and  such  peculiar  topics 
as  the  sexual  ways  of  American  women,  the 
querulous  note  injected  into  this  continuation 
of  Salsette’s  report  produces  the  effect  of  an 
apology  that  has  not  come  off  too  well.  Per¬ 
haps  Romains  would  have  done  better  to  take 
the  stand  that  an  author  owes  nothing  to  his 
critics,  and  that  these  gentlemen  are  best  re¬ 
warded  with  silence.  Paul  Marcel  Glaude 

Objahoma  City 

^  Robert  Amadou,  Robert  Kanters.  An- 
thologie  litteraire  de  Toccultisme.  Paris. 
Julliard.  1950. 365  pages.  500  fr. 

Occultism  had  always  been  connected  in  my 
mind  with  Fakerism — the  astounding  career 
of  Cagliostro,  the  dramas  of  Zacharias  Wer¬ 
ner,  the  sophomoric  aspects  of  the  Free  Masons 
and  the  Rosicrucians.  This  book  did  not  con¬ 
vert  me,  but  it  made  me  reflect.  The  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  individual  notices  are  excel¬ 
lent;  the  selections,  as  a  rule,  are  suggestive. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  occult 
side  to  Plato,  Milton,  Blake,  Hugo:  for  the  last 
three,  Denis  Saurat’s  work  has  not  been  done 
in  vain.  The  book  made  me  attempt  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  occult,  the  mystic,  the 
mysterious,  the  fantastic,  the  symbolical,  and 
the  esoteric:  but  it  would  require  a  full-size 
essay  to  justify  my  definitions.  This  is  a  lit¬ 
erary  anthology;  a  more  technical  one  is  prom¬ 
ised,  with,  I  surmise,  the  Neo-Platonists,  St. 
John,  the  Gnostics,  Jacob  Boehme,  Paracelsus, 
St.  Germain,  Swedenborg,  Papus,  Stanislas  de 
Guaita,  Madame  Blavatzki:  a  weird  array. 
The  line  between  belief,  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief,  and  will-to-make-bclieve  is  delicate 
to  trace.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 
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^  Hermann  Bcutten,  ed.  Bodensee-Dichter- 
Spiegel.  Konstanz.  Merk.  1949.  400  pages 
4-41  plates.  8.60  dm. 

Whatever  their  differences  in  background, 
work  and  aim,  the  34  authors  of  this  anthol¬ 
ogy  certainly  have  one  thing  in  common:  their 
admiration  and  love  for  the  incomparable 
beauty  of  the  Bodensee  and  its  region.  The 
well-presented  book  contains,  besides  short 
biographies  and  photos  of  the  authors,  samples 
from  their  work  pertaining  to  the  Bodensee 
region  which  are  as  colorful  and  varied  as  the 
landscape.  To  cite  a  few  of  the  most  renowned 
authors:  Werner  Bergengruen,  Alexander  von 
Bernus,  Gottlieb  Heinrich  Heer,  Hermann 
Hesse,  Norbert  Jacques,  Ernst  Jiinger,  Fried¬ 
rich  Georg  Jiinger,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz,  The¬ 
odor  Plievier.  Reading  the  Bodensee-Dich~ 
terspiegel  is  a  heart-warming  encounter  with 
authors  who  live  there  or  have  ties  with  the 
lake  area  and  also  with  the  aspects  of  nature 
around  the  Bodensee.  Trude  Hesse 

University  of  OI{lahoma 

^  Melitta  Gerhard.  Schiller.  Bern.  Francke. 

1950.  455  pages.  15.80  Sw.  fr. 

The  number  of  books  prompted  by  the  Goethe 
bicentennial  suggests  a  similar  preoccupation 
with  Schiller  in  anticipation  of  1959.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  a  worthy  beginning.  Professor 
Gerhard  assumes  in  the  reader  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Schiller’s  life  and  works,  but, 
following  the  chronological  order,  provides  a 
kind  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  biography. 

She  establishes  the  culminating  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Schiller’s  career  in  the  Briefe  liber 
die  dsthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen  and 
related  aesthetic  studies.  Her  work  is  centered 
in  an  examination  of  Schiller’s  poems  and 
dramas,  either  as  containing  elements  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  prevailing  thought  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  in  conflict  therewith  and 
foreshadowing  the  mature  attitude  of  the 
Briefe,  and  in  works  subsequent  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Briefe  she  tests  the  application  of 
his  theories.  This  process  involves  a  new  view, 
a  new  analysis,  of  both  the  Storm  and  Stress 
plays  and  the  later  works. 

Particularly  full  and  illuminating  is  her  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  partnership.  It 
may  be  that  the  author  occasionally  pursues 
her  fundamental  theory  with  excessive  zeal 


or  fails  to  examine  critically  certain  elements, 
such  as  Schiller’s  conception  of  Greek  civili¬ 
zation.  Yet  her  work  is  to  be  cordially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  scholarly  treatment  of  the  poet 
primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  from  one 
certain  angle. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

^  Wilhelm  Giese.  Geschichte  der  spanischen 
und  portugiesischen  Uteratur.  Bonn.  Athc- 
niium.  1949.  175  pages.  7  dm. 

Part  of  Athenaum’s  popular  literary  scries, 
Geschichte  der  europdischen  Uteraturen,  this 
handy  little  volume  accomplishes  a  neat  trick 
by  combining  between  its  covers  the  surveys 
of  both  literatures  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
Written  by  a  noted  Romance  scholar,  the  book 
is  far  more  than  a  mere  outline;  in  fact,  it 
shows  a  determined  effort  to  exclude  extra¬ 
neous  historical  matter,  to  suppress  all  but  es¬ 
sential  dates,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  criti¬ 
cal  view  of  authors  and  their  works  which  is 
not  only  amazingly  complete  and  sure-footed 
but  also  makes  pleasant  reading.  A  biograph¬ 
ical  annex  supplemented  by  a  list  of  major 
works  follows  the  text. 

Howard  Reiner 
Boston,  Mass. 

^  Victor  Hehn.  Goethe  und  das  Publicum. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1949.  223  pages. 

5  dm. 

This  beautifully  edited  and  artistically  illus¬ 
trated  book  is  part  of  V^ictor  Hehn’s  (1813- 
1890)  collection  of  Goethe  studies  called  Ge-  j 
dan/^en  liber  Goethe  (1887),  to  which  Lutz  ' 
Mackensen  has  added  a  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
formative  fxjstscript.  Its  subtitle  is:  A  Uterary  \ 
History  in  Miniature.  Although  its  immediate  ! 
aim  is  to  show  how  Ciocthc’s  public,  i.c.,  his 
contemporary  readers,  reacted  to  him,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  an  amazingly  rich  commentary  ' 
on  (joethe’s  life  and  works.  While  Victor 
Hehn’s  findings,  the  loneliness  of  Goethe  and 
the  inability  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  j 
understand  him  and  his  work,  are  less  of  a  j 
revelation  to  us  than  they  were  in  1887,  this 
book  is  still  eminently  readable,  pertinent, 
and  rewarding. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Tulane  University 
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K  Julius  Kleiner.  Die  Polnische  Uteratur. 
Oskar  Walzel,  ed.  Potsdam.  Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft  Athenaion.  New  ed., 
1949.  115  pages,  ill.  13.20  dm. 

Dr.  Kleiner,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Lemberg  (Lwow),  was  an  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  on  Polish  literature,  a  scholar  of  pro¬ 
digious  fertility,  and  an  active  promoter  of  re¬ 
search  in  his  field.  As  far  back  as  1909  he  edited 
the  collected  works  of  Julius  Slowacki.  In  1912 
appeared  his  Zygmunt  Krasinsl{i.  Dzieje 
mysli,  in  two  volumes.  Later  works  dealt  with 
Mickiewicz,  Krasicki,  and  more  on  Slowacki 
and  Krasinski. 

This  work  is  a  survey  of  Polish  literature, 
from  the  early  Middle  Ages  up  to  1929.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  precludes 
detailed  information  or  extensive  analysis.  Yet 
each  author  of  note  is  given  his  proportionate 
space,  the  importance  of  his  contributions  is 
evaluated,  and  the  main  currents  of  his  thought 
arc  stated.  In  spite  of  brevity,  the  book  is  very 
readable. 

On  a  separate  slip,  distributed  with  the  book, 
the  publishers  announce  that  though  this  work 
was  ready  for  publication  in  1929  it  came  of? 
the  press  only  very  recently,  and  that  by  now 
the  management  no  longer  shares  the  views 
of  the  author  and  has  only  a  limited  number 
of  copies  to  offer,  and  only  in  the  form  of  a 
brochure;  there  is  also  a  warning  that  the  book 
is  to  be  used  only  in  scholarly  research,  as  a 
sourcebook  and  a  reference  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  bibliography  and  a 
thoroughgoing  index  of  names  and  titles. 
Many  photographs  are  scattered  through  the 
book. 

What  became  of  Dr.  Julius  Kleiner  after 
1929?  Sophie  R.  A.  Court 

Norman,  Ol^la. 

*  Joachim  Maass.  Die  Geheimwissenschajt 
der  Uteratur.  Berlin.  Suhrkamp.  1949.  IM 
pages.  5  dm. 

These  eight  lectures  given  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  deal  informally  with  the  criteria  of 
art.  These  arc  stated  as  comprising  the  follow¬ 
ing:  A  human  content,  symbolic  pointing,  the 
use  of  language  which  has  sensuous  tendency 
and  multiple  associations,  finally,  the  force  and 
originality  of  the  creative  personality.  These 
norms  are  sensitively  discussed  and  illustrated 
from  Thomas  Mann’s  Doctor  Faustus,  Goe¬ 
the’s  Werther  and  Faust,  and  from  the  work 
of  Holdcrlin,  Rilke,  and  other  German  writers. 
The  approach  spurns  the  view  that  art  should 
deal  with  temporal-social  problems.  As  a 
whole,  the  orientation  rests  largely  on  the 
Freudian  tenet  of  the  connection  between 


symbolism  and  the  dream  reaching  back  to  ele¬ 
mental  and  immemorial  depths. 

Harry  Stochower 

Brool(lyn,  N.  Y. 

^  Heinrich  Stammlcr.  America  im  Spiegel 
seiner  Uteratur,  Stuttgart.  Schwabc.  1949. 
152  pages.  4.80  dm. 

Heinrich  Stammler,  professor  of  studies  in 
American  civilization  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  has  made  a  very  successful  attempt 
to  present  to  the  educated  layman  the  growth 
of  American  letters  through  three  centuries. 
He  points  out  that  the  most  remarkable  and 
almost  unique  characteristic  of  American  lit¬ 
erature  is  its  close  and  continuous  interrela¬ 
tionship  with  life  and  reality.  The  author  finds 
only  a  few  ivory  tower  poets  in  America. 
Most  writers  have  either  an  affirmative  or  a 
negative  attitude  towards  the  demands  of  the 
hour;  they  either  accept  reality  or  they  criti¬ 
cize  and  want  to  reform  the  world.  This 
may  not  always  have  improved  the  beauty  of 
the  literary  profile  of  America,  yet  it  produced 
a  completer  integration  of  life  and  letters  than 
in  most  European  countries,  particularly  Ger¬ 
many. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  American  literature  the 
author  never  loses  sight  of  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  literary  history  which  always  keeps  its 
feet  firmly  grounded  in  political  reality.  Dr. 
Stammler  succeeds  admirably  in  giving  a  well- 
balanced  presentation  of  his  broad  topic.  Skil¬ 
fully  he  walks  the  tight-rope  between  too 
much  and  too  little.  In  some  instances  (Fre¬ 
neau,  Cooper,  Melville),  he  sketches  in  all 
brevity  excellent  literary  portraits.  Text  and 
bibliography  indicate  that  the  author  used  the 
most  authoritative  works  of  American  schol¬ 
ars,  such  as  V.  L.  Farrington,  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  J.  B.  Hubbell,  L.  Untermeyer,  M. 
Curti,  F.  Matthiessen,  A.  Kazin,  Charles 
Beard.  We  are  sure  that  the  little  book  will 
fulfill  its  task  of  interpreting  America  to  wide 
circles  of  Cierman  readers. 

Dieter  Cunz 
University  of  Maryland 

^  Wolfram  von  den  Steinen.  Das  Zeitalter 
Goethes.  Bern.  Francke.  1949.  395  pages. 
The  title  suggests  the  impressive  scope  of  this 
book.  Its  concise  treatment  and  sureness  of 
style  should  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  many  interested  readers.  Much  is  said 
about  a  line  of  thought  that  runs  from  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Occam  by  way  of  Luther,  Descartes, 
Newton  and  Kant:  the  Divine  has  nothing  to 
do  with  perception.  Into  this  line  broke  Goethe 
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with  his  mediators  between  Heaven  and  earth: 
Socrates,  Ganymede,  Mohammed,  Christ. 
Poetry  broke  loose  from  the  spell  of  the  age 
and  entered  the  realm  of  immortality.  One 
of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  the  book  is 
the  portrayal  of  Goethe  amid  the  tensions  of 
his  age.  Essential  insights  sometimes  achieve 
their  ultimate  clarity  under  the  inspiration  of 
Holderlin.  W.  A.  W. 

^  Dmitri)  Tschizewskij.  Geschichte  der  alt- 
russischen  Literatur  im  11,  12.  und  13. 
Jahrhundert.  Kiever  Epoche.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  KJostermann.  1948. 465  pages.  24  dm. 
As  the  author — who  has  since  joined  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Slavic  Languages  at  Harvard — 
points  out  in  his  Foreword,  his  new  “History 
of  Early  Russian  Literature”  (from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century)  is  meant 
both  for  Slavic  scholars  and  for  the  general 
reader.  The  former  will  find  in  it  much  that 
is  stimulating.  As  distinct  from  most  of  the 
earlier  (Russian)  works  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Ciievsky  approaches  early  Russian  literature 
in  the  first  place  from  the  purely  literary  point 
of  view,  as  an  aesthetic  fact,  and  devotes  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  problems  of  style.  It  is  his 
stylistic  analyses  that  are  particularly  fruitful 
and  interesting.  Of  considerable  interest  are 
the  parallels  between  the  Slovo  o  polt{u  Igoreve 
and  the  Ukrainian  folk  songs.  The  book  is 
richly  illustrated  and  provided  with  useful 
bibliographical  data.  Gleb  Struve 

University  of  California 

Karl  Vossler.  Poesie  der  Einsam\eit  in 
Spanien.  Miinchen.  Beck.  2nd  ed.,  1950. 
viii-|-396  pages.  14  dm. 

All  the  connotations  of  “solitude”  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in  the  13th-17th 
centuries  are  here  brought  out  by  a  Hispanist 
of  sound  scholarship  and  keen  artistic  insight. 
Religious  mysticism  is  the  dominant  motif, 
varied  in  style  and  treatment  from  medieval 
to  baroque  and  renaissance.  The  national  traits 
of  Portugal,  Castile,  and  Andalusia  are  revealed 
by  subde  differences  in  meaning  of  the  words 
saudade,  soledad,  solear,  which  in  time  gave 
their  names  to  a  poetic  genre.  It  is  litde  known 
in  comparison  with  the  great  body  of  more  ob¬ 
jective  Spanish  literature.  The  hermit,  the  ma¬ 
gician,  the  escapist  are  figures  in  the  drama 
and  fiction  of  the  period,  whether  comic  or 
tragic;  whether  in  a  pastoral  setting  or  a  deso¬ 
late  mountain  region. 

Vossler  never  loses  sight  of  the  distinction 
between  inner  and  apparent  solitude.  He  has 
brought  together  the  texts  of  many  charming 
lyrics  on  this  theme,  followed  by  his  own 


faithful  verse  translations.  This  edition  con¬ 
tains  the  emendadons  he  made  before  his 
death  in  1949.  The  illustrations  were  chosen 
to  show  aspects  of  soledad  as  conceived  by  the 
great  Spanish  painters  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words.  Helen  M.  Ranson 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Otto  Flake.  Die  Sanduhr.  Baden-Baden. 

Keppler.  1950.  527  pages.  13.80  dm. 
What  makes  us  critical  of  talents  like  Flake, 
or  even  Schaeffer  and  Wassermann,  when  they 
write  in  German,  though  we  accept  them  will¬ 
ingly  in  French?  Flake  is  a  skillful  writer  who 
has  mastered  the  technique  of  fiction  as  few 
great  novelists  have  done;  he  is  as  industrious 
as  Balzac;  he  is  intelligent  enough  and  shrewd 
enough  to  make  his  escapist  writing  look  like 
honest  literature. 

This  latest  volume  of  his  is  announced  as 
the  first  of  his  “Collected  Novels.”  Is  it  pre¬ 
tentious  of  him  to  claim  an  oeuvre?  Is  he  more 
than  a  commercial  writer  who  knows  how  to 
supply  varied  stimulation  to  all  takers?  An  in¬ 
telligent  reader  cannot  but  find  him  boring;  a 
coarser  reader  may  feel  enriched  by  him  as 
boys  are  enriched  when  they  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  Old  Shatterhand  and  confuse  that 
early  Superman  with  its  creator,  Karl  May. 
Such  forms  of  engagement  seem  to  develop 
when  the  author  himself  uses  his  writing  as 
a  substitute  for  life  rather  than  as  a  mere 
means  for  living.  Flake,  at  any  rate,  manages 
to  leave  the  impression  of  a  liberally  educated 
man,  masterful  with  women,  sure  in  all  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world.  Whether  he  is  or  is  not 
matters  little;  but  the  impression  of  intent  is 
here  and  makes  it  impossible  to  take  him  seri¬ 
ously  as  an  artist.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Max  Rene  Hesse.  Dietrich  Kattenburg.  I: 

Dietrich  und  der  Herr  der  Welt.  New  ed., 

1949.  460  pages. — II:  Jugend  ohne  Stem. 

1950. 404  pages. — III:  Vberreife  Zeit.  1950. 

482  pages.  Hamburg.  Kruger.  12  dm.  ea. 
A  special  rider  outside  the  dust-jacket  of  Vol¬ 
ume  I  calls  it,  “Die  lang  erwartete  Neuauflage 
dieses  grossen  deutschen  Romans.”  Apparendy 
this  refers  only  to  that  volume,  published  by 
Wolfgang  Kruger  in  1937;  I  find  no  evidence 
that  Volumes  II  and  III  were  previously  pub¬ 
lished. 

In  the  first  volume,  Dietrich  is  given  a  back¬ 
ground — a  large  and  wealthy  but  retrogressing 
Rhenish  industrial  family — and  a  tempera¬ 
ment  (self-willed,  obstinate,  precocious)  which 
might  turn  to  weal  or  woe  for  himself  and  his 
world.  “Der  Herr  der  Welt,”  in  whom  Die- 
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trich  fervently  believes  for  a  time,  is  the  Devil, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  this  volume  that 
Dietrich  is  finally  rid  of  him. 

The  stage  is  set  for  action  on  a  large  scale, 
but  the  promise  of  Volume  I  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  a  gifted  writer  has  muffed  the  chance  to 
turn  a  merely  interesting  story  into  a  signifi¬ 
cant  novel  of  development.  Dietrich’s  experi¬ 
ences,  instead  of  becoming  more  important 
and  mature,  continue  to  be  relatively  trivial  or 
lead  to  nothing.  Worst  of  all,  the  author  does 
not  leave  us  at  the  end  with  the  feeling  that 
his  hero  was  really  worth  all  the  paper  lav¬ 
ished  upon  him.  I  see  this  failure  as  due  to 
three  cardinal  errors:  an  excess  of  actors;  a  per¬ 
sistent  dominance  of  female,  especially  erotic, 
psychology;  the  absence  of  a  controlling  de¬ 
sign  to,  which  incident  and  episode  should  be 
subordinate.  As  a  result,  skilful  characteriza¬ 
tion,  shrewd  insight,  superior  dialogue  are 
wasted.  Many  of  these  pages  can  be  read  with 
pleasure;  but  the  Rnal  total  is  disappointment. 

Bayard  Q.  Morgan 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

M  Friedo  Lampe.  Ratten  und  Schwdne. 
Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts.  1950.  183 
pages.  7.80  dm. 

I  knew  Lampe  twenty-five  years  ago  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  Bremen,  who  had  a  private  income 
that  allowed  him  a  life  of  cultured  sensualism. 
He  reacted  to  life  with  ironic  self -protection 
and  well-mannered  superciliousness  and  was 
attracted  to  authors  of  reduced  vitality,  in 
whom  he  sensed  related  traits,  Gockingk,  Stif- 
tcr,  Jacobsen. 

When  he  appeared  in  print  he  created  a 
slight  sensation.  He  had  even  changed  his 
prosaic  first  name  to  the  romantic  or  Man- 
nian  Fried-o.  Now  we  have  before  us  his  last 
novel,  a  few  posthumous  pieces,  and  a  just 
but  sensitive  appreciation  by  Johannes  Pfeif¬ 
fer;  we  see  that  he  never  changed.  He  is  de¬ 
rivative,  able  to  reflect  his  reactions  and  pass¬ 
ing  sensations  in  polished,  somewhat  ornate, 
but  withal  natural  prose  that  retains  a  Bremen 
flavor.  He  likes  the  colorful  and  musical  noc¬ 
turne  with  ample  erotic  fragrance,  but  he  has 
enough  self<ontrol  to  keep  life  and  art  sep¬ 
arated.  He  has  nothing  to  give  but  his  gende 
and  selfish  art  or  craft,  but  by  that  he  adds  a 
touch  of  color  and  of  music  to  German  letters. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Hermann  Lenz.  Das  doppelte  Gesicht. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1949. 
328  pages.  7  dm. 

I  find  in  myself  a  growing  distaste  for  the 


narrative  (i.c.  fictional)  depiction  of  insanity 
on  the  one  hand,  dream-states  on  the  other. 
In  both  cases  the  author  takes  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage,  because  nobody  can  check  on  him; 
and  by  the  same  token  there  is  nothing  to  be 
learned  or  gained.  It  does  not  help  me  that 
Hermann  Lenz’s  dreams  are  fancified  into 
“surrealism”:  to  me  they  remain  dreams,  and 
I  do  not  find  that  they  lead  to  the  positive 
values  which  the  jacket  suggests  as  their  ulti¬ 
mate  goal.  Lenz  has  a  vivid  imagination,  much 
resourcefulness  in  episode  and  motivation,  a 
power  of  characterization  which  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  bizarre  than  the  conventional 
personality,  and  considerable  verbal  skill.  This 
is  a  good  deal,  and  many  readers  may  find  it 
enough.  Bayard  Q.  Morgan 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

**  Wolfgang  Muller.  Das  Verhbr.  Stuttgart. 

Klett.  1950.  230  pages.  6.80  dm. 

This  curious  novel  with  symbolic-allegorical 
overtones  takes  the  form  of  a  narrative  by  a 
young  investigator,  an  ex-flier,  who  is  charged 
with  the  surveillance  and  unmasking  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  group  of  plotters  headed  by  the  bar¬ 
tender  Bakuni.  Enigmatic,  ruthless  Bakuni  be¬ 
lieves  that  “Nichts  wird  besser  .  .  .  es  bleibt 
alles  beim  alten”;  he  wants  to  eliminate  change 
in  the  world  and  feels  destined  to  become 
World  President.  In  his  tortured  quest  for 
Reality,  the  artist  Martin,  who  has  been  under 
Bakuni’s  sway,  finally  shoots  him.  Das  Ver- 
hor  is  somewhat  reminiscent,  in  technique  and 
content,  of  Kafka  and  Faulkner.  The  reader 
will  not  soon  forget  Bakuni,  Martin,  the  Chef 
who  subjects  his  investigator  to  a  series  of 
Verb  ore,  Martin’s  sweetheart  Antoinette,  and 
the  narrator’s  former  commanding  officer 
Mike.  Harry  Zohn 

Harvard  University 

*  Anna  Seghers.  Die  Gefdhrten.  Berlin.  Auf- 
bau.  2nd  cd.,  1949.  240  pages.  5.40  dm. 
This  is  the  reissue  of  a  novel  that  appeared 
first  in  1932.  It  is  the  story  of  the  oppressed 
in  many  lands  who  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
family  carry  on  the  batde  against  fascism  and 
reaction.  Whether  the  country  be  Hungary, 
Poland,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  or  China — the  basic 
pattern  of  the  class  struggle  is  the  same.  The 
fate  of  the  various  fighters  is  told  with  intense 
sympathetic  fervor.  The  accomplished  nar¬ 
rative  technique  of  the  author’s  later  works 
is  lacking.  The  novel  fails  to  coalesce  and  re¬ 
mains  a  mosaic  in  which  the  parts  hold  greater 
attraction  than  the  whole  which  they  com¬ 
pose.  However,  as  a  document  in  Anna  Se- 
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ghcrs’  literary  development,  the  story  deserved 
to  be  made  available  again. 

W.  K.  Pfeilcr 
University  of  Nebrasl{a 

^  Crete  Weil.  Ans  Ende  der  Welt.  Berlin. 

Volk  und  Welt.  1949.  107  pages.  3.80  dm. 
This  seems  to  be  the  first  major  novel  by 
Crete  Weil,  who  worked  into  it  some  of  her 
own  breath-taking  experiences  as  a  Cerman 
refugee  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  Nazis’ 
inhuman  rule.  She  tells  vividly  the  story  of 
two  Jewish  families,  closely  related,  yet  liv¬ 
ing  in  different  worlds — one  of  the  two  men 
is  the  famous  Professor  Salomon  Waterdrager, 
the  other  a  p)oor  diamond<utter  of  the  same 
name.  The  latter  is  saved  by  his  union,  while 
the  scientist  and  his  wife  are  sent  to  the  gas 
chambers.  But  the  once  spoiled  daughter  and 
the  courageous  son  of  these  two  men  find 
themselves  in  love,  hoping  to  remain  together 
“to  the  end  of  the  world” — even  after  the  con¬ 
centration  camp  parts  them  so  very  soon.  This 
is  a  litde  volume  of  real  literary  value,  which 
also  throws  light  on  Nazi  Cermany’s  uncul¬ 
ture  and  corruptness. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Werner  Wilk.  Wesenholz.  Potsdam.  Riit- 
ten  &  Loening.  1949. 310  pages.  6.50  dm. 
In  order  to  save  the  mother  and  sister  of  his 
exiled  Jewish  friend  from  prison  and  deporta¬ 
tion,  the  anti-Nazi  writer  Konrad  Wenzel,  in 
1938,  declares  falsely  that  his  friend’s  sister 
is  his  wife.  The  result  is  confusion  and  catas¬ 
trophe.  Konrad  Wenzel’s  marriage  is  an¬ 
nulled;  after  1945  he  is  listed  as  a  Nazi;  every¬ 
body  turns  against  him.  His  friend,  who  has 
never  ceased  to  believe  in  him,  returns  from 
exile  and  secures  the  reopening  of  his  case  and 
his  rehabilitation.  The  book  is  mature  and 
moving,  in  calm,  careful,  poetically  vivid  lan¬ 
guage,  with  a  well-organized  plot,  with  charac¬ 
ters  which  live  and  breathe,  with  sharply  out¬ 
lined  men  and  landscapes — a  powerful  evoca¬ 
tion  of  tragic  conflict  in  a  time  that  was  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  joint.  F.  S.  Grosshut 

West  New  Yori^,  N.  /. 

**  Deutsche  Gedichte.  Wiesbaden.  Diete- 
rich’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1949.  655 
vii  pages.  12  dm. 

Another  anthology  of  German  verse,  com¬ 
piled  by  an  unnamed  editorial  board,  pub¬ 
lished  as  volume  91  of  the  meritorious  Samm- 
lung  Dieterich.  The  selection  covers  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  700  to  our  time.  The  consideration 
of  contemporary  poets  ( Bergengruen,  Billin- 


ger,  Leip,  et  al.)  is  to  be  acclaimed  on  grounds 
of  principle  even  if  the  selective  principles  arc 
often  puzzling,  to  say  the  least.  But  then  the 
compilers  admit  with  commendable  modesty 
“Allen  zu  gefallen  ist  unmoglich.”  There  arc 
biographical  and  bibliographical  notes,  and  an 
attempt  at  genealogical  interpretation  of  some 
of  Goethe’s  and  Schiller’s  poems.  The  index 
provides  listings  both  according  to  authors’ 
names  in  chronological  order  and  to  first  lines 
in  alphabetical  arrangement.  The  value  of  the 
work  as  a  gift  book  could  have  been  enhanced 
by  better  paper,  more  distinguished  print  and 
more  attractive  binding.  E.  E.  N. 

®  Hans  Egon  Holthusen.  Hier  in  der  Zeit. 

Miinchen.  Piper.  1949.  67  pages.  4.50  dm. 
Holthusen,  a  man  of  thirty-seven,  is  becoming 
widely  known  in  Germany,  not  only  as  essay¬ 
ist  and  critic,  but  also  as  a  poet.  TTiis  is  the 
first  collection  of  his  poems,  some  of  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  Die  Wandlung, 
German  Life  and  Letters,  etc.  He  holds  an 
Existentialist  view  of  life  which  moves  be¬ 
tween  Kafkaesque  hopelessness  and  the  “para¬ 
doxical  joy”  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  certainty  of  a  transcendental  answer 
tempts  him,  in  his  lesser  poems,  to  present  it 
in  too  facile  a  manner.  But  in  his  long  hex¬ 
ameter  poems,  such  as  Trilogie  des  Krieges, 
Phantasie  iiber  ein  Frauenantlitz  (which  con¬ 
tains  the  words  that  form  the  book  title), 
Holthusen  is  convincing. 

The  poet’s  style  is  somewhat  uneven,  for 
it  tends  toward  a  tired  diffuseness.  But  at  his 
best  he  achieves  compact  lines  filled  with  pas¬ 
sionate  tension.  His  handling  of  various  tra¬ 
ditional  forms  is  skillful  and  often  enhanced 
by  an  original  use  of  language  (cf.  Der  Alte, 
Hingabe,  Karsamstag,  or  the  sonnet  sequence 
Klage  urn  den  Bruder).  Although  flat  and 
hackneyed  words  and  images  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  avoided,  Holthusen  possesses  a  Rilkean 
touch  and  endows  some  of  the  simplest  words 
with  brilliance  and  depth. 

Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 
University  of  Manitoba 

^  Eberhard  Meckel.  Gesammelte  Gedichte. 

Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1949.  192  pages.  6  dm. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  Meckel’s  poems, 
which  go  back  to  1932.  It  is  the  third  edition 
under  the  Insel  imprint,  which  should  at  least 
suggest  the  stature  of  the  author.  Meckel  can 
perhaps  best  be  compared  with  Robert  Frost. 
He  is  genuine,  he  has  his  own  music,  his  own 
rhythm,  his  own  earnestness,  and  his  own  hu¬ 
mor.  In  German,  he  might  be  called  herb. 
This  does  not  preclude  subdety  and  melody, 
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but  it  docs  exclude  mere  taste  and  pseudo- 
poetic  craftsmanship  of  the  sort  that,  through 
imitators  of  George  and  Rilke,  has  lately 
usurped  the  domain  of  poetic  creation. 

As  Meckel’s  book  on  C.  F.  Meyer  shows, 
he  can  fully  understand  the  artistry  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  craftsman;  but  he  is  more  than  that 
himself.  Though  he  has  hardly  ever  had,  or 
sought,  publicity  that  makes  an  author  fash¬ 
ionable,  the  numerous  editions  of  his  poems 
show  that  his  following  is  not  slight.  But  the 
rigorous  exclusion  of  previously  published 
poems,  no  longer  up  to  his  present  standard 
of  perfection,  would  indicate  that  he  deserves 
a  still  wider  hearing.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Eckart  Petcrich.  Gedichte  1933-1946.  Frei¬ 
burg  i.  B.  Herder.  1949. 148  pages.  5.20  dm. 
This  volume,  gathering  over  a  decade’s  work 
by  the  author  of  Sonette  einer  Griechin,  af¬ 
fords  insight  into  his  creative  world.  Not 
strongly  original,  Petcrich  yet  has  a  strong 
formal  gift,  a  fine  sensitivity  to  the  underlying 
traditions  of  his  art.  In  short,  he  combines 
piety  toward  remoter  poets  of  the  past  with 
an  awareness  of  the  living  scene  as  he  himself 
has  emotionally  experienced  it.  Hence,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  echoes  of  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology  and  of  Plato  in  his  basic  chords,  Rilke 
and  Hesse  in  his  overtones.  Aside  from  less 
potent  “occasional”  lyrics,  he  is  by  and  large 
effective  and,  at  his  best,  memorable. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

Ignaz  Zangerlc.  Die  Bestimmting  des 
Dichters.  Freiburg  i.Br.  Herder.  1949.  151 
pages.  3.80  dm. 

This  essay  by  the  Austrian  Catholic  writer  and 
poet  attempts  to  formulate  Christian  poetics. 
Language  is  seen  as  testifying  to  the  existence 
of  God  and  man,  as  well  as  to  the  chasm  be¬ 
tween  man  and  creation  which  has  opened 
up  since  man’s  fall.  Yet  art  is  also  a  recollection 
of  Paradise,  and  its  imagery  contains  the  true 
destiny  of  man.  Writers  who  do  not  fully 
measure  up  to  this  religious  norm,  such  as 
Rilke  and  Kafka,  arc  viewed  as  limited;  others 
such  as  Thomas  Mann  arc  criticized  for  their 
“false  theology.”  On  the  other  hand,  Paul 
Claudel  and  especially  Georg  Trakl  arc  held 
up  as  poets  of  redemption.  The  vocation  of 
the  Christian  poet  is  to  show  the  Catholic  idea 
as  “the  truly  all-embracing.”  At  the  same  time, 
the  author  recognizes  that  one  cannot  speak 
of  Christian  literature  unless  its  idea  is  po¬ 
etically  fashioned.  Harry  Slochower 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^  Gottfried  Benn.  Ausdrucl^swelt.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Limes.  1949.  112  pages.  7.50  dm. 
“Gedankengange  aus  den  Jahren  1940  bis 
1945  ...”  so  the  V  or  wort  characterizes  these 
rather  random  utterances,  most  of  which, 
however,  deal  in  one  way  or  another  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  expression  in  recent  years.  Those  who 
know  Benn  at  all  will  know  what  to  expect: 
utmost  concentration  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  independence  of  judgment,  and  an  acrid 
outlook  on  the  modern  scene.  I  doubt  if  I 
have  read  as  savage  an  excoriation  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Third  Reich  as  in  the  opening 
essay,-  "Kunst  und  Drittes  Reich."  Benn’s  criti¬ 
cal  acumen  is  strikingly  displayed  in  a  swift 
but  comprehensive  glance  at  a  certain  Julius 
Schmidhauser.  All  in  all,  this  is  strong  meat, 
salutary  if  you  can  take  it. 

Bayard  Q.  Morgan 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

^  Josef  Korner.  Marginalien.  Kritische 
Beitrage  zur  geistesgeschichtlichen  For- 
schung.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Schulte-Bulmke. 
1950.  91  pages.  5  dm. 

With  keen  critical  insight  and  remarkably 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  special  field  of 
interest,  German  Romanticism,  Dr.  Korner 
here  offers  a  considerable  number  of  incisive 
book  reviews  which  were  written  pardy  be¬ 
fore,  partly  since  his  incarceration  in  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp.  It  is  by  no  means  a  vain 
boast  when  he  expresses  the  hope  that  his 
notes,  suggested  emendations,  deletions,  and 
additions  may  prove  helpful  to  present  and 
future  editors  or  biographers  of  the  works  or 
the  men  in  question.  Scholars  interested  in  the 
Cierman  Romantics  will  want  this  book  on 
their  shelves,  and  any  one  dealing  with  Fried¬ 
rich  Karl  von  Savigny  (to  whom  the  author 
assigns  the  position  of  leadership  among  the 
philosophers  of  the  movement,  and  not  to 
Schelling)  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it. 

U.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

^  Franz  Taucher.  Von  Tag  zu  Tag.  Graz- 
Wien.  Leykam.  1948.  256  pages.  24  s. 
The  Graz  poet  and  journalist  has  collected  in 
this  volume  a  group  of  robust,  compact,  and 
meaty  jeuilletons.  His  work  reminds  one  a 
litde  of  Ferdinand  Kiirnberger,  who  was  born 
as  far  from  Vienna  as  Taucher  was,  and  whose 
jeuilletons  were  flatteringly  omitted  from  the 
black  book  of  that  great  foe  of  the  genre,  Karl 
Kraus.  In  these  essays,  book  reviews,  play- 
evaluations  and  discussions,  there  is  no  taint 
of  the  all-too-human,  of  frivolity  or  hollow  bril¬ 
liance — the  tragic  earnestness  of  the  time 
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would  have  made  this  impossible.  We  have 
here  thoroughly  serious,  solid  meditations  of  a 
humanistic  character,  which  the  author  under¬ 
takes  to  make  palatable  for  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  who  have  bwn  deprived  of  such  nourish¬ 
ment  since  the  advent  of  the  Nazis. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  at  which  we  are 
reminded  of  the  questionable  element  which 
is  implied  by  the  very  word  jeuilleton.  I  am 
thinking  of  Taucher’s  defense  of  Hermann 
Bahr  against  Karl  Kraus.  Bahr’s  personality 
is  a  perfect  example  of  the  instability,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  lack  of  character,  which  constantly 
threaten  the  jeuilleton  and  Austria  in  general. 

One  has  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  prevalent 
tendency,  especially  in  Austria,  to  hark  back 
to  the  year  1933  as  if  nothing  had  changed 
in  the  meantime.  The  influence  of  journalism 
on  publishing,  moreover,  seems  to  have  per¬ 
sisted  unchanged.  The  critic,  who  in  a  measure 
holds  the  whip  hand  over  the  publisher,  seems 
to  have  retained  his  priority  in  the  matter  of 
the  acceptance  of  manuscripts.  But  I  have  no 
wish  to  question  the  dignity  and  value  of 
Taucher’s  work.  These  essays  were  eminently 
worth  putting  into  book  form. 

Ernst  Weddinger 
S1{idmore  College 

*  Dieter  Wyss.  Der  Surreedismus.  Etne  Ein- 
fuhrung  und  Deutung  surrecdistischer 
Uteratur  und  Malerei.  Heidelberg.  Schnei¬ 
der.  1950.  88  pages,  ill.  +  16  plates. 
12.50  dm. 

This  book  describes  an  approach  to  art  and  a 
style  which  in  the  author’s  opinion  is  prac¬ 
tically  dead.  This  may  be  true  for  Europe;  not 
so  for  America  where  European  movements 
arrive  with  delay  but  last  correspondingly 
longer.  The  writer  uses  the  psychoanalytical 
method,  with  some  inclusion  of  Jungian  psy¬ 
chology,  and  applies  it  to  literature  as  well  as 
to  painting.  Excerpts  from  poetry,  and  good 
illustrations,  provide  the  necessary  documen¬ 
tation.  Since  Rimbaud  is  given  his  deserved 
place,  one  wonders  why  Kafka  has  not  been 
included.  Wyss  finds  the  most  successful  real¬ 
ization  of  surrealism  in  painting,  although  the 
American  neo-Romantic  group  emerging  from 
surrealism  and  represented  by  such  able  artists 
as  Berman,  Lebrun,  Stuempfig,  and  others 
seems  unknown  to  the  author. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  expressed  in  the 
following:  “Every  surrealist  text — if  not  too 
incomprehensible  [sici] — can  be  submitted  to 
interpretation  since  interpretation  is  nothing 
but  an  effort  to  replace  the  unknown  by  the 
known.’’  Applying  this  principle,  the  author 
identifies  the  free,  associative  play  of  imagina¬ 


tion  with  impulses,  drives  and  symbolical  no¬ 
tions.  But  Wyss’s  method  is  much  too  simple. 
Only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  each  of  these 
artists,  such  as  for  instance  the  autobiography 
of  Dali  provides,  can  offer  us  keys  for  the  de¬ 
ciphering  of  surrealist  works  of  art.  And  much 
will  never  be  decipherable  because  it  is  trans- 
rational  or  intentionally  nihilistic-nonsensical. 
Mr.  Wyss’s  book  can  be  used  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent  compilation  more  than  as  a  historical  in¬ 
terpretation.  Alfred  Neumeyer 

Mills  College 

^  Paul  Ortwin  Rave.  Kunstdi\tatur  im 
Dritten  Reich.  Hamburg.  Mann.  1950. 
96  pages  -j-  8  plates.  4  dm. 

The  author  of  this  small  but  historically  im¬ 
portant  book  has  been  connected  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Galerie  in  Berlin  for  a  quarter-century 
and  therefore  was  a  close  eye-witness  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  war  against  modern  art.  The  story  un¬ 
folded  is  not  only  one  of  cultural  disruption 
and  disintegration  but  also  of  human  conduct 
under  stress.  We  meet  people  of  courage, 
shrewd  compromisers,  fanatics  and  sycophants 
of  the  Fiihrer  in  this  minor  drama  within  the 
large  tragedy. 

The  author  touches  upon  the  central  human 
problem  in  asking,  “Would  the  resignation  of 
this  and  that  museum  director  or,  even  more 
so,  open  resistance  have  made  sense?  I  leave 
this  question  unanswered;  it  touches  upon  the 
deepest  German  conscience’’  (translation  by 
the  reviewer).  The  answer  is  emphatically 
“yes.’’  Not  only  is  resistance  a  political  weapon 
but  even  more  it  is  necessary  for  maintaining 
self-respect  in  the  light  of  one’s  own  con¬ 
science.  Germany’s  educated  middle-class, 
with  notable  exceptions,  did  not  show  enough 
of  such  a  spirit  during  the  Hitler  years. 

The  objectively  written  and  excellently  in¬ 
formed  text,  enriched  by  reproductions  from 
the  exhibition  of  “degenerate  art’’  in  Munich, 
is  supplemented  by  lists  of  works  of  art  ex¬ 
hibited  on  this  occasion,  and  by  other  lists  such 
as  the  one  of  art  works  auctioned  at  Lucerne 
at  the  German  government’s  order.  This  book 
therefore  is  a  primary  historical  source. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Ludwig  Misch.  Beethoven-Studien,  Berlin. 
Walter  de  Gruyter.  1950.  149  pages. 
3.80  dm. 

The  author  qualifies  this  collection  quite  ex- 
aedy  as  parerga  or  preparations  for  more  ex¬ 
tensive  studies  which  he  was  unable  to  write 
because  of  political  persecution  during  the 
terrible  years  of  Nazism. 
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Made  up  of  program  notes,  short  articles 
for  newspapers  and  musical  magazines,  the 
content  of  this  book,  with  the  exception  of 
the  analysis  of  the  Great  Fugue  and  one  or 
two  articles  about  formal  problems,  is  of  slight 
importance. 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  carries  on  the 
worst  traditions  of  German  musicology.  His 
text  is  overloaded  with  footnotes,  his  treat¬ 
ment  heavy-handed,  polemical  and  pedantic. 
In  some  of  the  articles  the  ethic  element  in 
Beethoven’s  music  is  particularly  stressed — a 
pathetic  testimony  to  the  intellectual  situa¬ 
tion  in  Germany  under  the  Nazi  regime. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  Yort^,  N.  Y. 

X  Bernhard  Bavink.  Weltschdpfung  in  My- 
thos  und  Religion,  Philosophie  und  Natur- 
wissenschaft.  Aloys  Wenzl,  cd.  Basel. 
Ernst  Reinhardt.  1950.  126  pages.  4.80 
Sw.  fr. 

This  very  interesting  and  well  written  book 
by  the  late  Bernhard  Bavink  is  number  four 
in  the  series  “Belief  and  Knowledge.”  The 
book  has  a  foreword  and  some  concluding 
notes  by  A.  Wenzl.  The  first  two  parts  of  the 
monograph  are  briefly  devoted  to  ancient  and 
medieval  cosmogonies  in  mythology  (and  re¬ 
ligion),  and  in  philosophy.  The  third  and 
largest  part  of  the  book  deals  with  modern 
scientific  cosmogonies  and  theories  of  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system,  such  as  those  of 
Kant-Laplace,  Jeans,  Einstein,  and  Dirac-Jor- 
dan  (along  with  some  notes  on  such  theories 
of  G.  Lemaitre  and  of  Carl  von  Weizsacker). 
Throughout  this  section,  the  atomic,  quantum, 
nuclear  and  relativity  theories  are  examined  in 
their  modern  forms,  with  their  applications 
to  astronomy,  astrophysics,  stellar  and  cosmic 
origin  and  evolution.  The  style  of  writing  is 
clear,  and  the  subject  is  simply  but  maturely 
treated.  Carlton  W.  Berenda 

University  of  Oltlahoma 

*  L.  M.  Bochenski.  Der  sowjetrussische  dia- 
lef^tische  Materialismus.  Bern.  Francke. 
1950.  213  pages.  8.40  Sw.  fr. 

The  more  obvious  the  primitive  subtleties  of 
Marxism  appear,  and  the  clearer  and  the  more 
present  the  Bolshevist  danger  becomes,  the 
harder  it  is — shades  of  the  dialectic? — to  find 
a  book  on  the  subject  which  is  not  engaged  in 
cither  a  redundant,  if  fiery,  crusade  against 
Bolshevism  (frequently  being  equally  doc¬ 
trinaire),  or  in  a  veiled  or  frank  apology  for  it. 
The  present  treatise  deserves,  for  that  reason 
alone,  praise  and  a  warm  welcome.  It  is  a  con¬ 
cise,  intelligent,  and  both  dispassionate  and 


critical  account  of  the  philosophical  premises 
of  Bolshevism.  It  offers,  furthermore,  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  vast  and  rigidly  disciplined  po¬ 
litical  monastery  into  which  the  Russian  in¬ 
telligentsia  is  organized  where  he  who  docs 
not  heed  the  Hegelian  gospel  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  ideas  is  the  salvation  of  society  in¬ 
vites  damnation  upon  himself. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Swarthmore  College 

^  Hinrich  Knittermeyer.  Jacob  Burc\hardt. 

Deutung  und  Berufung  des  abendldn- 

dischen  Menschen.  Zurich.  Hirzel.  1949. 

292  pages. 

As  the  subtide  indicates,  this  is  one  more  of 
the  increasing  number  of  books  dealing  with 
Burckhardt  as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  European  catastrophe  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Thus,  particular  stress  is  laid  on 
Burckhardt  the  contemporary.  In  nine  chap¬ 
ters  the  book  discusses  the  essential  aspects  of 
Burckhardt’s  life  and  W eltanschauung,  with 
many  striking  quotations  from  his  letters,  his 
Reflections  on  World  History,  and  his — not 
yet  sufficiendy  appreciated — Historical  Frag¬ 
ments.  The  author  treats  the  main  concepts  of 
Burckhardt’s  philosophy:  state,  religion,  and 
culture;  and  his  attitude  toward  the  basic  is¬ 
sues  of  history  in  general  and  the  essence  of 
western  tradition  as  embodied  in  Antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages.  Finally  we  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Burckhardt  as  a  critic  of  his  own 
age  and  keen  analyst  of  the  course  leading 
from  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  to 
the  modern  era  of  revolution,  anarchy,  and 
totalitarianism.  Felix  M.  Wassermann 

Southwestern  College  at  Memphis 

^  Marcel  Reding.  Die  Existenzphilosophie. 

Diisseldorf.  Schwann.  1949.  238  pages. 

11.50  dm. 

This  book  by  a  Catholic  author  gives  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  critical  survey  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  forms  of  Existential  philosophy.  Starting 
with  a  review  of  the  historical  foundations  and 
the  predecessors  of  today’s  Existentialism,  it 
then  enlarges  in  detail  upon  the  different  sys¬ 
tematic,  logical  and  phenomenological  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Existentialism,  discusses  the  mani¬ 
fold  variations  of  the  philosophical  concepts 
of  Existence  and  finally  interprets  Existential¬ 
ism  as  found  in  the  systems  of  its  contempo¬ 
rary  exponents,  especially  in  Heidegger,  Jas¬ 
pers,  Sartre,  Marcel.  In  the  conclusive  and 
evaluating  chapters  the  old  and  the  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  Existentialism  are  compared  in  a  very 
illuminating  way,  its  limitations  drawn,  and 
a  demand  made  for  a  new  philosophy  which 
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would  consider  existence  as  a  whole  ( Gesamt- 
wirklich}{eit) .  Leo  Hertel 

Franl{lin  College,  Fran/{lin,  Ind. 

^  Hans  M.  Wolff.  Die  Weltanschauung  der 
deutschen  Aufl^ldrung  in  geschichtlicher 
Entwickjung.  Bern.  Francke.  1949.  269 
pages.  14  Sw.  fr. 

Because  of  the  inevitable  overlapping  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  literature  in  the  Age  of  Reason, 
the  study  of  that  period  requires  unusual 
equipment  on  the  part  of  the  critic  and  his¬ 
torian.  Professor  Wolff  of  the  University  of 
California  meets  this  requirement  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree.  He  traces  the  central  conception 
of  the  Bestimmung  des  Menschen  from  its 
origin  in  the  Reformation  through  the  thought 
of  Christian  Thomasius  to  C.  M.  Wieland  and 
G.  E.  Lessing,  with  attention  to  the  variations 
that  developed  with  the  Rationalistic  and  pop¬ 
ular  philosophers  of  the  Aujf^ldrung.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  work  that  admirably  fills  a  serious 
gap  in  eighteenth-century  studies  and  will  in 
the  future  be  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  many  writers  now  passed  over 
with  slight  (and  frequently  mistaken)  com¬ 
ment.  Robert  T.  Clarl(,  Jr. 

University  of  Texas 

^  Karl  Kerenyi.  Niobe.  Neue  Studien  iiber 
antike  Religion  und  Humanitdt.  Zurich. 
Rhein- Verlag.  1949. 264  pages.  19.50  Sw.fr. 
This  collection  of  ten  essays  on  classical  re¬ 
ligion  and  mythology  reveals  the  author  not 
only  as  classicist  and  philosopher  but  also  as 
psychologist.  The  title-piece  presents  the  view 
that  the  Niobe  legend  records  not  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  a  presumptuous  mortal  at  the  hands  of 
the  gods,  but  rather  the  Promethean  punish¬ 
ment  of  one  who  was  herself  a  goddess;  that 
as  Prometheus  was  Urmensch,  so  Niobe  was 
Urfrau  to  the  Greeks.  While  the  original  di¬ 
vinity  of  Niobe  is  undeniable,  yet  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  parallelism  between  Prometheus 
and  Niobe  is  rendered  somewhat  obscure  by 
Kerenyi’s  diffuse  style.  Among  the  other  es¬ 
says,  Urmensch  und  Mysterium  traces  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  “scientific”  anthropological  studies 
among  the  ancients  (as  in  Lucretius’  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  human  race)  to  such  bodies 
of  religious  belief  as  that  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  of  Demeter;  Die  Gottin  mit  der 
Schale  recognizes  as  Psyche  a  female  figure 
which  occurs  in  second  and  third  century 
painting  and  relief  sculpture  and  which  had 
previously  been  identified  as  Aphrodite  or 
Ariadne.  It  is  Kerenyi’s  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  mythological  studies  that  he  endeavors 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  forms  of  worship  and 


to  reveal  the  spiritual  and  emotional  relation¬ 
ship  between  ancient  man  and  his  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  Henry  S.  Robinson 

University  of  Ol(lahoma 

^  Ferdinand  Fried.  Das  Abenteuer  des  } 
Abendlandes.  Diisseldorf.  Diederich.  1950.  * 

270  pages.  12.50  dm. 

Europe’s  last  great  adventure  is  to  become  a 
unified  Weltmacht  unencumbered  by  “naive, 
barbaric  America  and  brutal,  primitive,  fan¬ 
tastic  Russia.”  This  is  the  dream  of  a  historian 
whose  ignorance  of  all  things  American  is  as  ’ 
profound  as  his  reluctance  to  talk  about  Rus¬ 
sia  in  unequivocal  language  is  suspect.  He 
thinks  only  in  terms  of  world-power  and 
world-domination,  unwilling  to  consider  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  or  the  United  Nations, 
as  a  less  adventurous,  i.e.,  less  disastrous  solu¬ 
tion  for  Europe.  He  circumvents  today’s  his-  / 

tory,  particularly  Germany’s  part  in  it,  with  | 

endless  analogies  from  the  Classic  and  pre-  1 

Classic  ages,  and  quotes  from  Nietzsche,  i 

Spengler,  Burckhardt,  Frobenius,  Toynbee,  i 

and  others,  whatever  furthers  his  thesis  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  mission  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
new  European  Nationalism. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allensparl(,  Colo. 

^  Walther  Hofer.  Geschichtschreibung  und 
Weltanschauung.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg. 

1950.  553  pages. 

This  is  a  keen  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  the 
Cierman  concept  of  history  developed  after 
World  War  I  by  Troeltsch,  Hintze,  Meineckc 
and  others  and  known  as  Historismus.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  the  individualistic,  relativistic  and 
evolutionary  view  of  history,  and  the  inter¬ 
dependence  between  the  historian’s  personal 
philosophy  and  the  events  that  he  describes 
and  interprets. 

The  author  effectively  illustrates  his  analysis  | 
by  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  voluminous  \ 
writings  of  Friedrich  Meinecke,  the  most  dis-  j 
tinguished  living  German  historian,  now  near¬ 
ly  ninety  years  of  age,  and  himself  the  author 
of  a  two- volume  work  on  the  origins  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  historicism  published  in  1936. 

Dr.  Hofer  shows  clearly  how  Meinecke  passed 
through  three  phases  of  philosophic  outlook: 

( 1 )  before  World  War  I,  a  neo-Kantian  ideal¬ 
ism;  (2)  from  1918  to  1933,  as  a  result  of  the 
destruction  of  Germany’s  power,  a  dualistic 
view  in  which  a  more  mechanistic  and  posi¬ 
tivist  interpretation  was  associated  with  his 
earlier  idedism;  and  (3)  during  the  Nazi 
tyranny  after  1933  the  phase  of  Historismus, 
when  in  retirement  he  restudied  German  his- 
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tory  and  tradition  in  order  to  find  the  meaning 
of  Germany’s  fate  and  the  significance  of  his¬ 
tory  for  his  own  life  and  world  outlook. 

As  Dr.  Hofer  examines  the  views  of  Hegel, 
Ranke,  Burckhardt,  Croce,  Lamprecht,  Dil- 
they  and  others,  his  volume  is  as  interesting 
for  the  philosopher  as  for  the  historian. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

K  Walter  Schneefuss.  Asien.  Graz.  Leykam. 

1950.  296  pages  -f-  6  maps.  45  s. 

The  author  has  made  a  commendable  attempt 
at  the  impossible:  the  compassing  within  279 
pages  of  the  story  of  Asia  from  Babylon  to 
m^ern  Japan.  However,  for  the  general  read¬ 
er,  it  offers  a  simple,  chronological  survey  of 
the  heretofore  neglected  areas  of  world  history; 
and  it  is  complemented  by  seven  pages  of 
dynastic  tables,  by  three  pages  giving  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  form,  area,  population,  etc.,  of  the 
states  in  the  Asia  of  today,  and  by  six  excellent 
maps  of  Asian  empires:  Ancient  Near-  and 
Middle-East,  Alexander,  Islam,  Mongol,  West, 
and  Japan.  Percy  Buchanan 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Hans  Guggenbiihl.  Ewald  von  Kleist. 
Erlenbach  Zurich.  Rentsch.  1948.  144 
pages.  9.50  Sw.  fr. 

Literature  on  the  gentle  poet  and  noble  Prus¬ 
sian  officer  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of 
Kunersdorf  is  so  scarce  that  any  additional 
information  on  his  life  and  work  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  friendly  reception.  Although  his  lit¬ 
erary  work  has  fallen  into  oblivion,  the  man 
Kleist,  whose  kind-hearted  righteousness  and 
manly  devotion  were  transmitted  to  us  through 
Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  Philotas, 
certainly  deserves  a  sympathetic  monument. 
Hans  Guggenbiihl’s  book  is  just  that,  yet  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  his  approach  and  em¬ 
phasis  are  unfortunate  and  wrong.  The  very 
subtitle  Weltschmerz  als  Schicl(sal  indicates 
that  his  effort  is  moving  in  a  questionable  di¬ 
rection. 

KJeist’s  works,  his  charming  elegiac  idyll 
Der  Friihling,  his  play  Seneca,  and  his  heroic 
epic  Cissides  und  Paches  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
Eekenntnisdichtung,  as  poetic  expressions  of 
a  very  personal  and  intimately  experienced 
fate,  but  rather  as  vehicles  in  which  the  general 
spirit  of  an  epoch  became  articulate.  Guggen- 
biihl  fails  to  see  that  the  philosophy  of  virtue, 
the  dignified  stoicism  in  Kleist’s  work  belong 
strictly  to  the  standard  equipment  of  the  Zeit¬ 
geist  of  Enlightenment  and  cannot  be  inter¬ 
preted — unless  very  great  discretion  is  ob¬ 
served — as  confessional  expressions  of  the  in¬ 


dividual  poet.  Schickjcdsdichtung,  as  we  know 
it  since  the  days  of  young  Goethe,  is  an  un¬ 
known  phenomenon  in  the  Rationalistic  pe¬ 
riod.  For  this  reason,  Guggenbiihl’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Kleist’s  literary  endeavors  misses  the 
point,  and  we  can  enjoy  his  book  only  as  a 
pleasantly  enthusiastic  reminder  of  one  of  the 
most  endearing  figures  in  the  annals  of  18th 
century  literature.  Oskjxr  Seidlin 

Ohio  State  University 

^  Felix  Braun.  Das  Licht  der  Welt.  Ge- 
schichte  eines  Versuches  als  Dichter  zu 
leben.  Wien.  Herder.  1949.  752  pages. 
52.80  s. 

Childhood  and  youth  in  old  Vienna  in  a  liberal 
Jewish  family,  affectionate  and  understanding; 
a  doctorate  in  philosophy  and  art  history  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the  University 
had  sometimes  to  be  closed  because  of  riots 
of  the  German  National  students;  a  passionate 
faith  in  classical  idealism  which  only  the  Ger¬ 
man  Orpheus  could  express,  even  though  one 
is  disdained  as  of  non-German  blood  by  those 
same  Nationalists;  all  these  are  steps  toward 
becoming  a  p)oet.  Love  too  plays  a  part;  but 
the  young  author’s  artistic  integrity  makes  him 
hesitate  to  accept  the  offer  of  Hedwig’s  father 
to  finance  their  marriage.  We  reach  the  end 
without  finding  out  whether  he  did  accept 
or  not.  Surely  there  is  more  to  come? 

The  reader  cannot  help  thinking  of  Rilke 
in  this  regard;  but  Braun’s  loyalty  to  Rilke 
is  one  of  the  most  touching  things  in  the  book. 
He  looks  back  upon  his  own  immature  work 
with  a  self-depreciation  which  may  help  to 
account  for  his  being  little  known  outside  of 
Austria.  In  contrast  to  this  are  the  warmly 
human  sketches  of  his  friends:  Hofmannsthal, 
Stefan  Zweig,  Max  Mell,  Anton  Wildgans; 
and  of  University  personalities  famous  in  their 
day. 

A  tardy  recognition  has  come  to  him  in  the 
Literaturpreis  der  Stadt  Wien,  in  1947.  May 
it  create  a  wider  interest  in  one  who  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  poet  of  dreams  and  longing! 
In  the  Cxerman  sense  of  dramatist,  essayist, 
novelist,  and  lyricist,  he  is  truly  a  Dichter  in 
every  way.  Helen  M.  Ranson 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Rudolf  Diels.  Lucifer  ante  portas.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anst^t.  1950.  227 
pages.  7.50  dm. 

Through  all  the  labored  “objectivity”  of  the 
first  chief  and  creator  of  the  Gestapo,  ring  fine 
and  unmistakably  his  sympathy  for  Nazism, 
his  distaste  for  democracy  as  this  age  knows  it, 
and  his  apologies  for  the  Germans  under  Hit- 
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Icr.  Diels  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of 
looking  from  all  angles  at  the  history  which 
he  helped  make,  but  invariaWy  gets  tangled 
in  the  sentiments  and  prejudices  of  a  typical 
Preussischcr  Beamier.  Voluble  and  disputative 
in  the  extreme,  he  adds  little  to  known  facts, 
and  his  one-dish  meal  of  philosophy,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  sociology,  economy,  etc.,  will  barely  affect 
serious  historical  research.  By  no  means  does 
he  prove,  as  he  tries,  that  Nazism  was  not 
out-and-out  gangsterism  from  the  start,  that 
is,  long  before  the  purge  of  ’34,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Diels  was  the  point  where  a  lily-white 
Hider  changed  into  a  blood-soaked  monster. 
Just  how  naive  can  an  apologist  be? 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allensparl(,  Colo. 

^  Alfred  Doblin.  Schic\salsreise.  Bericht 
und  Be\enntnis.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Josef 
Knecht.  1949.  480  pages.  12  dm. 

Doblin  here  relates  the  story  of  eight  years  of 
his  life  in  exile,  the  period  of  his  conversion 
to  Catholicism.  His  flight  from  the  Nazis  took 
him  from  Paris  to  California,  via  Southern 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  More  than  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  moving  account  of 
the  author’s  peregrinations  through  the  night¬ 
marish  France  of  1940.  The  most  significant 
feature  of  Doblin’s  five  years  in  the  United 
States — which  arc  treated  rather  sketchily — 
was  his  final,  intellectual  embracing  of  Cathol¬ 
icism,  for  which  he  had  begun  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  emotionally  in  France.  The  author’s  re¬ 
actions  to  the  Germany  of  1947-48,  where 
he  revisited  the  Alexandcrplatz,  are  expressed 
tersely  and  poignandy.  This  vivid  account  of 
his  SchicJ{salsreise  which  Doblin  considers  so 
important  in  his  spiritual  development  forms 
an  enlightening  chapter  in  the  autobiography 
of  an  eminent  contemporary. 

Harry  Zohn 
Harvard  University 

^  OWtdte  Erlebnisse  beriih  mter  Frauen  und 
Manner.  W.  M.  Trcichlinger,  compiler. 
St.  Gallcn.  Zollikofcr.  1950.  148  pages. 
7.80  Sw.  fr. 

Fifty  star  witnesses  “an  deren  geistigen  Fahig- 
keiten  ebensowenig  zu  zwcifcln  ist  wie  an 
ihrer  Wahrheitsliebe”  bear  fascinating  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  prevalence  of  occult  phenomena, 
from  prophetic  dreams  to  manifestations  of 
spirits.  The  pertinent  reports  are  selected  from 
the  “modern  age”  era  of  the  last  250  years, 
and  impressive  occurrences  arc  related  by  per¬ 
sonalities  (among  others:  H.  Chr.  Andersen, 
Eve  Curie,  Garibaldi,  Goethe,  Haydn,  Hugo, 
W.  v.  Humboldt,  Kant,  Morike,  Nietzsche, 


Schopenhauer,  Schubert,  Wcrfcl)  who  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  spiritistic  leaning  or 
bias.  The  compiler  has  wisely  refrained  from 
emphasizing  the  gruesome  and  from  submit¬ 
ting  even  border-line  cases  of  sensationalism, 
to  the  extent  that  the  tougher  breed  of  ghost- 
story  fans  may  make  theirs  the  well-known 
fairy-tale  exclamation:  “Ach,  wenn  mir’s  nur 
gruseltc!”  The  serious  case  for  the  existence 
among  us  of  mysterious  powers  of  the  In¬ 
visible  is  seriously  and  quite  convincingly 
stated.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Der  Sprach-Brock^haus.  Wiesbaden.  Brock- 
haus.  1950.  vi-|-762  2-col.  pages,  ill.  13  dm. 
A  welcome  innovation,  and  an  indispensaUe 
complement  to  the  existing  dictionaries,  this 
Deutsches  Bildwdrterbuch  fiir  jedermann 
adds  considerably  to  the  prestige  of  the  inter¬ 
nationally  known  publishing  house  which  has 
specialized  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half 
in  popular  reference  works.  Here  is  indeed 
a  practical  guide  for  whoever  speaks,  reads, 
writes  or  learns  German,  national  or  foreigner. 
Current  Neubildungen  and  important  Mun- 
darten  are  included;  every  Stick  wort  is  re¬ 
viewed  according  to  orthography,  intonation, 
pronunciation,  gender,  plur^,  conjugation, 
declension,  origin  and  meaning.  A  useful  new 
approach  for  a  work  of  such  kind  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  5,400  revealing  explanatory  illus¬ 
trations  and  tables — a  most  useful  integral 
part  of  what  amounts  to  a  valuable  standard 
work  which,  without  competing  with  special¬ 
ized  dictionaries,  is  complete,  helpful,  and  rich 
enough  to  deserve  preferred  shelf  space.  The 
presentation  is  attractive,  the  printing  easy  on 
the  eyes.  Taking  into  account  the  wealth  and 
value  of  its  offerings,  the  important  work,  in¬ 
tended  for  a  wide  public,  is  very  reasonably 
priced.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Autorenlexi\on  der  Gegenwart.  Karl  Au¬ 
gust  Kutzbach,  ed.  Bonn.  Bouvier.  1950. 
viii-f-501  pages.  19.50  dm. 

Strikingly  more  up-to-date  and  generally  more 
informative  than  the  new  (1949)  edition  of 
the  formerly  authoritative  standard  work 
Kurschners  Deutscher  Uteratur-Kalender,  this 
competendy  edited  and  attractively  presented 
LexH(on  of  authors  and  works  in  the  field  of 
contemporary  Schone  Literatur  comprises  al¬ 
most  one  thousand  headings.  Biography  and 
bibliography  are  precise  and  concise;  scholarly 
objectivity  prevails  throughout;  more  vivid 
touches  are  introduced  with  the  commendable 
device  of  using  revealing  comments  of  the 
authors  themselves  and  significant  conflicting 
appraisals  of  their  work  by  various  well-known 
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critics  or  scholars.  There  are  a  few  omissions, 
and  the  procedure  of  the  Waschzettel  which 
boasts  of  the  inclusion  of  100  Emtgranten  along 
with  rund  100  Oesterreicher  and  50  Schweizer, 
thus  still  sanctioning  an  arbitrary  division  line, 
is  in  poor  taste,  to  say  the  least.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  Schdnheitsjehler,  the  Autorenlexil{on 
der  Gegenwart  is  an  indispensable  and  highly 
reliable  working  instrument  for  the  student  of 
present-day  German  letters  and  a  “must”  ac¬ 
quisition  for  departmental  and  general  uni¬ 
versity  libraries.  E.  E.  N. 

Paul  Fechter.  Kleines  Worterbuch  fiir 
literarische  Gespr  'dche.  Giitersloh.  Bertels¬ 
mann.  1950.  348  pages.  7.80  dm. 

The  well-known  historian  and  philosopher  of 
literature  submits  to  the  German  intelligentsia 
a  small  encyclopaedia  of  the  most  important 
technical  terms  in  literature  and  philosophy. 

With  superior  wit,  sometimes  malicious  but 
always  amusing,  the  author  criticizes  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  concepts  which  occupy  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  of  today.  His  aphoristic  and  scholastic 
style  proves  that  Nietzsche  as  well  as  Scho¬ 
penhauer  and  Lichtenberg  are  to  be  found 
among  his  spiritual  ancestors. 

The  book  will  be  especially  interesting  and 
useful  for  the  non-German  reader  because  not 
only  translatable  terms  of  the  German  language 
arc  dealt  with  but  also  special  concepts  of  Ger¬ 
man  intellectual  life.  For  instance,  excellent 
small  essays  point  out  the  difference  between  a 
Dichter  and  a  Schrijtsteller. 

What  is  Existentialism?  Fechter  goes  deep 
into  the  history  of  this  philosophy  and  closes 
with  an  explanation  of  the  teachings  of  the 
French  school  (Sartre)  as  compared  with  the 
German  (Heidegger):  Sartre,  says  Fechter, 
wrote  an  Existentialistic  film  manuscript;  the 
reader  is  invited  to  visualize  a  film  by  Hei- 
degger  and  about  his  philosophy! 

We  welcome  this  book  the  more  because  it 
seems  to  give  proof  that  German  scholars  have 
unbent  somewhat  from  their  former  serious 
and  stiff  attitude  in  intellectual  research. 

Robert  Rie 
Bradley  University 

*  Der  Romanfiihrer.  I:  Alexis — Hermann 
Kurz.  Wilhelm  Olbrich,  ed.  Stuttgart. 
Hiersemann.  1950.  vi-f-400  pages.  18  dm. 
This  compilation,  available  so  far  only  in  its 
first  volume,  is  the  first  “novel  guide,”  to  our 
knowledge.  It  offers  straight  reports  and  con¬ 
tent  descriptions  of  German  “fiction”  (Ro- 
mane  and  Novellen )  from  the  Baroque  period 
to  1914  (and  occasionally  up  to  our  time). 
With  commendable  candor  the  editor  men¬ 


tions  transparent  dangers  involved  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  such  as  the  temptation  for  students 
to  fall  back  on  these  resumes  instead  of  read¬ 
ing  the  originals  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
also  admits  that  issue  could  be  taken  in  regard 
to  the  selective  principles  for  a  coverage  of 
four  centuries  of  fiction  and  to  the  literary 
value  of  such  abstracts. 

With  these  objections  in  mind  we  tend,  how¬ 
ever,  to  agree  with  his  Foreword  as  to  the  con¬ 
siderable  practical  usefulness  of  this  promising 
attempt  as  a  refresher  course  for  the  initiated, 
a  stimulating  guide  for  the  discriminatingly- 
minded  and  literarily  exigent  reading  public, 
for  the  librarian,  and  the  bookseller.  Mere 
Unterhaltungsliteratur  is  included  (Greinz, 
Heer,  Herzog)  and  Vol.  II,  we  are  told,  will 
not  even  neglect  the  best  known  Schmdl(er 
by  Marlitt  and  Karl  May.  In  order  to  convey 
at  least  a  “feel”  for  the  style  of  truly  great 
authors,  the  25  reviewers  oftentimes  use  the 
worthy  device  of  quoting  significant  passages. 
Should  the  venture  meet  with  encouraging  re¬ 
sponse,  the  editors  are  planning  a  “guide”  deal¬ 
ing  with  present-day  German  novels  and  an¬ 
other  volume  on  foreign  fiction. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Anita.  Ich  reise  nach  New  Yor\.  Basel. 

Birkhauser.  1950.  275  pages.  9.75  Sw.  fr. 
Although  this  charming  guide  to  New  York 
was  primarily  intended  as  a  Baedeker  for  Swiss 
visitors,  it  contains  so  many  amusing  and 
sparkling  details  that  even  those  who  know 
America’s  biggest  city  will  enjoy  reading  it. 
It  is  a  sort  of  causerie,  rare  in  ^rman  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  any  language,  where  the  gold- 
nuggets  of  truth  are  so  deeply  embedded  in 
anecdotal  wrappings  that  a  hasty  reader  might 
overlook  them.  Anita  loves  New  York,  knows 
its  thousand  faces,  its  stunning  diversity,  its 
frightening  unpredictability,  its  unexpected 
small-townishness.  Occasionally  she  seems  a 
bit  lenient,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion:  she 
is  without  malice  toward  everyone,  and  when 
she  destroys,  with  grace,  wit,  and  insight,  the 
usual  prejudices  about  New  York,  nobody  is 
hurt.  New  York  should  put  Anita  in  charge 
of  its  foreign  visitors.  Perhaps  they  would  go 
back  home  with  a  new  and  better  opinion  of 
this  most  maligned  of  all  big  cities. 

Richard  Plant 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Werner  Leimbach.  Die  Sowjetunion.  Na- 
tur,  Volk^  und  Wirtschaft.  Stuttgart. 
Franckh’sche  Verlagshandlung.  1950.  526 
pages.  28  dm. 

Perhaps  the  most  serviceable  handbook  on  the 
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geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which  has  app)eared 
in  a  Western  language.  Though  the  author 
arrives  at  no  startling  new  conclusions,  and 
has  in  a  few  departments  neglected  recent 
non-Russian  materials — either  because  they 
were  inaccessible  to  him  or  for  the  sake  of 
caution — the  general  student  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  more  so  the  general  reader,  will 
find  this  a  useful  work  to  have  around. 

The  two  major  divisions  of  the  book,  Natur- 
geographic  and  Kultur geographic,  contain 
(inter  alia)  discussions  of  climate,  soils,  and 
fauna;  ethnographic,  demographic,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  data,  as  well  as  a  large  section 
devoted  to  the  economy  and  communications. 
There  are  numerous  figures  throughout  the 
text,  65  photographs,  one  colored  map,  and 
an  extensive  bibliography. 

Hans  Rogger 
Harvard  University 

^  Briider  (irimm.  Kinder-  und  Haus-M'dr- 
chen.  Toni  Jost,  ed.  Diisseldorf.  Schwann. 
1949.  895  pages.  12  dm. 

Published  in  the  tastefully  presented  series  Das 
U nvergdngUche  directed  by  Hans  Hiimmeler, 
this  unabridged  and  “unedited”  edition,  which 
includes  the  Grimm  brothers’  Vorrede  to  the 
original  of  1819,  provides  for  an  admittedly 
uneasy  encounter  with  old  acquaintances  or 

M  » 

Students  of  present  day  German  literature  will  read 
with  interest  Jacques  Robichon's  informative  article 
y  a-t-il  tine  litt^ature  allemande?  in  issue  No.  1208 
of  Les  Notwelles  Utleraires. 

The  Jean-Paul-Ciesellschaft,  originally  established  in 
1925,  has  been  reorganized.  The  new  headquarters  are 
in  Bayreuth. 

“The  equivalent  words  of  any  two  languages  which 
seem  to  have  the  same  meaning  do  not  translate  iden¬ 
tical  states  of  consciousness;  as  time  has  passed  and 
social  habits  have  developed,  each  has  acquired  subtle 
shades  of  meaning  which  distinguish  and  separate 
them.  This  is  why  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  converse 
with  foreigners  or  to  speak  other  languages  perfectly, 
since  we  cannot  always  appreciate  the  intimate  con¬ 
notations  of  the  word  in  other  languages.” 

Jesus  Silva  Herzog 
in  Cuadernos  Americanos 

Jaime  Benitez  reminds  us  in  Sur  (No.  190-191)  that 
“The  world  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  Aside  from  these  two  countries  there 
still  remain  the  hundred  and  thirty  million  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Spanish  America,  the  hundred  and  fifty  million 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  three  hundred  millions  of 
Europe  and  the  thousand  million  of  Asia.” 


rather  with  the  familiar  monsters  which  have 
initiated  generations  of  children  to  their  first 
and  basic  sensations  of  Lustangst.  Nothing 
could  be  more  misleading  than  the  innocently 
homely  title,  and  only  our  unyielding  stand 
against  censorship  in  any  form  prevents  us 
from  questioning  the  wisdom  of  considering 
these  “folkloric  treasures”  as  a  collection 
“which  can  safely  be  put  into  anyone’s  hands.” 

Reading  through  the  112-page  painfully 
double-talking  Nachwort  by  Toni  Jost  brings 
about  more  than  an  occasional  frown.  She 
shows  complete  unawareness  of  the  quite  un¬ 
wholesome  tiefenpsychologische  elements  in¬ 
volved  in  the  origin  of  the  Mdrchen  and  un¬ 
critically  accepts  the  selective  principles  and 
the  all  too  often  historically  unauthentic  selec¬ 
tions  of  their  famous  compilers.  Here  is  a 
sweetish  attempt  to  camouflage  and  glamorize, 
through  idealizing,  the  abysses  and  snake-pits 
in  the  human  mind  and  mentality  which  have 
so  clearly  determined  birth  and  pattern  of 
most  of  the  spine-chilling  monstrosities  so 
far  unmatched  by  even  the  most  deliberately 
sadistic  and  unscrupulous  offerings  of  our 
“comic  books.”  “Es  ist  ein  sanftes  Gesetz,  das 
in  der  Miirchcnwelt  herrscht,”  says  Toni  Jost. 
“Mein  Mutter,  der  mich  schlacht,/  Mein  Vater, 
der  mich  ass.  .  .  .”  says  the  Mdrchen. 

E.  E.  N. 

a  a 

“His  (Goethe's)  library,  which  has  been  preserved 
intact,  includes  more  than  200  volumes  of  Americana, 
an<l  he  made  use  of  all  these  btxiks.  We  learn  also 
from  the  records  of  the  [Weimar]  Grand-Ducal  library 
that  in  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life  he  borrowed 
from  that  library  more  than  100  bcH>ks  dealing  with 
American  matters.”  Ernst  Feder  in  his 

Goethe's  Liehe  zu  Brasilien 

“What  awaits  .  .  .  countries  that  contrive  and  prac¬ 
tice  gunning  for  b<K)ks,  slaughtering  b<x)ks,  and  im¬ 
prisoning  or  exiling  the  spirit,  the  Santo  Logos,  the 
creative  breath  of  the  universe?  Desolation  awaits  them, 
the  inflexible  destiny  of  dishonor.” 

Alberto  GerchunofI  in  Babel 

“Literature,  national  though  it  be  in  origin,  knows 
no  frontiers,  and  should  remain  common  currency  be¬ 
tween  nations  in  spite  of  political  or  international  up¬ 
heavals.”  First  clause  in  the  PEN  Club  Charter 

“Sifriat  Hapoalim — the  Workers’  Bcxik  Guild — en¬ 
tering  its  second  decade  in  1950  is  aiming  to  give  its 
subscribers  and  the  Israel  reading  public  a  ‘new 
b<x>k  every  four  days.’  Already  the  largest  of  Israel's 
publishing  houses,  plans  are  thus  well  in  hand  to  meet 
the  ever  increasing  demands  of  the  growing  Hebrew 
reading  public.”  India  and  Israel 
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X  Jose  F.  Cirre.  Forma  y  esptritu  de  una 
lirica  espafiola  (1920-1935).  Mexico.  1950. 
180  pages. 

The  Spanish  literary  generation  of  1898  was 
overshadowed  in  the  twenties  by  a  younger 
group  of  poets  bent  on  a  renovation  of  poetic 
concepts.  They  were  the  “vanguardistas,”  a 
group  of  learned  intellectuals,  followers  of  the 
ideas  on  dehumanized  art  propounded  by 
Ortega  y  Gasset.  The  outlets  for  their  produc¬ 
tion  were  the  excellent  magazines  Revista  de 
Occidente,  Cruz  y  Raya  and  Gaceta  Uteraria, 
killed  by  the  civil  war.  The  two  leading  fig¬ 
ures  of  this  group  were  Jorge  Guillen  and 
Pedro  Salinas,  both  now  professors  in  Ameri¬ 
can  universities. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Spanish  poetry  of  this 
period  was  its  utilization  of  folkloric  ele¬ 
ments,  in  which  CJarcia  Lxjrca  and  Rafael  Al¬ 
berti  excelled  with  their  gypsy  and  Andalu¬ 
sian  ballads.  Parallel  with  these  developments 
in  poetic  concepts,  always  aiming  to  produce 
something  new,  rose  the  supcrrcalists,  best 
represented  by  (Jerardo  Diego  and  Vicente 
Aleixandre.  They  complete  the  cycle  discussed 
in  the  present  volume.  Short  sketches  of 
twenty-five  men  are  given  in  a  final  appendix. 

Most  of  the  fX)cts  presented  by  Senor  Cirre 
are  still  living,  but  he  chose  to  close  his  study 
in  1935,  as  the  Spanish  Civil  War  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  sent  them  into  exile,  to  escape  the 
fate  of  Lorca  and  Hernandez.  In  exile  these 
poets  awoke  to  a  sense  of  bitter  reality;  ex¬ 
pressed  in  what  Leon  Felipe  calls  the  poetry 
of  the  “exodo  y  del  llanto.”  This  p)oetry  would 
require  separate  treatment,  which  Cirre  prom¬ 
ises  in  another  essay.  Agapito  Rey 

Indiana  University 

Pedro  Henriquez  Urena.  Antologia.  Max 
Hcnriqucz  Urena,  ed.  Ciudad  Trujillo. 
Librerfa  Dominicana.  1950.  liv-f- 161  pages. 
Max  Henriquez  Ureha’s  prologue  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  dealing  with  Pedro’s  life.  In  it,  the  edi¬ 
tor  presents  in  simple  language  the  process  of 
the  formation  and  maturity  of  the  illustrious 
critic.  The  comments,  based  on  facts,  help 
the  contemporary  reader  to  understand  the 
philosophy  which  governed  Pedro  Henriquez 
Ureha’s  teaching  activity.  More  than  a  writer, 
more  than  a  critic,  Pedro  was  a  teacher.  He 
had  the  gift  of  synthesizing  and  expounding 


his  knowledge.  He  gave  of  his  knowledge  with 
fervor.  Perhaps  this  was  his  real  talent.  In  his 
teaching  one  never  noticed  excessive  coldness 
or  heat.  He  eagerly  sought  the  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  meaning  and  brought  it  into  the  fore¬ 
ground.  By  this  method — ^half  technical  and 
half .  poetic — he  approached  his  favorite 
themes:  literary  and  humanistic.  For  this  very 
reason  the  themes  merged  in  his  thinking. 
Pedro  accepted  neither  literature  apart  from 
life,  nor  life  incapable  of  expression.  He  saw 
men  and  works  forming  an  indissoluble  whole. 

Reading  this  collection  of  his  best  pages 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  the  significance 
of  his  work  as  a  man  of  culture  at  the  service 
of  others.  Pedro  gave  his  knowledge  not  for 
renown,  not  for  applause,  but  to  share  stand¬ 
ards  of  discussion  and  evaluation.  Therefore, 
his  work  will  have,  in  time,  even  discounting 
the  growing  old  of  some  of  his  judgments, 
the  value  of  a  lesson  in  culture. 

F.  Abreu  G6mez 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Publio  Ovidio  Nason.  Heroidas.  Antonio 
Alatorre,  ed.  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacio- 
nal.  1950.  xcii-|-215  pages. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  such  a  competent  work 
of  classical  scholarship  from  below  the  bor¬ 
der;  classical  studies  have  not  flourished  in 
Latin  American  countries  despite  their  histori¬ 
cal  bonds  with  ancient  Rome.  Senor  Alatorre ’s 
introduction  treats  Ovid’s  life  and  works,  the 
influences  of  the  Heroidas  on  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  Spain,  the  manuscripts  and  the  Latin 
text.  The  translation  is  done  in  clear  Spanish 
prose  and  is  quite  accurate  throughout.  Span¬ 
ish  notes  explain  allusions  and  add  informa¬ 
tion  on  textual  difficulties.  The  Tcubner, 
Bude,  and  Loeb  texts  are  collated,  although 
Merkel’s  Teubner  text  serves  as  the  basis.  The 
book  is  carefully  printed  and  is  supplied  with 
a  brief  bibliography  from  which  American 
works  are  missing.  This  is  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  series  which  contains  nine  classical 
authors  already.  L.  R.  Lind 

University  of  Kansas 

^  Roberto  G.  Sanchez.  Garcia  Lorca.  Estudio 
sobre  su  teatro.  Madrid.  Jura.  1950.  166 
pages. 

This  study  sketches  broadly  the  well  known 
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facts  of  Garcia  Lorca’s  childhood,  discusses 
him  briefly  as  a  poet,  summarizes  his  dramatic 
works,  and  inquires  into  his  literary  ancestors. 
The  summaries  of  the  plays  bring  out  some 
interesting  points:  that  they  have  never  really 
been  judged  by  the  Spanish  public,  for  whom 
they  were  intended;  that  Lorca  fused  Greek 
and  modern  forms;  that  he  was  sensitive  to  the 
inner  tempo  of  the  drama  and  was  able  to 
visualize  his  plays  as  few  dramatists  have  been; 
and  especially,  that  he  was  Spanish  to  the  core 
and  unreceptive  to  foreign  influences.  “El 
poeta  nunca  salio  de  Espaha.  Cuando  cruz6 
sus  fronteras  se  llev6  Espaha  en  la  maleta.” 

The  author  gives  Lorca  several  spiritual 
fathers.  Among  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  was  influenced  in  poetry  by  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez  and  in  drama  by  Lope  de 
Vega,  since  Lorca  himself  acknowledged 
them.  However,  it  might  be  profitable  to  in¬ 
vestigate  also  the  influence  of  others,  Gon- 
gora  for  example.  The  theory  of  Unamuno’s 
influence  is  advanced  and  disproved — rightly, 
we  think.  As  for  Valle  Inclan,  it  seems  that 
the  author’s  arguments  that  he  influenced 
Lorca  arc  tenable  but  less  firmly  based,  and 
it  might  be  shown  that  there  existed  simply 
an  accidental  similarity  of  viewpoints  and  in¬ 
terests  between  the  two. 

References  arc  made  to  the  opinions  of 
earlier  students  of  Lorca’s  work,  such  as  Honig 
and  Angel  del  Rfo;  a  bibliography  of  critical 
studies  would  be  useful.  B.  G.  D. 

^  Max  Aub.  Deseada.  Mexico.  Tezondc. 

1950.  206  pages.  $7  m-n. 

The  plays  of  the  exiled  Spanish  Republican 
Max  Aub  arc  all  brilliandy  constructed,  skil¬ 
fully  written,  full  of  substance  and  alive  with 
generous  emotion.  Deseada,  one  of  the  most 
expert  and  gripping  of  recent  dramas,  is  a 
social-protest  play  whose  hair-trigger  repartee 
and  moralistic  turn  arc  a  litdc  reminiscent  of 
the  Dumas  fils  tradition.  It  is  painfully  de¬ 
pressing,  but  the  pain  is  largely  redeemed  by 
the  eloquent  and  beautiful  last  line — ^a  dinoue- 
ment  as  perfect  as  the  end  of  Goethe’s  Iphi- 
genie. 

The  play  deals  specifically  with  the  havoc 
wrought  by  philandering  husbands.  Dcscada’s 
father  was  one,  her  first  husband  was  one,  and 
between  them  these  two  carefree  hedonists  lit¬ 
erally  bring  death  and  despair  wherever  they 
turn.  The  stage  is  occupied  less  often  by  the 
philanderers  than  by  the  women  whose  lives 
and  natures  are  poisoned  by  them.  As  a  moral 
homily  the  play  is  as  powerful  as  it  is  just. 

As  stage-craft  it  is  uniquely  interesting.  Its 
use  of  the  flashback  device  may  be  excessive. 


although  the  device  is  handled  with  great  skill. 
Chronologically  the  8  cuadros  would  be  ar¬ 
ranged:  7,  3, 4, 5, 2, 1,  6,  8. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  El  inge- 
nioso  hidalgo  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1948.  1,020  pages. 
Readers  of  Spanish  in  this  country  must  be 
grateful  to  the  Macmillan  Company  for  mak¬ 
ing  obtainable  such  an  attractive  and  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  edition  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  works  of  creative  imagination.  The  con¬ 
venient  size  (16mo)  and  India  paper  make  it 
a  handy  volume  that  can  be  easily  carried  about 
in  one’s  overcoat  or  handbag.  For  annotation 
and  commentary  one  must  still  refer  to  Ro¬ 
driguez  Marin  et  al.;  this  edition  has  only  the 
text,  and  is  thus  directed,  not  at  scholars,  but 
at  the  literate  public  for  whom,  of  course,  it 
was  originally  destined  by  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men. 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  OI{lahoma 

^  R.  Diaz  Fermin.  Americo- America.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Con  cl  Autor.  1949.  125  pages. 
This  is  a  picture  of  the  Utopia  that  rural 
Venezuela  could  become.  Though  the  author’s 
program  for  social  and  economic  regeneration 
is  skilfully  placed  in  the  framework  of  a  novel, 
the  love  interest,  adventure,  and  exotic  de¬ 
scription  remain  secondary  to  his  patriotic 
didacticism.  His  characters  arc  symbolic:  Indio 
Cruz,  the  negro  Marcclino,  Brigida  Valccilla, 
lawyer  Rodriguez  Leitc,  and  the  hero.  After 
the  latter’s  cooperative  project  has  brought 
prosperity  to  the  region  and  justice  to  the  In¬ 
dian,  the  lawyer  closes  the  novel  with  this 
tribute:  “Americo  .  .  .  tii  no  cres  Marsal  Mier. 
jTu  cres  America!’’  An  interesting  preface  by 
Antonio  Reyes,  a  short  bibliography,  and  a 
glossary  of  local  terms  complete  the  volume. 

Mercer  Coo{ 
Howard  University 

^  Ram6n  Diaz  Sinchez.  Cumboto.  Buenos 
Aires.  Nova.  1950.  248  pages. 

This  prize-winning  Venezuelan  novel  pre¬ 
sents  a  fresh  literary  approach  to  the  interrela¬ 
tion  of  negro  and  white  and  is  a  rich  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  on  this  problem  in 
Latin  America.  In  a  dream-like  blend  of  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  vicissitudes,  passions  and  trag¬ 
edies,  the  drama  of  black  and  white,  Africa 
and  Europe,  drums  and  Beethoven,  moves  to¬ 
ward  an  idealistic  synthesis:  Venezuela.  Char¬ 
acterizations  are  excellent:  Don  Federico,  the 
talented  white  landowner;  black  Granny 
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^  Carlos  Mastrdngelo.  El  hombre  descono- 
cido.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1949.  379 
pages.  |7  m-n. 

This  book  is  primarily  the  study  of  a  young 
provincial,  Leo,  who  is  finally  saved  from  his 
neurosis  and  his  lameness  through  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  distinguished  Buenos  Aires  doctor. 
A  great  part  of  the  novel  shows  Leo’s  tor¬ 
tured  thoughts  and  his  feelings  of  hostility 
to  the  world,  due  in  part  to  the  crippling  ac¬ 
cident  of  his  childhood.  Leo  is  also  troubled 
by  the  problems  of  his  generation,  lack  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  beginnings  of  social  equality  for 
women,  and  chiefly  the  struggle  against  Fas¬ 
cism  and  poverty.  Each  of  his  acquaintances, 
so  well  painted  by  the  author,  points  up  one 
of  the  problems.  While  Mastrangelo  gives  no 
solution  to  these  problems,  he  leaves  us  with 
hope  for  improvement  through  the  social  con¬ 
science  of  1^0  and  his  friends. 

Yvonne  /.  Harris 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Anita,  old  beyond  count  and  wise  in  her  years; 
and  the  narrator,  Natividad,  negro  compan¬ 
ion-servant  of  Don  Federico.  Avoiding  social 
polemics,  the  author  probes  with  tenderness 
and  poetic  insight  the  psyche  of  negro  and 
white  and  their  mulatto  offspring.  To  use 
Natividad’s  words:  “The  story  is  long  and  agi¬ 
tated,  beautiful  and  melancholy,  worthy  of 
being  known.” 

John  F.  Lynch 
University  of  Washington 

X  Enrique  A.  Laguerre.  La  resaca.  San  Juan, 
P.  R.  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorrique- 
nos.  1949.  452  pages. 

The  present  novel  will  undoubtedly  increase 
the  stature  of  the  author,  already  one  of  Puerto 
Rico’s  leading  novelists.  An  epitome  of  the  is¬ 
land’s  struggle  for  autonomy  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  practically  every  aspect  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  politics  is  reflected  in  the  life  of  the 
protagonist,  a  combination  of  Don  Quijote 
and  Robin  Hood.  Dolorito  Montojo  dedicates 
his  life  to  an  ideal  never  quite  clear  to  him — 
that  of  social  justice — and  so  robs  the  rich 
Spanish  landowners  to  give  to  the  poor  natives, 
redresses  social  grievances  and  never  hesitates 
in  the  hopeless  task  he  has  set  himself  until 
violent  death  overtakes  him.  Laguerre’s  style, 
rich  in  symbolism  and  poetic  evocation,  is  also 
notable  for  the  author’s  sensitivity  to  nature. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Jose  Lopez  Rubio.  Alberto.  Madrid.  Edi- 
tora  Nacional.  1949.  228  pages.  25  ptas. 
This  whimsical  play  was  first  produced  in  the 
Teatro  Marfa  Guerrero  in  Madrid  in  April  of 
1949.  Its  author  had  written  four  other  plays, 
two  of  them  in  collaboration  with  Eduardo 
Ugarte.  One  of  these  is  the  well-known  De  la 
noche  a  la  mahana.  Alberto  is  cleverly  con¬ 
trived.  It  proves  its  author’s  gifted  imagination 
and  facile  wit.  It  lacks  action,  however,  and 
must  have  seemed  slow-moving  in  spite  of  the 
capable  cast  that  produced  it.  The  setting  is  a 
genteel  boarding  house  in  Madrid,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion — what  there  is  of  it — revolves  about  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  house  going  by  find¬ 
ing  a  successor  to  the  landlady,  who  is  leaving 
for  America.  The  successor  evolves  as  the 
wholly  fictitious  Alberto,  a  creation  of  the 
boarders  themselves.  The  balance  of  the  play 
has  to  do  with  Alberto’s  doings  and  his  even¬ 
tual  destruction  at  the  hands  of  his  creators. 
Not  a  little  of  the  comedy’s  appeal  lies  in  its 
author’s  deft  comments  on  life  in  postwar 
Madrid.  Gerald  E.  Wade 

University  of  Tennessee 


**  Rafael  Perez  y  Perez.  Crucero  de  amor. 

Barcelona.  Juventud.  1949.  271  pages. 

18  ptas. 

A  young  Spanish  nobleman,  poor,  proud  and 
popular  with  the  girls,  is  run  down  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid  by  the  car  of  the  Peruvian 
ambassador.  As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate 
accident  the  hero  is  involved  in  the  family 
affairs  of  a  rich  young  Peruvian  widow  and 
her  daughter,  falls  in  love  with  both  (and 
with  every  other  good  looking  young  thing 
whom  he  meets)  and  serves  as  their  protector 
on  a  cruise  from  Callao  to  Cadiz.  He  foils 
the  attempts  of  an  international  gang  to  steal 
secret  maps  of  diamond  deposits,  risks  his  life 
in  a  tropical  hurricane  to  save  the  daughter 
from  a  fate  worse  than  death  and  then  has  to 
decide  whether  to  marry  the  young  girl  or  her 
attractive  mother.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
two  females  make  the  final  decision  and  he 
gets  the  gold  anyway. 

R.  H.  Armitage 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Jose  Revueltas.  Los  dias  terrenales.  Mexico. 

Stylo.  1949.  307  pages.  $7  m-n. 

Some  of  the  scenes  in  this  startling  novel  re¬ 
semble  Orozco  murals.  The  author,  who  de¬ 
liberately  attempts  to  transfer  the  technique  of 
painting  to  writing,  brings  his  story  to  a  stand¬ 
still  in  high  spots  of  horror  or  tragedy  crystal¬ 
lized  into  “pictures.”  The  movement  of  the 
story,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  is  entirely  mental 
— the  reverberation  of  those  acts  of  horror  or 
tragedy  in  the  minds  of  the  characters. 

In  this  book,  as  in  most  of  his  other  works, 
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Jose  Rcvueltas  depicts  the  need  for  social  and 
economic  reform  in  Mexico  (D/as  terrenales 
deals  with  the  attempt  of  a  small  group  of 
Mexican  communists,  men  and  women,  to 
revolutionize  Mexico’s  cities  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts)  but  evidently  despairs  of  finding  any 
cut-and-dried  formula,  communistic  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  solving  the  complex  problems  of  his 
country.  Thelma  Ortiz 

Mexico  City 

^  Ruben  Salazar  Mallen.  Ojo  de  Agua. 

Mexico.  Stylo.  1949.  250  pages.  $6  m-n. 
The  village  “boss”  who  grows  rich  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  enslaved  countryside  and  who  is 
thoroughly  hated  and  feared  by  all  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  cross  his  path  is  a  character 
much  used  in  Latin-American  novels.  He  is 
common,  no  doubt,  because  he  is  easily  recog¬ 
nizable:  he  is  to  be  found  in  many  provincial 
towns.  Don  Gabino,  the  cacique  in  Ojo  de 
Agua,  is  true  to  type.  His  atrocities  are  even 
more  brutal  than  those  of  most,  and  his  will 
remains  unbent  even  when,  as  a  result  of  his 
sinister  acts,  both  his  sons  are  killed,  and  he 
himself  is  caught  in  a  tornado  of  hatred  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  Salazar  Mallen  has 
written  a  stirring  novel  of  action,  but  there  is 
little  shading  in  the  characters,  and  his  style  is 
at  times  awkward  and  irritating. 

Thelma  Ortiz 
Mexico  City 

^  Jorge  de  Lima.  Esa  negra  Fulo  y  otros 
poemas.  Gaston  Figueira,  tr.  San  Rafael, 
Argentina.  Brigadas  Liricas.  1949.  24 
pages. 

This  indefatigable  interpreter  of  Brazilian 
culture  to  the  Spanish-speaking  world  here 
presents  a  selection  from  the  work  of  Jorge  de 
Lima.  Though  brief,  it  is  representative,  cov¬ 
ering  both  the  negro  poems  of  Sr.  Lima’s 
modernist  period  and  his  more  recent  mystical 
verse.  The  choice  is  excellent,  the  translation 
admirable.  One  regrets  only  Sr.  Figueira’s  un¬ 
fortunate  note  declaring  “fulo”  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  “flor”! 

Ralph  Edward  Dimmicl^^ 
Northwestern  University 

Octavio  Paz.  Ubertad  hajo  paiabra.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Tezontle.  1949.  134  pages. 

There  are  books  that  should  be  read  but  not 
reviewed,  much  less  criticized  or  appraised: 
such  books  are  those  given  to  the  world  by 
the  poets,  especially  poets  too  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  poets  who  hide  themselves  behind  an 
intricate  curtain  of  words — words  used  by  the 
sophisticated,  words  adopted  by  those  who 


have  seen  and  experienced  life  to  the  full  either 
on  a  mountain  peak  at  dawn  or  in  a  narrow 
valley  at  dusk. 

Octavio  Paz,  in  this  rich  collection  of  verses 
— some  free,  some  with  rhyme,  some  assonat- 
ing,  and  a  few  cast  into  sonnets — is  pessimis¬ 
tically  agnostic  throughout,  obsessed  to  the 
point  of  finding  delight  in  the  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  expressions  such  as  nada,  vacio,  olvido, 
ceniza,  el  no  ser.  He  is  conscious  of  a  searching 
lidless  eye  whose  gaze  he  cannot  escape,  and 
when  for  a  moment  he  forgets  it  and  looks  into 
the  mirror,  he  finds  it  there  in  his  own  reflected 
image. 

But  Octavio  Paz  knows  how  to  squeeze  a 
wealth  of  pure  poetry  out  of  unique  word 
combinations  and  unusually  bold  assertions. 
He  is  often  inscrutable  but  never  tiring.  His 
descriptions,  rich  in  unexpected  metaphors 
and  poetic  overtones,  provide  experiences  of 
keen  delight.  He  is  a  poet  who  claims  poetry 
as  his  mother,  and  who  knows  that  when  he 
succeeds  in  knowing  her,  he  will  know  him¬ 
self.  Donato  Internoscia 

The  University  of  A{ron 

^  Julia  Prilutzky  Farny.  Comarcas  (La 
muerte,  la  niebla). 

- La  Patria.  Buenos  Aires.  Vertice. 

1949.  65,  33  pages. 

The  editor  of  Vertice,  w  ho  has  done  so  much 
for  the  encouragement  of  River  Plate  letters, 
once  more  shows  her  own  ability  as  a  poet. 
In  powerful  and  sonorous  verse,  she  hymns 
the  death  of  a  loved  one  in  the  first  volume 
whose  second  half  consists  of  seven  love  songs 
set  in  the  fog. 

The  second  book,  appearing  a  week  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Year  of  San  Martin,  con¬ 
tains  two  sonnets  and  a  spirited  four-part  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Conquest.  A  drawing  by  En¬ 
rique  de  Larranaga  illustrates  each  of  these 
attractive  volumes. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Margot  Arce  de  Vazquez.  Impresiones. 
Notas  puertorriquehas.  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Yaurel.  1950.  149  pages. 

Few  cultural  activities  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
capital  are  carried  on  without  the  assistance 
of  Margot  Arce.  Her  untiring  efforts  serve  as 
a  stimulus  to  many  writers  and  other  artists 
who  would  otherwise  fall  by  the  way,  victims 
of  public  indifference.  Her  critical  appraisals 
are,  therefore,  of  special  interest,  for  she  has 
been  actively  associated  with  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  she  writes  about  in  Impresiones. 

Her  essays  on  the  well-known  Puerto  Rican 
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poet  Luis  Pales  Matos  and  his  Negro  poetry 
arc  among  the  best  that  have  been  written. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  she  did  not  devote  more 
serious  attention  to  Maria  Cadilla  de  Martinez, 
the  great  jol^lorista,  and  to  Antonio  S.  Pe- 
dreira,  one  of  the  finest  essayists  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  produced.  Except  for  El  paisaje  de 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  essay  on  the  poetry  of 
Luis  Llorens  Torres,  the  remaining  critical 
articles  seem  to  be  critica  de  ocasidn. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Roberto  Guidi.  Retahlo  satirico.  Buenos 
Aires.  Libreria  del  Colegio.  1949.  143 
pages.  $5  m-n. 

In  these  days  of  crime  stories,  sex  stories,  politi¬ 
cal  propaganda,  etc.,  the  contemplative  satiric 
essay  finds  only  a  small  audience.  But  for  the 
discriminating  few  these  twelve  essays,  none 
of  which  is  profound,  will  provide  pleasant 
reading.  Both  practices  and  people  are  the  tar¬ 
gets  of  the  author’s  mild  sarcasm  or  irony.  It  is 
aimed  at  the  newspaper  comments  on  movies 
(the  amount  of  praise  being  determined  by 
the  amount  of  advertising  space  taken),  the 
enforced  retirement  of  persons  still  able  to  do 
their  jobs,  and  “honest”  business  policies;  also, 
the  false  patriot,  the  modernistic  painter  who 
secretly  wishes  he  could  paint  like  the  masters, 
and  the  politician  who  blames  the  preceding 
administration  for  all  existing  evils. 

The  sketch  of  the  old  men  sitting  on  the 
town  loafers’  bench,  quarreling  or  reminiscing 
about  their  youth,  reaches  a  touching  climax 
when,  upon  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  them, 
each  of  the  others  tells  himself,  “Perhaps  to¬ 
morrow  it  will  be  I.”  B.  G.  D. 

Jorge  Zalamea.  Minerva  en  la  rueca  y 
otros  ensayos.  Bogota.  Espiral.  1949.  237 
pages.  $3.50  m-n. 

Diplomat,  statesman,  journalist,  and  essayist 
Jorge  Zalamea — cousin  of  the  novelist  Eduardo 
Zalamea — is  one  of  the  most  versatile  figures 
in  Latin  American  letters.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  seventeen  essays  on  Italian  Art  and  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  Zalamea  writes  touchingly  of 
the  destruction  of  art  treasures  in  World  War 
II.  Of  especial  merit,  in  the  literary  section, 
arc  his  lifelike  portraits  of  Chaucer,  the  Bron¬ 
tes,  Katherine  Mansfield,  and  their  milieus. 
Too  much  an  aesthete  to  be  a  popular  writer, 
this  Colombian  litterateur  appeals  to  a  select, 
cultured  audience.  His  style  is  recherche  with 
a  vocabulary  almost  pedantic  in  its  richness 
and  a  phraseology  laden  with  figures  and 
metaphors.  facob  Ornstein 

New  Mexico  College  of  A.  &■  M.  Arts 


^  Kurt  Pahlen.  Sintesis  del  saber  musical. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1949.  369  pages,  ill. 
-f-  20  plates.  $25  m-n. 

“Timbre”  and  “color”  arc  no  longer  synony¬ 
mous.  The  term  “timbre”  is  now  reserved  for 
the  quality  that  distinguishes  an  instrument 
of  music  from  another.  The  term  “color”  docs 
not  apply  to  music  but  to  speech.  It  distin¬ 
guishes  one  speech-sound,  one  vowel  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  another,  even  if  both  arc  uttered 
on  the  same  pitch,  with  the  same  intensity. 
This  confusion  of  color  and  timbre  is  the  only 
point  of  disagreement  we  have  with  author 
Kurt.  Pahlen.  His  treatment  is  generally  con¬ 
servative,  here  and  there  happily  original,  and 
always  competent. 

The  ambitious  title  of  this  book  is  actually 
realized  in  little  more  than  300  pages.  And 
for  good  measure,  a  50-page  chronological 
table  of  musical  events  is  added.  All  imagin¬ 
able  aspects  of  the  art  arc  covered,  from  the 
physics  of  sound  to  musical  history,  through 
musical  writing,  musical  laws,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  musical  types.  An  abundance  of 
good  illustrations  and  photographs  make  the 
book  attractive. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  terminology,  our  Western  musical 
world  is  divided:  the  old  terminology  calls  the 
fixed  notes  C,  D,  E,  etc.;  the  new  one  calls 
them  do,  re,  mi,  etc.  This  divides  the  Ameri¬ 
cas.  Where  English  is  spoken,  the  old  termi¬ 
nology  rules,  where  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
are  spoken,  it  is  the  new  terminology.  If 
music  is  a  universal  language,  this  disagree¬ 
ment  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Pierre  Delattre 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Jose  Gaos.  Un  metodo  para  resolver  los 
problemas  de  nuestro  tiempo  (La  fUo- 
sofia  del  Prof.  Northrop).  Mexico.  Cuadcr- 
nos  Americanos.  1949.  133  pages.  $3  m-n. 

detailed  appraisal  of  Professor  F.  S.  C.  Nor¬ 
th  rop’s  philosophy,  in  which  praise  and  Name 
are  carefully  balanced.  Professor  Gaos  di¬ 
verges  from  the  current  idea  that  the  merits 
of  Professor  Northrop  lie  primarily  in  his  best¬ 
seller  The  Meeting  of  East  and  West,  and  as¬ 
sumes  that,  notwithstanding  the  specific  qual¬ 
ities  of  this  book,  its  foundations  lie  in  the 
philosophically  more  important  The  Logic  of 
the  Sciences  and  the  Humanities.  Professor 
Gaos  analyzes  the  problems,  the  method  (or 
rather  the  methods)  proposed  by  Professor 
Northrop,  and  his  ultimate  solutions.  Gaos 
points  out  some  fundamental  inconsistencies 
found  in  the  Logic  which  vitiate  a  great  many 
of  the  contentions  otherwise  valid  in  the  Meet- 
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ing.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  summarize  so 
compact  a  book;  those  interested  in  Northrop’s 
ideas  will  undoubtedly  profit  from  Gaos’ 
analysis.  Jose  Ferrater  Mora 

Byrn  Mawr  College 

**  Miguel  Angel  Carcano.  Victoria  sin  alas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1949.  279 
pages.  $9  m-n. 

This  book  consists  of  the  author’s  daily  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  situation  in  France  from  May 
until  November,  1940.  The  author,  who  was 
the  Argentine  ambassador  during  those  trying 
days,  had  ample  opportunity  to  witness  the 
collapse  of  the  French  government  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Vichy  regime.  He  writes 
frankly  and  apparendy  objectively  of  his  con¬ 
versations  with  French  leaders  of  the  day,  but 
he  cannot  remain  strictly  objective  in  his  com¬ 
ments  on  the  course  of  events  as  his  beloved 
France  is  dragged  down  to  defeat.  He  is  repe¬ 
titious  at  times  and  admittedly  lacks  perspec¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  book  could  not  have 
app)eared  soon  after  the  author’s  recall  to  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Perhaps  it  might  then  have  enjoyed 
a  greater  vogue  than  it  merits  at  the  present 
time.  The  broad  culture  of  its  author  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  fine  style  which  saves  some  un¬ 
interesting  material  from  being  laid  aside. 

R.  H.  Armitage 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras.  El  triunfo  de 
la  verdad.  Documentos  para  la  historia 
venezolana.  Mexico.  Genio  Latino.  1949. 
389  pages  -j-  8  plates. 

General  Lopez  Contreras  submits  these  pages 
from  exile  in  the  United  States  to  reiterate  his 
stand  for  justice,  liberty  and  democracy  and 
to  decry  the  contrasting  “nefasta  labor  del 
Partido  Accion  Democratica  en  el  poder, 
demagogica,  anarquizante  y  destructiva,  en 
sus  doctrinas  y  en  sus  procedimientos.”  The 
documents  are  speeches,  letters,  telegrams,  re¬ 
ports,  press  releases,  which  show  his  idealistic 
efforts  to  guide  his  country  during  his  presi¬ 
dency,  from  1935  to  1941,  and  his  grave  con¬ 
cern  over  the  state  of  affairs  after  he  had  left 
the  country.  John  Hartsook^ 

Temple  University 

^  J.  de  la  Fuente.  Yaldlag.  Una  villa  zapo- 
teca  serrana.  Mexico.  Museo  Nacional  de 
Antropologia.  1949.  382  pages  -f-  16  plates 
4*  2  maps.  %2  (u.s.) 

This  is  the  first  in  a  promised  series  of  social 
anthropological  monographs  on  Mexican  com¬ 
munities,  in  the  spirit  of  the  trend  inaugurated 
by  the  work  of  Robert  Redfield  (Tepotztldn,  a 


Mexican  Village.  Chicago.  1930)  and  others 
following  in  his  footsteps.  De  la  Fuente’s  the¬ 
oretical  orientation  is  Redfield’s  folk-to-urban 
scale  of  grading  the  complexity  of  a  culture, 
and  the  concept  of  Latin  American  culture  as 
a  mixture  of  native  and  European  elements, 
called  cultura  mexicana  by  the  author,  and 
very  similai  to  the  formulation  of  John  Gillin. 

The  bulk  of  Yaldlag  is  taken  up  with  a 
detailed  description  of  the  culture  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  classified  under  the  following  chapter 
heads:  Geography,  Layout  of  the  Community, 
Food,  Clothing — Traditional  and  Modern, 
Agriculture  and  Stock-raising,  Minor  Indus¬ 
tries,  Division  of  Labor,  Economy,  Family 
Organization,  Life  Cycle,  Government,  Re¬ 
ligion,  Diseases  and  Treatment,  Folklore  and 
Song.  Many  drawings  in  the  text  and  two  maps 
serve  to  illustrate  the  expose,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  thorough  coverage  of  all  major  aspects 
of  the  culture. 

In  his  conclusions,  the  author  summarizes 
the  culture  of  Yaldlag  as  in  transition  from  a 
thoroughly  folk  community  towards  progres¬ 
sively  greater  urbanization,  especially  with 
the  increase  of  communications,  enlargement 
of  the  subsistence  base,  and — ^last,  but  certain¬ 
ly  not  least — the  growing  prevalence  of  a 
money  economy  as  contrasted  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  self-sufficiency  of  the  old  folk  culture. 
In  this  respect,  Yalalag’s  development  closely 
parallels  that  of  Tepotzdan,  Chan  Knom, 
Mitla,  and  other  similar  communities  that 
have  been  subjects  of  similar  studies.  De  la 
Fuente’s  monograph  is  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  field.  Paul  L.  Garvin 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  M.  Bassols  de  Climent.  Sintaxis  histdrica 
de  la  lengua  latina.  Vol.  II,  1:  Las  formas 
personales  del  verbo.  Barcelona.  Escuela 
de  Filologia.  1948.  xxxii-1-663  pages.  110 
ptas. 

Sr.  Bassols  de  Climent  is  Director  of  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Escuela  de  Filologia,  and  his  work 
is  the  sixth  volume  in  the  series  Filologia 
Cldsica.  The  first  part  dealt  with  noun  cate¬ 
gories,  the  second  treats  the  verb,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  deal  with  direct  and  indirect  dis¬ 
course  and  stylistics.  The  book  under  review 
is  the  first  half  of  the  second  part  and  deals 
with  those  forms  of  the  verb  which  have  per¬ 
sonal  endings:  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  im¬ 
perative.  These  are  preceded  by  discussions  of 
the  voices  and  tenses.  The  whole  of  Latin  is 
under  review:  classical,  vulgar,  and  medieval 
— down  to  the  ninth  century.  All  of  the  major 
and  many  of  the  minor  authors  are  cited  as 
examples,  including  many  from  each  of  the 
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plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  A  new  feature 
with  this  part  is  the  greater  prominence  given 
to  syntactical  phenomena  of  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages,  particularly  Spanish — a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  Latin  and  Spanish  grammar.  About  a 
sixth  of  the  total  number  of  examples  is  from 
the  Romance  languages.  The  work  as  a  whole 
is  clear,  exhaustive,  and  very  well  documented. 
When  complete  it  will  be  one  of  our  most 
comprehensive  surveys  of  Latin  syntax. 

William  Kichard  Tongue 
University  of  Oklahoma 

X  Juvenal  L.  Angel,  Robert  J.  Dixon.  Tests 
and  Drills  in  Spanish  Grammar.  New 
York.  Latin  American  Institute  Press. 
1950.  216  pages.  $1.60. 

The  Latin  American  Institute  trains  persons 
who  intend  to  use  Spanish  in  business  or  gov¬ 
ernment  service.  This  grammar  and  its  two 
companion  conversation  books  were  prepared 
by  its  director  for  serious  students  who  wish 
to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  quickly  and  who  do  not  have  to  be  en¬ 
ticed  into  learning  it.  There  are  no  frills,  no 
reading  selections — simply  rules  and  drills  in 
applying  them.  The  drills  require  changes  of 
verb  forms,  answers  to  questions,  filling  blanks, 
or  choice  of  right  word.  As  the  tide  indicates, 
they  are  suitable  for  use  as  tests. 

Irregular  verbs  are  alphabetized  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix.  But  they  are  grouped  by  similarity  in 
the  text,  as  are  also  the  orthographic  and 
radical  changing  verbs  in  the  appendix.  We 
noticed  the  author’s  failure  to  treat  compari¬ 
sons  of  inequality  followed  by  a  clause.  An 
index  would  have  made  the  book  more  useful 
for  reference.  B.  G.  D. 

Juan  Eduardo  Cirlot.  Diccionario  de  los 
ismos.  Barcelona.  1949.  415  pages  -f-  32 
plates.  120  ptas. 

It  transpires  that  the  young  Catalan  poet  and 
musicologist  Juan  Eduardo  Cirlot  is  also  a 
philosopher  and  a  dictionary-maker.  His  man¬ 
ual  of  Isms,  which  undertakes  to  cover  in  a 
measure  the  various  schools  of  the  plastic  arts, 
literature,  and  music,  looks  rather  carefiJly 
also  into  the  ismos  of  the  philosophers,  which 
was  natural  since  all  artistic  theory  is  phi¬ 
losophy  and  all  the  philosophers  have  hewn 
stones  for  the  Temple  of  Art.  He  concerns 
himself  most  seriously  with  the  plastic  arts  and 
with  recent  times. 

His  enterprise  is  so  vast  and  so  new  that 
it  is  not  hard  to  find  in  his  work  faults  of 
balance,  errors,  and  gaps.  The  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  omission  we  happen  to  have  noticed  is 


that  of  Unanimism,  which  had  a  definite 
artistic  philosophy  long  before  it  received  its 
high-sounding  name.  No  35-year-old  investi¬ 
gator  could  possibly  have  accumulated  in  his 
own  person  all  the  information  between  these 
covers,  and  we  can  forgive  the  historian  of 
Isms  such  slips  as  his  declaration  that  the  calli- 
gram  was  “invented”  by  Guillaume  Apolli¬ 
naire.  This  reviewer  is  older  than  Apollinaire 
would  have  been  if  he  were  still  alive,  and  the 
reviewer  remembers  in  his  early  childhood  a 
veritable  rash  of  calligrams  in  the  American 
newspapers.  The  most  famous  of  all  calligrams 
was  the  work  of  Rabelais,  and  specialists  doubt¬ 
less  know  of  devanciers. 

The  Introduction  is  delightful — informa¬ 
tive,  thoughtful,  lucid.  The  book  was  carefully 
written  and  carefully  proofread.  R  .T.  H. 

La  obra  impresa  de  los  intelectuales  es- 
paholes  en  America  1936-1945.  Julian 
Amo,  Charmion  Shelby,  compilers.  Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1950.  xiii-1-145  2-col.  pages.  $4. 

The  aims  of  this  volume  were  of  the  noblest, 
for  none  can  deny  the  tremendous  cultural 
contribution  that  the  Spanish  emigrS  since 
1936  has  made  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
yet  it  is  a  pity  that  this  work  should  have 
omitted  so  many  important  figures.  A  brief 
biography  of  each  of  more  than  five  hundred 
individuals  is  followed  by  a  bibliography  of 
their  books,  pamphlets,  articles  and  transla¬ 
tions  published  since  they  began  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  hemisphere.  The  bibliography 
is  an  impressive  record  of  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  in  many  fields  of  endeavor  and  bio¬ 
graphical  data  as  late  as  early  1950  have  been 
included. 

One  misses,  however,  Ceferino  and  Isabel 
de  Palencia,  Leon  Felipe,  Juan  Larrea,  Mar- 
gareta  Nelken,  Joaquin  and  Enrique  Diez- 
Canedo,  Jose  Bergamin  and  others.  In  no  way 
can  the  bibliography  for  each  author  be  con¬ 
sidered  complete;  an  article  by  Altamira  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bulletin  Hispanique  in  1941  is 
missing  and  while  the  proofreading  is  on  the 
whole  excellent,  several  errors  are  disconcert¬ 
ing. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  will  not  rest  on  its  laurels  but 
that  in  the  near  future  it  will  correct  obvious 
errors  in  the  present  edition,  add  data  on  im¬ 
portant  individuals  now  omitted  and  bring  the 
whole  up-to-date.  By  so  doing,  it  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  students  of  the  contemporary 
Spanish  scene  and  of  Hispanic-American  cul¬ 
ture.  Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 

Champaign,  III. 
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^  Justo  Sierra.  Educacidn  e  historia.  Ermilo 
Abreu  Gomez,  ed.  Washington.  Union 
Panamericana.  1949.  110  pages. 

These  selections  from  the  speeches  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Mexican  revolutionary  politician 
and  author  represent  a  contribution  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value  to  the  series  Escritores  de  Ame¬ 
rica,  sponsored  by  the  Department  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  not 
because  Don  Justo  Sierra  would  be  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  being  included  in  such  a  series,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  is  eulogized  here  as  one  of  the  great 

If 

"Manana  means  that  we  measure  time  in  another 
way,  that  we  leave  a  margin  of  inexactness  for  en¬ 
gagements.  .  .  .  manana  has  been  an  elastic,  vague 
term  which  does  not  have  for  us  the  strictness  it  has 
in  the  United  States  where  life  is  regimented:  the  day 
has  to  be  divided  into  a  series  of  precise  compart¬ 
ments  .  .  .  and  idleness,  the  divine,  philosophical  idle¬ 
ness,  the  idleness  of  so  many  moral  virtues  that  serves 
to  calm  the  soul  of  the  daily  worker,  can  not  be  en¬ 
joyed  to  the  extent  that  it  is  with  us.  .  .  .  South 
Americans  always  arrive  punctually  for  a  conspiracy. 
Furthermore,  the  intended  victims  must  be  early.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  the  word  manana  can  have  a  dramatic 
meaning  with  those  peoples  who  shudder  more  at 
death  because  they  believe  ...  in  eternal  damnation. 
...  I  simply  want  to  affirm  that  the  North  Americans 
are  mistaken,  they  err  when  they  believe  that  manana 
is  tomorrow,  as  the  dictionary  says.” 

Germin  Arciniegas  in  Hispania 

The  publisher  Emecc  of  Buenos  Aires  has  com¬ 
menced  a  new  series  Stntesis  de  Cultura  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  San  Martin  vivo  by  Jose  Luis  Busaniche  as 
its  initial  volume.  As  explained  by  Angel  Rivera  in 
the  preface,  the  greatness  of  the  Captain  of  the  Andes 
“appears  inductively  from  the  sober,  documented  nar¬ 
rative,  free  from  rhetorical  eulogies.”  The  purpose  of 
the  series  is  to  acquaint  students,  in  school  or  out,  with 
the  essence  of  the  thought  of  great  thinkers,  by  means 
of  selected  writings  suitable  for  permanent  libraries, 
instead  of  presenting  them  in  dullish,  categorical  an¬ 
thologies. 

“Together  with  poetry,  the  essay  is  the  typical  form 
of  literary  expression  of  Latin  America.  The  essay  has 
a  fluidity  of  content  which  pleases  the  traditional 
Latin-American  turn  of  thought  Its  necessary  brevity 
permits  publication  in  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine,  an 
important  factor  when  the  production  of  books  is  not 
always  easy  and  does  not  reach  the  majority  of  readers.” 

Jorge  Basadre  in  Mexican  Life 

“The  seventh  volume  of  supplements  to  the  En- 
ciclopedia  Universal  Ilustrada  has  just  been  published 
by  Espasa-Calpe  in  Madrid.  The  Enciclopedia  is  now 
complete  in  70  volumes,  10  appendices,  and  7  volumes 
of  supplements.  .  ,  .  The  supplement  covers  the  years 
1942-44,  has  1,248  pages,  and  is  lavishly  illustrated.” 

Stechert-Hafner  Bool{  News 


spiritual  and  moral  leaders  of  the  Americas. 
In  reality,  he  and  his  associates  (“los  cienti- 
ficos”)  were  instrumental  in  cementing  the 
dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz  and  in  impos¬ 
ing  upon  the  Mexican  people  Comtian  and 
Spencerian  positivism  as  the  creed  compulsor¬ 
ily  taught  in  the  secularized  Mexican  school 
system.  To  call  Don  Justo  a  liberal  is  like  call¬ 
ing  Stalin  a  democrat.  It  is  as  pathetic  as  it 
is  funny. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

«  a 

Among  the  many  poets  who  have  drawn  upon  In¬ 
dian  sources  for  the  language  and  content  of  their 
verses,  a  first  book,  Indoamerica.  Poemas  de  los  Andes. 
by  Julian  Castillo  of  Colombia,  discussed  in  Revista  de 
las  Indias,  seems  worthy  of  mention.  His  indigenous 
muse  speaks  a  simple,  direct  language,  marked  by  a 
primitive  nobility  of  imagery.  (Note:  Chimi  means 
God;  chiza:  voice): 

Chimi  es  el  mis  grande 
Poeta. 

Su  Palabra  es  musica; 

Su  Palabra  crea. 

Y  por  eso  Chimi  el  de  chiza  migica, 
solo  habla  Belleza. 

Porque  Chimi  quiere  que  las  cosas  scan 
limpias  y  screnas, 

como  son  sus  Andes,  como  son  sus  lagos, 
como  son  sus  noches  cuajadas  de  estrellas. 

“[Fernando]  Ortiz  is  naturally  expansive  and  is  still, 
through  the  wholcsomcness  and  freshness  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  the  youngest  of  our  [Cuban]  authors.  His  readi¬ 
ness  to  take  on  additional  projects  .  .  .  has  somewhat 
diminished  of  late.  Forty  years  ago  he  arranged  with 
a  Madrid  publishing  house  to  bring  out  a  book  on 
Afro-Cuban  culture.  He  planned  to  cover  all  the 
aspects  of  the  subject  and  finish  the  book  in  a  year. 
Today  he  admits:  Tm  still  on  the  first  pages.’” 

Lino  Novas  Calvo  in  Americas 

Concerning  our  Contributing  Editor  Gaston  Fi- 
gucira  of  Montevideo,  Juana  de  Ibarbourou,  his  com¬ 
patriot  and  also  an  outstanding  poet,  contributes  to 
La  Nueva  Democracia  the  following  complimentary 
evaluation:  “His  rich  production  of  real  poetry  has 
grown  side  by  side  with  his  restless  critical  faculty 
which  is  well  grounded  in  his  profound  knowledge, 
his  uncompromising  veracity,  his  warm,  deep  sensi¬ 
bility.” 

“For  whereas  the  Indianist  novel  affords  an  excellent 
record  of  the  effect  of  his  environment  on  the  Indian, 
few  specimens  of  the  genre  offer  much  of  the  Indian’s 
reaction  to  his  environment,  unless  it  be  on  a  super¬ 
ficial  level.  Of  all  the  indianista  novels,  El  mundo  es 
ancho  y  ajeno  is  the  most  successful  effort  to  get  into 
the  Indian’s  soul,  and  hence  to  many  readers  it  is  the 
most  satisfying  of  the  Indianist  novels.”  Hispania 
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Antologia  della  poesia  italiana  (1909- 

1949).  Giacinto  Spagnoletti,  cd.  Modena. 

Guanda.  1950.  418  pages.  1,200  1. 
Spagnoletti’s  two-volume  anthology  (Anto¬ 
logia  della  poesia  italiana  contemporanea, 
Vallccchi,  1946)  was  enthusiastically  received 
upon  its  appearance  (B.  A.  21:2,  p.  232)  and 
soon  went  out  of  print.  The  present  volume 
is  not  intended  as  a  sequel  to  it  but  should  be 
considered  an  independent  work,  a  collection 
and  selection  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  more 
symptomatic,  lyric  poetry  of  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1909  and  1949.  The  Futurist  Manifesto, 
published  in  1909,  presented  at  the  outset  of 
this  anthology,  emphasizes  the  current  of  “re¬ 
volt”  characteristic  of  the  birth  of  modern  art. 
A  brief  introduction  masterfully  defines  this 
first  epoch  and  relates  the  intellectual  ferment, 
symbolized  rather  crudely  by  the  Futurist 
movement,  to  similar  poetic  experiences  in 
France.  Though  no  poets  issued  directly  out 
of  Futurism,  it  did  influence  such  men  as 
Palazzeschi,  Soffici,  and  Papini,  and  it  is  with 
them  that  the  anthology  proper  begins. 

Of  the  forty  poets  represented,  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  have  reached  more  than  a  specialized  audi¬ 
ence  and  even  fewer  are  known  outside  of 
Italy.  The  anthology  is  therefore  douWy  valu¬ 
able  in  that  it  makes  readily  available  (and 
that  in  most  elegant  form,  for  the  printing, 
lay-out,  and  general  appearance  of  the  volume 
arc  to  be  highly  commended)  poetry  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  hunted  for  in  ob¬ 
scure  magazines  or  in  rare,  often  out-of-print 
editions.  The  excellent  introductory  remarks 
to  each  poet  were  conceived  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  him  on  his  own  terms, 
but  also  of  showing  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  various  poetic  climates  of  the  past  fifty 
years. 

Bibliographical  information,  aside  from  a 
listing  of  the  author’s  publications,  has  been 
kept  at  a  minimum  and  biographical  sketches 
reduced  to  the  barest  essentials.  Thus,  this  is 
neither  a  textlxx)k  nor  a  reference  work,  but  a 
book  intended  primarily  to  be  read.  Excellent 
both  as  an  anthology  and  as  a  remarkably  pene¬ 
trating  and  faithful  commentary  on  the  mod¬ 
ern  poetic  movement. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Vassar  College 
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^  Francesco  Brundu.  11  salto  delle  pecore 

matte.  Roma.  De  Carlo.  1949.  282  pages. 

800  1. 

The  action  of  this  novel  is  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place  some  thirty  years  ago  and  the 
book,  in  manner  and  content,  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  having  been  written  in  those  days. 
The  plot,  which  would  be  familiar  to  any 
reader  of  Panzini  or  Grazia  Deledda,  treats 
of  a  young  provincial  who  comes  to  Rome 
penniless  and  confused  but  determined  to 
make  his  way.  Chance  and  his  own  rugged 
virtues  bring  him  into  contact  with  various 
segments  of  metropolitan  society  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book  he  returns  to  his  native  prov¬ 
ince  (Sardinia  in  this  case)  matured  by  his 
experience.  Yet  though  the  pattern  is  hardly 
original  the  story  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of 
freshness  and  vigor  and  there  are  some  ex¬ 
cellent  characterizations. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

^  Ezio  Camuncoli.  Tre  giorni  di  bora. 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1950.  239  pages.  500  1. 
Against  the  background  of  a  ferocious  three 
day  windstorm  in  the  autumn  of  1900  a  group 
of  aristocratic  citizens  of  Rimini  are  thrilled 
or  scandalized  by  the  premiere  of  Saint-Saens’ 
T hais,  and  edified  by  the  visit  of  an  aged  and 
noble  lady,  who  in  her  youth  became  a  nun 
because  of  an  unhappy  love  affair.  Her  wise 
moralizing  and  her  encounter  with  her  former 
lover,  still  a  bachelor  and  a  “Voltairean  athe¬ 
ist,”  are  a  kind  of  center  to  the  plot  whose 
chief  interest  is  in  its  portrayal,  obviously  au¬ 
thentic,  of  Italian  provincial  life  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Touches  of  satire  on  such  types  as  the  Dep¬ 
uty  from  Rome,  the  easily  blushing  young 
girl  and  other  slightly  individualized  charac¬ 
ters,  distract  attention  somewhat  from  the 
quaint  romance  and  the  apparently  sincere 
spiritual  aspiration  in  the  principal  story.  The 
novel  as  a  whole,  however,  an  early  work  of 
its  popular  author,  because  of  its  use  of  hack¬ 
neyed  themes  has  little  to  say  to  a  modern 
reader,  unless  to  one  who  enjoys  local  color 
and  the  lovely  Italian  language  which  Ca¬ 
muncoli  uses  with  skill.  Winifred  Smith 

Vassar  College 
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*  Francesco  Jovine.  Le  terre  del  Sacramento. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1950.  484  pages.  500  1. 
This  novel  is  distinguished  by  its  clear,  terse 
style.  Every  well<hosen  word  and  original 
turn  of  expression  directly  contributes  to  the 
swift  development  of  the  story.  The  reader 
actually  lives  the  stagnant  gray  existence  of 
long  wintry  days  in  the  town  of  Galena  and 
shares  the  frustration  of  its  eager  young  stu¬ 
dents  and  professional  men  and  the  bleak, 
hungry  struggle  of  farmhands  and  shepherds 
in  its  barren,  neglected  countryside.  He  sees 
the  subtle,  inexorable  infiltration  of  Fascism 
from  nearby  Naples  through  village  and  town 
until  it  destroys  the  law  student,  Luca  Marano, 
already  betrayed  by  the  cynically  wealthy  into 
a  hopeless  attempt  to  rehabilitate  his  native 
Morutri  by  restoring  to  cultivation  Le  terre 
del  Sacramento.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Berl^eley,  Calif. 

^  Nicola  Lisi.  La  Nuova  Tebaide.  Firenze. 

Vallecchi.  1950.  172  pages.  500  1. 

This  latest  work  by  Nicola  Lisi  is  a  collection 
of  26  stories,  most  of  which  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  mere  sketches.  As  it  is  almost  customary 
with  Lisi,  and  as  we  have  already  seen  in  his 
previous  works  such  as  Diario  di  un  parroco 
di  campagna,  his  world  is  one  of  priests  and 
monks,  nuns  and  angels,  and  in  this  book 
the  majority  of  the  stories  deal  with  miracles 
and  apparitions.  That  which  gives  unity  to 
the  work  is  an  evocation  of  a  life  of  contem¬ 
plation,  a  tone  of  supreme  serenity  and  tran¬ 
quility,  and  an  air  of  mysticism  which  Lisi 
has  created  with  an  impeccable  style  of  poetic 
beauty.  Karl  Ludwig  Selig 

University  of  Texas 

^  Laura  Mangione.  Dinamo.  Rovigo.  Istituto 
Padano  di  Arti  Grafiche.  1950.  131  pages. 
350  1. 

This  unpretentious,  well  written  novel  of  in¬ 
trospection,  which  contains  almost  no  action, 
and  certainly  no  sensational  events,  has  life  and 
color.  Moreover,  lovers  of  the  country  of  Maz- 
zini  will  sense  when  reading  it  that  neither 
the  dark  years  of  Fascism  nor  Italy’s  economic 
debacle  broke  her  spirit.  Though  the  hard¬ 
ships  to  which  the  life  of  the  average  citizen 
is  subject  make  of  many  an  ardent,  warm¬ 
hearted  young  Italian  an  easy  prey  for  Com¬ 
munism,  through  his  very  qualities  of  un¬ 
suspecting  generosity,  an  older  and  more  ma¬ 
ture  generation  is  unaffected  by  any  totalitarian 
ideology.  Of  this  generation  of  high-minded 
intellectuals,  Laura  Mangione  herself  is  the 
true  exponent.  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

The  State  College  of  Washington 


^  Gianna  Manzini.  Ho  visto  il  tuo  cuore. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1950. 145  pages.  5001. 
A  collection  of  short  stories  that  takes  its  title 
from  one  of  the  tales.  In  this  tale  a  woman 
describes  her  love  for  a  man  by  revealing  her 
reactions  upon  seeing  an  X-ray  picture  of  her 
lover’s  heart,  “a  clot  of  shadow  behind  three 
ribs.”  That  sight  engendered  in  her  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  unreality  of  her  relation  with  him. 
Most  of  the  tales  are  developed  through  the 
technique  of  allowing  the  reader  to  peer  at  the 
actual  form  and  existence  of  the  characters 
through  the  effect  that  a  word,  a  phrase,  or 
an  event  has  on  them.  Hence,  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  element  occupies  the  foreground  of  the 
stories,  with  a  scant  interest  granted  to  the 
actual  and  historical  elements,  a  normal  pro¬ 
cedure  with  the  contemporary,  imaginative 
realists.  Domenico  Vittorini 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Angela  Padellaro.  Non  mangiarti  il  cuore. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1950. 219  pages.  6001. 
Alessio  finds  himself  confronted  with  the 
choice  of  accepting  the  world  as  it  is  with  all 
of  its  obvious  evils,  or  of  critically  analyzing 
this  same  world  and  thereby  creating  an  up¬ 
heaval  within  himself.  The  choice  also  lies 
between  the  comfort  and  ease  which  comes 
with  the  belief  that  ‘‘this  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,”  and  the  loneliness  and  dis¬ 
appointment  which  comes  with  a  truthful  and 
objective  analysis  of  weakness  posing  as 
strength  and  of  evil  posing  as  good. 

Gabriel  Pascal  has  labelled  Angela  Padellaro 
‘‘the  Italian  Katherine  Mansfield,”  but  there 
is  little  of  Katherine  Mansfield’s  humility  in 
this  novel.  Though  the  book  ends  on  a  note 
of  faith  and  hope,  the  reader  might  well  feel 
that  after  the  viciously  bitter  denial  of  self 
and  soul  by  Alessio  throughout  the  tale,  it 
would  require  another  novel  the  length  of  this 
one  to  salvage  the  protagonist. 

Robert  V.  Williams 
Menlo  Parl^,  Calif. 

^  Stelio  Tomei.  Giro  d’isola.  Firenze.  Val¬ 
lecchi.  1949.  109  pages.  300  1. 

This  book  was  conceived  in  a  concentration 
camp  during  World  War  II  and  is  intended 
as  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all  men  for 
a  lasting  world  peace. 

The  hero,  an  infantry  lieutenant,  is  trying 
painfully  to  find  himself,  to  read  deeply  into 
his  own  soul,  in  order  to  love  through  under¬ 
standing  those  around  him.  This  task  is  made 
more  difficult  by  his  awareness  that  his  orderly 
and  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  see  in  him  only  a 
superior  officer  and  not  a  man,  with  a  man  s 
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passions,  sufferings  and  weaknesses.  Because 
of  their  lack  of  perception  men  seem  con¬ 
demned  to  live  as  strangers,  fearing  to  show 
their  real  nature  in  order  not  to  be  despised, 
and  they  would  certainly  have  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  actions  if  they  could  judge  themselves 
dispassionately. 

In  his  somber  story  the  author  stresses  the 
need  for  human  pity,  which  should  not  cause 
us  humiliation,  since  all  men  ought  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  The  main 
idea  of  this  book  is  that  of  Christian  brother¬ 
hood  among  men,  the  only  force  capable  of 
avoiding  further  massacres  and  even  more 
wars.  Tomei  has  used  the  Hemingway  pat¬ 
tern  in  dialogue  and  exposition,  but  his  ex¬ 
cessive  brevity  interferes  not  infrequendy 
with  the  plausibility  of  his  psychological  char¬ 
acterization  and  with  the  effectiveness  of  his 
prose,  which  at  times  seems  laboured. 

Josephine  Pia  Schizzano 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

#  Federigo  Tozzi.  Con  gli  occhi  chiusi. 

Bestie.  Gli  egoisti.  (Opere  complete.  Vol. 
III.)  Vallecchi.  1950.  405  pages.  800  1. 

Con  gli  occhi  chiusi  and  Gli  egoisti  arc  simi¬ 
lar  only  in  that  they  treat  of  a  consequential 
love  affair  of  their  introverted  protagonists, 
Pietro  and  Dario  respectively.  Pietro,  a  misfit 
wherever  he  is,  is  uninterested  in  everything, 
insensitive  to  everyone  except  his  beloved,  and 
misunderstood  by  all,  whereas  Dario,  roman¬ 
tic,  sincere,  sensitive  to  his  friends  who  arc 
absorbed  in  themselves,  seeks  to  find  himself. 
One  has  the  feeling  that  the  author  has  de¬ 
scribed  his  own  feelings  and  weaknesses  dis¬ 
guised  as  those  of  his  characters.  Bestie  is  a 
lyric  prose  diary  in  which  Tozzi  reveals  him¬ 
self,  perhaps  unwittingly,  as  a  romantic,  in 
sketches  of  men  and  beasts.  Here  Tozzi  is 
frequently  realistic,  somewhat  grotesque,  and 
definitely  impressionistic. 

Margaret  Funderburg 
La1{e  Forest  College 

**  Renata  Vigano.  L’Agnese  va  a  morire. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1949.  344  pages.  350  1. 
Co-winner  of  the  Viareggio  Prize  for  1949, 
this  powerful,  compact  and  vivid  documentary 
novel  about  the  Italian  Resistance  to  the  Nazi- 
Fascist  armies  is  from  the  pen  of  a  woman  who 
played  an  active  part  as  director  of  the  partisan 
medical  services.  The  action  takes  place  in 
the  Marshes  of  Comacchio  where  Communist- 
led  brigades  of  peasants,  workers,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  white-collar  class  effectively  har¬ 
assed  the  enemy  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  protagonist  of  the  chronicle  is  the  peas¬ 


ant  woman,  Agnese,  who  joins  the  partisans 
as  cook  and  messenger  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  while  on  his  way  to  a  Nazi  labor 
camp,  and  who  engages  in  a  scries  of  heroic 
actions  until  she  is  apprehended  and  shot. 

Despite  Signora  Viganb’s  commendable  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  of  Agnese  the  symbol  of  Italian 
lower  class  rebellion  against  a  war  no  one 
wanted,  the  reader  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Agnese  acts  and  reacts  like  a  mouji\  in  a 
Soviet  film  rather  than  as  an  Italian  peasant. 
This  Russian  imprint  becomes  all  the  more 
obvious  in  the  author’s  persistent  derogatory 
remarks  about  the  Allied  armed  forces  and 
in  her  exaltation  of  the  Russian  army,  in  her 
scorching  sarcasm  regarding  Allied  broadcasts 
and  her  blind  belief  in  the  only  truth  as 
emitted  over  Radio-Moscow. 

These  defects  are  all  the  more  regrettable 
in  that  they  mar  one  of  the  most  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  man’s  self-denial  in  his  struggle 
for  freedom  from  domestic  and  foreign  oppres¬ 
sion.  Michele  Cantarella 

Smith  College 

^  Flora  Volpini.  La  Fiorentina.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1950.  327  pages.  700  1. 

One’s  first  thought  on  reading  this  shoddy 
saga  of  a  second-rate  Sappho  is  that  perhaps 
it  is  meant  as  a  satire  of  La  Romana,  aiming  to 
prove  that  the  adventures  of  a  Roman  wanton 
can  easily  be  surpassed  by  her  Florentine  coun¬ 
terpart.  Alas,  further  reading  must  convince 
us  that  the  author  takes  her  heroine  seriously. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  reader  can;  if  he 
docs,  his  reaction  must  only  be  one  of  disgust 
and  boredom.  All  we  have  in  this  novel  is  a 
procession  of  rather  sordid  conquests,  without 
any  redeeming  features  of  colorful  description 
or  illuminating  characterization.  Yet  the  book 
has  had  a  wide  sale  in  Italy  and  may  have 
merits  that  escape  the  critic. 

T.  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

«  Ugo  Fasolo,  ed.  Nuovi  poeti.  Firenze.  Val- 

Iccchi.  1950.  379  pages.  600  1. 

This  is  not  an  anthology,  but  a  presentation 
of  eighteen  young  Italian  poets,  some  of  them 
completely  or  almost  unknown  (Costantini, 
Colli,  Del  Colic,  Diana,  Dolci,  Guglielmi, 
Melloni,  Rindi,  Wenzel),  some  others  having 
already  enjoyed  a  certain  recognition  (Bu- 
digna,  Corsaro,  Diddi,  Fabbri,  Fontanclli, 
Giglio,  Landi,  Morucchio,  Rosa).  Each  poet 
is  represented  by  a  choice  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  permit  a  judgment.  A  general 
introduction  and  individual  biographical  and 
critical  notes  complete  the  picture. 
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The  publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
enterprise.  Separately,  many  of  these  poets 
would  have  encountered  difficulties  in  having 
their  work  published.  Thus  included  in  a  rep¬ 
resentative  collection,  they  arc  offered  encour¬ 
agement  and  a  chance  for  success.  Besides — 
and  this  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  book 
— although  differing  in  sentiment,  technique, 
talent,  and  maturity,  these  poems  disclose  some 
unified  and  typical  tendencies  of  modern  Ital¬ 
ian  lyricism. 

For  most  of  these  poets  Ungaretti  seems  to 
be  the  undisputed  master;  however  their 
poetry  is  less  “pure,”  less  hermetic  and  intellec¬ 
tual  and  decidedly  more  closely  related  to  life. 
They  all  seem  to  be  tormented  by  doubt, 
anxiety,  chaos.  Nevertheless,  their  poetry  is 
purely  lyrical,  in  most  cases  spontaneous  and 
simple  in  emotion,  tone,  and  form.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  pieces  are  short  and  devoid  of  Latin 
eloquence.  The  versification  is  extremely  free, 
and  this  lack  of  constraint  leads  some  of  them 
toward  a  facility  which  is  not  without  danger. 
As  a  whole,  this  is  sensitive  poetry  born  from 
suffering,  grown  in  anguish,  and  filled  with 
human  tenderness.  Renee  Lang 

Wells  College 

^  Alessandro  Parronchi.  Unattesa.  Modena. 

Guanda.  1949.  80  pages.  300  1. 

The  writer  of  this  bmk  of  poems  must  be 
young.  He  has  had  two  other  books  of  poems, 
/  giorni  sensibili  and  /  visi  published  in  1943, 
and  received  very  favorable  comments  in  Italy. 
They  consisted  of  poems  written  between  the 
years  1937  and  1943.  This  new  book  contains 
the  best  poems  written  by  him  from  1943  to 
1948. 

With  these  easy-to-read  poems  Parronchi 
has  again  demonstrated  his  ability  to  write 
modern  poetry.  As  a  whole,  this  sort  of  poetry, 
mosdy  in  alternating  meter,  now  so  common 
among  the  new  writers  of  Italy,  like  his  pre¬ 
vious  books,  does  not  have  a  rhyme,  but  the 
rhythmical  power  is  sensed  in  almost  every 
poem. 

To  me,  the  first  and  second  poems  are  the 
best  conceived  ones,  but  they  all  should  be 
read  by  those  who  enjoy  good  poetry  of  a 
new  kind.  Umberto  Liberator e 

y oncers,  N.  Y. 

^  Enzo  Grazzini.  Non  furono  nemmeno 
eroi.  Milano.  Baldini  &  Castoldi.  1950. 157 
pages.  400 1. 

Among  the  many  books  on  the  results  of  two 
world  wars,  this  collection  of  short  sketches 
is  surely  the  most  touching.  Grazzini’s  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  little  “unheroic”  people  he  has 


met  in  out-of-the-way  villages,  his  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  their  fate,  his  admiration  for  their 
courage  and  humanity,  are  evident  on  every 
page.  One  story  tells,  in  simple  musical 
phrases,  marked  by  recurring  statements  of 
theme,  the  tragedy  of  the  nine  children  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  tool,  Martin  Bormann,  and  their  mother, 
who  fled  for  refuge  to  Italy  and  were  dis¬ 
persed  there,  never  to  be  reunited. 

Other  chapters  stress  the  brutality  of  the 
Fascists  as  well  as  that  of  the  Germans,  in 
contrast  with  the  primitive  Christian  virtues 
of  parish  priests  and  their  flocks,  so  tellingly 
that  the  author’s  political  views  are  quite  evi¬ 
dent,  though  never  overemphasized;  what  is 
obvious  is  the  undeserved  misery  of  the  coun¬ 
try  folk  in  war  and  the  way  they  learn  to  make 
a  kind  of  life  for  themselves  by  rebuilding  co¬ 
operatively  their  shattered  homes.  Students  of 
Italian  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  this  litde 
lxx)k,  together  with  Carlo  Levi’s  Christ 
Stopped  at  Eboli,  about  the  “unfamous”  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  unheroic  heroes  who 
live  there.  Winifred  Smith 

Vassar  College 

^  Fausto  Montanari.  Fatica  di  esser  uomini. 

Brescia.  La  Scuola.  1950.  158  pages.  200  1. 
For  pious  Catholics  these  short  essays  may  be 
useful  in  their  insistence  on  spiritual  meanings 
in  many  aspects  of  life.  Several  brief  dialogues 
define  differences  between  the  animal  and  the 
spiritual  values  in  humanity,  for  instance  the 
one  differentiating  piacere  and  gioia,  the  latter 
emotion  assumed  to  be  of  CJod,  the  former  on 
a  lower  plane  altogether.  Much  emphasis 
throughout  is  put  on  the  doctrine  of  Grace, 
but  good  works  are  also  recommended,  for 
the  betterment  of  this  poor,  brutish  life  on 
earth.  However  the  author’s  principal  interest 
is  not  in  this  world  but  in  saving  souls  for 
heaven.  Suffering  and  death,  he  assumes,  arc 
merely  passing  ills;  “eternity  in  God”  is  the 
only  true  existence. 

“Opiate  for  the  masses,”  one  wonders,  or  a 
reaffirmation  of  ancient  religious  doctrines 
still  valid  in  a  chaotic  world? 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

Giuseppe  Prezzolini.  America  in  panto- 
foie.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1950.  447  pages 
-|-  16  plates.  800  1. 

If  we  were  to  write  about  Italians  as  if  most 
of  them  were  like  the  gangsters  and  racketeers 
of  the  underworld  we  should  be  making  an 
evaluation  similar  to  Mr.  Prezzolini’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  Americans.  We  plead  guilty,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  to  the  sins  of  lack  of  historical 
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viewpoint,  money-chasing,  lack  of  a  realistic 
attitude  in  foreign  affairs,  discrepancy  between 
theory  and  practice  in  race  relations,  high  di¬ 
vorce  rate,  commercializing  Christmas,  mak¬ 
ing  religion  a  social  convention,  and  being  a 
nervous,  restless  people,  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  enumerated  faults.  But  the  total  effect  of 
the  book  is  a  little  out  of  balance.  As  for  the 
title,  America  is  not  bounded  by  the  Bowery, 
Chinatown,  Harlem,  and  the  East  Side,  and 
New  York  is  probably  our  most  untypical 
American  city. 

The  photographs,  which  arc  inserted  with¬ 
out  any  correlation  with  the  text,  seem  chosen 
to  portray  the  wretchedness,  poverty,  empha¬ 
sis  on  sex,  and  race  persecution,  all  of  which 
(except,  perhaps,  the  last)  can  be  found  in 
Rome,  too,  or  any  other  metropolis,  if  you 
look  for  it. 

Aside  from  this,  the  book  deals  with  po¬ 
litical  issues:  the  fight  against  Communism, 
the  moving  of  our  government  toward  a  more 
totalitarian  form  of  government,  the  Coplon 
and  Eisler  cases,  muddled  foreign  relations; 
it  also  treats  the  increased  power  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  in  America,  criticizes  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  reviews  various  aspects  of  Ital¬ 
ian  emigration,  and  deals  with  some  trivialities. 

Mr.  Prezzolini  is  an  attentive  observer,  if  a 
critical  one.  Perhaps  these  articles,  written 
while  the  author  was  New  York  correspondent 
for  an  Italian  newspaper,  should  have  been 
published  in  English  for  our  benefit,  since  they 
do  not  present  a  picture  well-rounded  enough 
to  be  given  to  the  Italian  people.  B.  G.  D. 

Wolf  Giusti.  II  pensiero  di  Trotzf(y.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Lemonnier.  1949.  163  pages.  700  1. 
Persuaded  that  beyond  Trotsky’s  activity  as 
a  frequently  factious  controversialist  and  as 
an  outstanding  revolutionary  undermined  by 
insuperable  contradictions  lies  a  work  of  per¬ 
manent  interest.  Wolf  Giusti  attempts  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  Trotsky’s  thought.  He  deals  with 
Trotsky’s  Marxism,  his  significance  as  a  his¬ 
torian,  his  personality,  his  defeat,  and  Russia’s 
evolution.  Of  Trotsky  as  a  writer,  Giusti  speaks 
of  his  elective  affinities  with  Heine  and  Marx, 
and,  out  of  the  bulk  of  Trotsky’s  production, 
sifts  pages  closely  akin  to  those  of  the  great 
19th  century  Russian  novelists. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  are 
devoted  to  demonstrating  Antonio  Labriola’s 
influence  upon  Trotsky.  “Labriola,”  Giusti 
emphasizes,  “powerfully  contributed  to  liber¬ 
ating  Trotsky  from  the  so  frequent  confusions 
between  the  most  vital  nuclei  of  Marxist 
thought  and  the  infiltrations  and  contamina¬ 
tions  of  vulgar  positivism  and  Marxism;  cau¬ 


tioned  him  against  the  acceptance  of  blanket 
formulas,  instigated  his  perception  of  non¬ 
parallel  trends  in  the  various  nations,  of  the 
complicated  and  paradoxical  intertwining  of 
factors  which  require  ever  new  and  specific 
research.”  According  to  Giusti,  this  anti-sche¬ 
matic  view  which  Labriola  had  of  “irregular 
developments”  underlies  Trotsky’s  studies  on 
modern  Russian  history. 

Giusti  scores  the  inconsistency  of  the  com¬ 
parisons  that  have  been  drawn  between  Trot¬ 
sky,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lassalle,  Blanqui 
and  SoreL.He  rightly  perceives  that  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  the  latent  friction  between  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  are  to  be  found  in  their  respective  po¬ 
sitions  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  disallow¬ 
ing  or  allowing  criticism  within  the  rank  and 
file  of  proletarian  “democracy,”  and  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  cope  with  the  “bu¬ 
reaucratization”  of  the  leading  forces  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Elio  Gianturco 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Gaetano  Mosca.  Partiti  e  sindacati  nella 
crisi  del  regime  parlamentare.  Bari.  La- 
terza.  1949.  337  pages.  1,000  1. 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  growing  list  of 
reprints  of  Italian  political  writers  of  the  past 
eighty  years,  this  volume  contains  a  selection 
of  Mosca’s  articles,  lectures,  and  speeches  on 
many  different  topics  written  between  1897 
and  1928.  A  useful  book  indeed,  as  it  shows 
the  development  of  one  of  Italy’s  most  repre¬ 
sentative  anti-democratic  academic  thinkers 
from  the  early  days  of  theoretical  certitude 
to  the  old  man’s  growing  disillusionment  with 
anti-democratic  practices  under  the  actual  im¬ 
pact  of  Fascism.  The  value  of  this  interesting 
new  member  of  Laterza’s  splendid  Biblioteca 
family  is  increased  by  Mosca’s  penetrating 
studies  of  his  native  Sicily  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Written  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  con¬ 
trasting  favorably  with  some  of  the  fashionable 
sociological  lingo  frequently  indulged  in  by 
contemporary  Italian  writers,  both  essays  are 
a  “must”  for  every  student  of  modern  Italian 
history  in  general  and  of  the  complex  South¬ 
ern  Question  in  particular. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 

^  Mario  Toscano.  Guerra  diplomdtica  in 
Estremo  Oriente  (1914-1931 ).  2  vols.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1950. 428, 508  pages.  5,400 1. 
Mario  Toscano,  well  known  for  his  studies  of 
twentieth-century  diplomacy,  particularly  his 
excellent  book  on  the  origin  of  the  German- 
Italian  steel  pact  of  1939,  now  turns  his  at- 
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tcntion  to  the  Far  Eastern  diplomatic  scene 
in  the  crucial  years  between  the  First  World 
War  and  the  Japanese  seizure  of  Manchuria 
in  1931. 

The  title  of  this  interestingly  written  work 
is  somewhat  misleading.  The  major  part  of  the 
two  volumes  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  events  connected  with  Japan’s  notorious 
“Twenty-one  Demands’’  on  China  of  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1915.  In  fact,  Volume  One  deals  only 
with  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  “De¬ 
mands”  resulting  after  lengthy  and  complex 
negotiations  in  the  momentous  Sino-Japanese 
agreements  of  May  25,  1915.  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  is  mainly  a  study  of  western  reactions,  at 
the  time,  to  the  diplomatic  situation  before 
and  during  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

The  Washington  Conference  of  1922  and 
the  entire  period  from  1923  to  1931  are  dealt 
with  rather  summarily  in  the  last  two  chap¬ 
ters.  This  striking  distribution  of  emphasis 
results  from  the  author’s  conviction  that  the 
agreements  of  May  1915  mark  the  really  de¬ 
cisive  turn  in  Japan’s  international  relations 
and  world  power  status.  Toscano’s  argument, 
developed  with  his  customary  methodical  an¬ 
alysis,  is  buttressed  by  an  unusually  com¬ 
plete  documentation,  all  of  which  makes  his 
work  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
on  modern  Far  Eastern  history. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 

^  Gerolamo  Calvi.  Vita  di  Leonardo.  Brescia. 

Morcelliana.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  197  pages  -J- 

20  plates.  600  1. 

Gerolamo  Calvi  (1874-1934)  attained  recog¬ 
nition  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  Leonardo 
scholars  of  modern  times  (fully  on  a  par  with 
Ettore  Verga,  Luca  Beltrami,  Paul  Mueller 
Walde)  through  the  publication  (1909)  of 
his  exemplary  critical-diplomatic  transcription 
of  the  Leonardo  Codex  preserved  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Lord  Leicester  at  Holkham  Hall, 
England.  He  has  placed  all  specialists  in  heavy 
debt  by  his  analyses  of  the  Leonardo  manu¬ 
scripts  from  the  chronological,  cultural,  and 
biographical  viewpoint,  and  by  several  other 
substantial  contributions  which  appeared  from 
1905  to  1925  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Lombardo 
and  the  Raccolta  Vinciana  (Milan,  1934).  He 
has  left,  in  manuscript,  a  monumental  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Leonardo.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
studied  da  Vinci  with  the  same  intense  love 
with  which  Leonardo  studied  nature.  Besides 
Leonardology,  Calvi’s  life  was  devoted  to  hu¬ 
manitarian  pursuits  and  to  social  service,  so 
that  Leonardo’s  motto  *‘non  mi  stanco  di  ser- 
vire"  is  admirably  adapted  to  him. 


The  present  biography  is  popular  and  edi¬ 
fying  in  character,  but  couched  in  winning 
grand  fatherly  style;  the  facts  are  underpropped 
by  a  tremendous  amount  of  research  and  the 
narration  is  spiced  with  out-of-the-way  anec¬ 
dotes  and  details.  Calvi  pays  equal  attention 
to  Leonardo  as  scientist  and  as  artist.  Among 
the  curious  plates,  we  notice  what  Calvi  calls 
the  Leonardo  Fiat  Model,  a  sketch  for  a  self- 
propelling  vehicle,  the  original  of  which  is  to 
be  found  on  joglio  296  verso,  of  the  Codice 
Atlantico. 

As  an  astonishing  coincidence,  Calvi  points 
out  that  Leonardo,  in  forestalling  the  onslaught 
of  Turkish  troops  against  Venice  during  the 
early  months  of  1500,  had  imagined,  in  order 
to  defend  the  Isonzo,  the  same  device  (a  bar¬ 
rage  with  mobile  gates,  on  the  pattern  of  those 
employed  in  canal-locks)  that  was  planned  by 
the  Engineering  Corps  of  the  Italian  Army 
during  World  War  I  in  order  to  check  the 
offensive  of  the  Austrian  Army  on  the  same 
river. 

EMo  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Paolo  Monelli.  Mussolini,  piccolo  Bor- 
ghese.  Milano.  Garzanti.  1950.  430  pages 
12  plates.  1,000  1. 

Paolo  Monelli  is  a  forceful,  original  writer; 
a  narrator  with  gifts  which  are,  plainly,  far 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Italian  literary  criticism 
rates  his  Scarpe  al  sole  as  one  of  the  best  among 
the  crop  of  diaries  elicited  by  World  War  I. 
His  Roma  1943  has  been  acclaimed  as  an  im¬ 
pressive  portrayal  of  a  modern  city  under  the 
stress  of  war,  German  occupation.  Allied 
bombing,  coup  d’etat,  the  pangs  of  civic  tur¬ 
moil  and  moral  regeneration. 

Monelli  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Mussolini,  and  had  many  opportunities  to 
contact  figures  of  his  closest  entourage.  In 
this,  the  first  objective  biography  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  dictator,  the  writer  fully  succeeds  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  protagonist  live  before  our  eyes  in  all 
his  tinsel  pomposity,  his  intrinsic  shabbiness, 
and  the  catastrophic  delusions  of  his  petty- 
bourgeois  megalomania. 

Monelli’s  grip  on  psychological  factors  and 
situations,  his  surgical  probings  into  motiva¬ 
tions  and  instincts,  his  inexhaustible  anec- 
dotage,  his  ferreting,  unslaked  curiosity,  his 
talent  for  compact,  hallucinatingly  vivid  char¬ 
acterization,  suggest  an  obvious  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  the  French  memorialists  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries. 

The  last  pages  are  superb  writing:  it  would 
be  unfair  to  call  them  merely  “superior  repor¬ 
tage”  (Monelli  is  a  journalist).  Throughout 


the  work,  words,  events,  incidents,  episodes, 
gestures,  are  minutely  documented;  every 
statement  is  subtended  by  specific  evidence. 
The  historian  wishing  to  check  will  find  in 


“Croce,  now  well  over  eighty  and  an  indefatigable 
worker  since  his  earliest  days,  besides  developing  a 
systematic  philosophy,  carried  on,  through  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  writing,  what  might  be  called  a  lifelong 
mediution  on  Italian  culture,  without  ever  dissociating 
it  from  the  cultures  of  other  countries,  or  more  gen¬ 
erally,  from  that  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  said  that  Croce  for  nearly  half  a  century 
was  the  moral  conscience  of  Italy.  Even  though  neces¬ 
sarily  unacknowledged  by  the  main  section  of  public 
opinion,  Croce’s  influence  was  of  the  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance  for  counterbalancing  the  irrationalism  and 
‘immoralism’  first  brought  about  by  D’Annunzio  and 
then  to  a  large  extent  endorsed  by  Fascism.  It  also 
withstood  that  opposite  but  no  less  obnoxious  brand 
of  ‘dccadentism’  called  Futurbm,  which  raged  about 
1913  and  which  advocated  aesthetic  anarchy  and 
moral  subversion,  a  doctrine  much  to  the  taste  of  Mus¬ 
solini,  who  openly  favored  it  in  hb  earliest  days  of 
power.’’  Guglielmo  Alberti  in  Measure 

“.  .  .  Italian  writers  seem  to  possess,  to  a  higher 
degree  than  the  average,  the  capacity  to  take  their 
locale  as  an  ‘occasion’  and  turn  it  into  some  sort  of 
personal  myth:  thus  [Elio]  Vittorini  chooses  to  name 
Sicily  because  to  him,  as  he  says,  it  sounds  better 
than  the  name  Persia  or  Venezuela.  ...  In  a  sense 
a  country  is  always  an  invention  of  its  writers  and 
poets,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  Italy.  .  .  .” 

P.  M.  Pasinetti  in  The  Kenyon  Review 

“In  1873,  when  Ettore  Schmitz  was  twelve  years 
old,  he  and  his  brother  Elio  were  sent  from  their 
home  in  Trieste  to  a  commercial  school  in  Segnitz,  near 
Wurzburg,  in  the  Bavarian  province  of  Swabia.  Ten 
years  later  Schmitz,  then  an  enthusiastic  Italian  nation¬ 
alist,  chose  Italo  and  the  Italian  word  for  Swabia — 
Svevo— as  the  pseudonym  under  which  to  publish  his 
first  novel,  Una  Vita.  ...  In  1906,  James  Joyce  arrived 
m  Trieste  to  take  up  a  position  teaching  English  in  the 
Berlitz  school  there  .  .  .  Schmitz  resolved  to  improve 
hb  English  and  began  taking  private  lessons  from  the 
young  Irish  expatriate.  Thus  Joyce,  who  was  interested 
in  writing  and  had  himself  written  three  chapters  of  a 
book  he  was  to  call  Dubliners,  came  to  know  the  works 
of  Svevo  and  to  become  enthusiastic  about  them  and 
theb  author:  Svevo  later  became  one  of  the  proto¬ 
types  for  Joyce’s  Blom,  and  the  hair  of  Svevo’s  wife, 
Livb,  was  immortalized  in  the  'Anna  Livia  Plurabella’ 
passage  of  Finnegan’s  Wak^e.” 

Ben  Johnson  in  Accent 

“It  must  be  stressed  again  and  again  that  D’Annun¬ 
zio’s  high-flown,  parvenu  bombast,  spreading  like  a 
plague,  came  as  a  shattering  blow  to  the  great  Italian 
nineteenth  century  literary  tradition.  Leopardi’s  lofty 
example,  Manzoni’s  invaluable  legacy,  were  lost  on 
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the  notes  all  needful  references  to  the  source 
materials. 

Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

U  U 

the  new  generations.  About  the  year  1900,  people 
seemed  to  have  very  little  use  for  a  man  like  Fran¬ 
cesco  de  Sanctb  (1817—1883),  who  had  contrived  to 
sum  up  the  history  of  our  literary  heritage  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  stimulating  book,  such  as,  I  believe,  no 
other  modern  hbtory  can  boast.  His  Storia  della  let- 
teratura  italiana  b  a  scholarly  work  which  may  be 
said,  in  no  derogatory  sense,  to  read  like  a  novel.  It  b 
the  work  of  a  humanbt  alive  to  all  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems,  who  was  also  and  at  the  same  time  a  hbtorian, 
a  philosopher,  and  an  artist.’’ 

Guglielmo  Alberti  in  Measure 

“A  few  weeks  ago,  the  index  to  Treccani’s  End- 
clopedia  Italiana  was  supplied  on  continuation  to  our 
customers  eleven  years  after  its  publication.  Stocks  of 
this  volume  had  been  sent  to  us  on  publication  in 
1939;  but  unfortunately  the  ship  carrying  them  was 
sunk  by  a  mine,  and  no  more  copies  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Now,  however,  a  photographic  reprint  has 
been  made  of  thb  volume  which  forms  Volume  36 
of  the  series.  It  has  1,242  pages,  b  leather  bound,  and 
costs  $17.00.  The  Enciclopedia  is  now  complete  in  36 
volumes  plus  three  volumes  of  appendices.*’ 

Stechert-Hafner  Booh  News 

“You  are  with  a  friend  in  a  strange  country,  on  a 
bus.  You  and  your  friend  are  speaking  a  language 
the  others  do  not  know.  .  .  .  Probably  there  are 
moments  when  the  inquisitive  efforts  of  the  others  to 
know  where  you  come  from  will  be  felt  as  if  they  were 
putting  out  mind-reading  ‘feelers.’  Can  they  be  speak¬ 
ing  Russian?  Perhaps  they  are  Spanish?  ...  To  try  to 
understand  what  the  neighbor  in  the  bus  says  b  what  b 
popularly  called  bad  education.  It  b  what  I  would  call 
good  education.  Good  education  stimulates  the  desire 
to  know  more.’’  Germin  Arciniegas  in  Hispania 

The  College  of  Europe  in  Bruges  proposes  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  “Western  European  spbit”  It  will  admit 
to  its  courses  40  students  who  are  university  graduates, 
five  of  them  French,  who  will  later  occupy  positions  in 
the  organizations  of  the  European  Movement.  The 
courses  will  be  given  in  French  and  Englbh  and  will 
be  divided  into  three  periods  of  ten  weeks  each.  The 
rector  hopes  that  the  national  councils  for  the  Move¬ 
ment  will  grant  scholarships  to  students  of  modest 
means. 

“The  meaning  of  a  word  is  usually  not  absolute. 
.  ,  .  Voltaire  reproaches  Corneille  for  speaking  of 
women,  in  one  of  hb  plays,  as  the  sexe  imbecile,  which 
he  naturally  enough  considered  insulting;  but  Corneille 
was  merely  using  the  word  imbecile  in  its  older  sense 
of  faible.  It  was  possible  to  say  un  bras  imbecile  in  the 
older  language.”  H.  L.  Humphreys  in 

The  Canadian  Modern  Language  Review 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Books  in  English,  see  “Head-Liners**) 


^  Leonard  Bacon,  tr.  &  cd.  The  Lusiads  of 
Luts  de  Camdes.  New  York.  Hispanic  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.  1950.  xxxii-|-435  pages 
-j-  2  maps.  $4.50. 

The  translator  has  felicitously  combined  re¬ 
markable  fidelity  to  the  original,  even  line  by 
line  in  many  passages,  with  genuine  poetic 
sensitiveness  to  produce  a  very  fine  translation 
of  the  poem.  No  less  was  to  be  expected  of  so 
experienced  a  translator  and  creative  writer. 
But  Mr.  Bacon’s  modesty  in  his  “Warning 
with  Respect  to  the  Notes,’’  which  follows  his 
Introduction  on  the  life  of  CamSes,  is  not  justi¬ 
fied:  even  though  this  book  is  intended  for 
the  lay  reader,  not  the  Camoes  scholar,  the 
notes  and  other  data  have  been  gleaned  from 
the  most  solid  of  scholarly  sources,  and  need 
no  apology.  Each  Canto  (here  translated  as 
“Book”)  is  followed  by  its  set  of  notes  without 
“asterisks  or  ghasdy  little  numbers”  to  annoy 
the  eye  in  its  perusal  of  the  verse.  The  text 
divisions  are  followed  by  an  Appendix  on  A 
Note  on  the  Rivers  of  Babylon  and  another  on 
Camoes  and  the  History  of  Portugal,  the  latter 
being  a  brief  but  adequate  sketch.  The  transla¬ 
tor’s  wit,  displayed  in  his  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  and  occasionally  in  his  notes,  is  an 
added  attraction;  and  the  Hispanic  Society’s 
good  taste  in  format  and  typography  has  given 
Mr.  Bacon’s  work  a  most  pleasing  dress. 

L.  L.  Barrett 
Washington  and  Lee  University 

^  Gladys  Carmen  Bellamy.  Mark  Twain  as 
a  Literary  Artist.  Norman.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1950.  xiii-|-396  pages  -|- 
12  plates.  $5. 

It  is  the  stated  purpose  of  this  book  to  refute 
the  widely  accepted  view  that  Mark  Twain 
was  an  “unconscious  artist,”  a  careless  writer 
without  any  regard  for  the  subdeties  of  his 
craft.  Professor  Bellamy  adduces  extended  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary  by  dealing  with  Mark 
Twain’s  theoretical  reflections  on  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  his  art,  by  analyzing  his  devices  as 
a  humorist  and  the  style  of  his  travel  books, 
and  by  demonstrating  the  careful  architecture 
of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn. 

The  author  gives,  however,  far  more  than 
she  promises,  for  she  includes  a  full  treatment 
of  the  major  themes  in  Mark  Twain’s  writ¬ 
ings  (perhaps  his  opinions  on  the  relation  be¬ 


tween  America  and  Europe  might  have  been 
dealt  with  a  little  more  explicitly).  The  most 
noteworthy  accomplishment  of  the  book  is  the 
new  point  of  view  in  Mark  Twain  criticism. 
As  the  author  herself  states,  she  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  the  “background”  of  Mark 
Twain’s  books,  the  social  conditions  that  arc 
reflected  in  his  works,  but  with  the  “fore¬ 
ground,”  the  works  themselves.  Happily  she 
excludes  also  the  “underground”:  she  rejects 
a  narrow  biographical  interpretation  that 
seeks  the  clue  to  Mark  Twain  in  his  “sub¬ 
conscious”  or  in  his  personal  experiences,  an 
approach  that  had  led  the  Mark  Twain  criti¬ 
cism  into  a  blind  alley.  She  gives  numerous 
examples  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  method  as 
employed  by  De  Voto  and  Brooks.  The  book 
is  written  with  full  control  of  the  material 
and  the  literature  on  it;  it  is  attractively  printed 
and  illustrated,  and  has  a  comprehensive 
index.  Uenhard  Bergd 

Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

^  Beowulf  in  Modern  English.  Mary  E. 
Waterhouse,  tr.  Cambridge.  Bowes  & 
Bowes.  1949.  xix-|-129  pages.  10/6. 

A  good,  workmanlike  rendering  into  modern 
English  of  the  first  complete  long  poem  that 
we  possess  in  any  non<lassical  European  lan¬ 
guage.  The  translator  has  not  attempted  to 
reproduce  the  four-stress  alliterative  line  which 
was  the  highly  finished  product  of  a  long 
Germanic  tradition;  instead  she  has  chosen  to 
take  blank  verse  as  the  modern  equivalent  of 
the  Germanic  heroic  line,  with  results  that  arc 
by  and  large  happy. 

The  translation,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
general  educated  reader,  is  a  line-by-line  affair, 
sufficiently  close  to  the  original  to  be  used  as 
a  “pony”  by  the  beginning  student.  Miss 
Waterhouse’s  scholarship  is  on  the  whole 
sound  (one  might  disagree  about  certain  de¬ 
tails),  her  modesty  commendable. 

Thomas  Pyles 
University  of  Florida 

^  Buddhadeva  Bose.  An  Acre  of  Green 
Grass.  A  Review  of  Modern  Bengali  Lit¬ 
erature.  Bombay.  Orient  Longmans.  1948. 
107  pages. 

This  impressionistic  and  often  eulogistic  work 
sketches  the  literary  careers  of  four  important 
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modern  Bengali  writers,  Rabindranath  Tagore 
among  them,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter 
each  devoted  to  modern  poetry  and  prose. 
Despite  the  superlatives  with  which  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  Tagore — he  is  Shakespeare  and 
Yeats  combined,  and  also  Nature  itself — 
Buddhadeva  Bose  is  a  highly  skilled  essayist 
with  a  rich  background  of  English  literature 
from  which  he  constantly  draws  valuable  com¬ 
parisons  for  the  Western  reader  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  which  is  contagious 
because  expressed  in  so  varied  a  manner. 

This  picture  of  Bengali  literature  is  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  one.  Besides  finding  his  themes  and 
subjects  in  classical  Sanskrit  and  Bengali  lit¬ 
erature,  the  modern  Bengali  author,  some¬ 
what  hindered  by  the  all-pervading  influence 
of  Tagore,  is  imagist,  impressionist,  obscur¬ 
antist,  and  realist,  as  in  Europe.  And,  as  in 
Europe,  he  sometimes  loses  his  “champagne 
flavour”  to  Marxism.  He  is  often  alienated, 
having  adopted  what  is  externally  a  European 
mode  of  life  but  only  superficially  European 
culture.  The  general  tone  of  the  literature,  as 
this  study  conveys  it,  is  a  luxuriousness  that 
we  would  call  decadent  were  it  not  for  its  ori¬ 
ental  richness  and  its  energy. 

Besides  Tagore  the  other  major  writers  dis¬ 
cussed  are  Pramatha  Chaudhuri,  a  gifted  es¬ 
sayist  and  novelist  and  close  friend  of  Tagore; 
Sarachandra  Chattopadhyay,  a  somewhat  sen¬ 
sational  and  rebellious  propagandist;  and  Naz- 
rul  Islam,  a  Kiplingesque  poet.  They  receive 
a  much  more  satisfactory  introduction  to  the 
West  than  some  of  their  contemporaries  have 
had.  G.  L.  Anderson 

University  of  Maryland 

®  Kenneth  Neill  Cameron.  The  Young 

Shelley.  Genesis  of  a  Radical.  New  York. 

Macmillan.  1950.  xii-|-437  pages.  $6. 

Mr.  Cameron’s  study  is  a  worthy  choice  as  the 
first  winner  of  the  award  by  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  for  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  English  or  American  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  heavily  documented,  one-third 
being  notes  to  its  seven  chapters;  but  its  clarity 
makes  it  far  from  heavy  reading.  The  book 
shows  Shelley’s  development  through  the  year 
1813,  which  witnessed  the  publishing  of  Queen 
Mab  and  the  writing  of  A  Refutation  of  Deism. 
Shelley’s  early  works  are  fairly  and  objectively 
analyzed  and  discussed.  The  young  radical 
emerges  a  consistent  figure  who  acts  through¬ 
out  in  logical  obedience  to  carefully  thought 
out  social  and  religious  ideas.  The  student  of 
English  Romanticism  must  read  and  ponder 
this  book.  fohn  Paul  Pritchard 

University  of  Oklahoma 


^  E.  Allison  Peers.  A  Short  History  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  Spain.  Liverpool. 
Institute  of  Hispanic  Studies.  1949.  ix  -f* 
230  pages.  25/. 

The  Romantic  Movement  is  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  associated  with  its  great  English,  French, 
German — and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Italian — rep¬ 
resentatives.  Among  the  devices  used  to  create 
a  Romantic  atmosphere,  remoteness  in  time 
and  space  figured  most  prominently.  Though 
Spanish  color  and  themes  were  favorite  tools 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  writers.  Romanticism 
in  Spain  itself,  however  latent  and  deeply 
rooted  in  the  national  character,  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  achieving  more  than  local  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Its  development  and  history  are  excellently 
described  in  this  abbreviated  version  of  a 
scholarly  two-volume  work.  Nothing  but 
praise  can  be  bestowed  on  this  abridgment,  the 
clarity  and  concision  of  which  make  it  most 
interesting  reading.  Edvard  Fendler 

NewYorl(,N.Y. 

^  A.  P.  Rossiter.  English  Drama  from  Early 
Times  to  the  Elizabethans:  Its  Back¬ 
ground,  Origins  and  Developments.  Lon¬ 
don.  Hutchinson.  1950.  176  pages.  16/. 
Addressed  to  the  student  rather  than  to  the 
specialist,  and  too  brief  in  its  treatment  to 
serve  as  a  wholly  adequate  study  of  pre- 
Shakespearean  drama,  this  book  neverthdess 
admirably  fulfills  its  announced  purpose:  that 
of  presenting  the  development  of  English 
drama  as  a  phenomenon  in  cultural  continu¬ 
ity.  For  this  purpose,  even  its  brevity  is  an 
asset.  The  over-all  pattern  emerges  with  great¬ 
er  clarity  here  than  in  studies  more  compre¬ 
hensive  in  intention  and  more  ambitious  in 
scope,  where  the  uninitiated  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  engulfed  in  minutiae  which  force 
them  to  swim  for  their  lives.  The  student 
would  do  well  to  read  this  fresh  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  study  before  braving  the  standard  treat¬ 
ments  by  E.  K.  Chambers  and  Karl  Young. 

Victor  A.  Elconin 
U niversity  of  Of^lahoma 

^  D.  S.  Savage.  The  Withered  Branch.  Six 
Studies  in  the  Modern  Novel.  London. 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  1950.  207  pages. 
10/6. 

The  author  is  somewhat  of  an  iconoclast;  his 
literary  ax  strikes  devastating  blows  at  the 
reputations  of  six  representative  twentieth- 
century  novelists.  On  the  premise  that  “truth 
is  implicit  in  the  practice  of  art,”  and  charging 
that  “indifference  to  truth  has  the  effect  of 
upsetting  the  cyclic  interchange  of  art  and 
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life,  so  that  they  become  confused,  merge  and 
lead  to  a  common  debasement,”  Mr.  Savage 
accuses  the  following  writers  of  a  deflection 
from  truth  indicating  “an  acute  stage  of  spir¬ 
itual  malaise,  as  well  as  of  cultural  disintegra¬ 
tion,”  and  for  the  following  reasons:  Ernest 
Hemingway,  for  his  lack  of  humanism;  E.  M. 
Forster,  for  his  betrayal  of  liberalism;  Margiad 
Evans,  for  her  archetypal  creed  of  passion;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf,  for  her  incapacity  to  portray 
character;  Aldous  Huxley,  for  his  failure  to 
lend  continuity  to  his  Actional  universe;  and 
Anally,  James  Joyce,  for  his  rejection  of  mean¬ 
ing  consequent  upon  the  initial  failure  of  be¬ 
lief.  The  Anal  outcome  in  each  case  is  said  to 
be  creative  sterility,  the  impossibility  of  speech; 
the  net  result,  artistic  failure. 

In  the  author’s  own  words,  his  work  is  of  a 
critical  temper  which,  in  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  world  of  letters,  could  not  expect 
wide  agreement  or  acceptance.  The  worth  of 
the  book,  indeed,  lies  mainly  in  its  frank  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  coherent  critical  viewpoint. 

Howard  Reiner 
Boston,  Mass. 

^  Marc  Slonim.  The  Epic  of  Russian  Lit¬ 
erature.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1950.  xix-|-367  pages.  $5. 

This  Arst  volume  of  a  projected  two-volume 
survey  of  modern  Russian  literature  brings 
the  story  down  to  Tolstoy.  A  fragmentary  Arst 
chapter,  compounded  mostly  of  inaccuracies 
and  factual  errors,  serves  to  “introduce”  the 
whole  period  from  the  11th  to  the  latter  18th 
century.  There  follow  fairly  detailed  accounts 
of  the  major  19th-century  writers,  with  bio¬ 
graphical  data  and  summaries  of  plots — a  solid 
core  of  factual  information.  Unfortunately, 
the  critical  analyses  are  of  the  traditional  exam- 
paper  variety,  notable  chiefly  for  their  timidity 
and  vagueness.  There  is  no  real  penetration 
into  problems  of  the  historical  development  of 
literature;  in  fact,  no  clear  critical  point  of 
view.  The  book  lacks  all  originality  and  is  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  D.  S.  Mirsky’s  bril¬ 
liant  History  of  Russian  Literature.  As  an  in¬ 
troductory  handbook  it  might  be  useful  in  ac¬ 
quainting  the  American  reader  and  student 
with  the  general  run  of  Russian  literary  com¬ 
monplace.  Hugh  McLean,  Jr. 

Harvard  University 

*  Muriel  Spark  and  Derek  Stanford,  eds. 
Tribute  to  Wordsworth.  Introduction  by 
Herbert  Read.  London.  Wingate.  1950. 
232  pages.  12/6. 

This  symposium  of  extracts  and  essays  in¬ 
cludes  both  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 


criticisms  and  evaluates  Wordsworth  both  as 
person  and  poet.  Such  a  volume,  though  the 
pieces  necessarily  vary  in  quality  and  signiA- 
cance,  was  especially  welcome  last  year,  the 
centenary  of  Wordsworth’s  death. 

Hermann  Peschmann’s  treatment  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetic  philosophy  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  sort  of  critical  commentary  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  this  book,  “Wordsworth  and  His 
Twentieth  Century  Critics.”  Although  not  in¬ 
tended  as  an  original  contribution,  it  sanely 
faces  such  questions  as  the  relationship  of  the 
paganism  of  The  Recluse  to  Wordsworth’s 
later  orthodoxy.  Such  essays  make  the  volume 
pleasurably  informative. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Three  Ex¬ 
emplary  Novels.  Samuel  Putnam,  tr.  New 
York.  Viking  Press.  1950.  xxi-f-232  pages, 
ill.  $5. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  the  lamented  Sam¬ 
uel  Putnam,  after  his  superb  new  translation 
of  Don  Quixote,  could  complete  this  badly 
needed  translation  of  three  excellent  shorter 
stories  by  Cervantes — Rinconete  and  Corta- 
dillo,  Man  of  Glass,  and  The  Colloquy  of  the 
Dogs.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Putnam 
avoided  the  chief  pitfall  of  translators — the 
danger  that  the  Anal  product  may  read  like  a 
translation.  The  book  is  beautifully  designed, 
with  24  lively  drawings  by  Luis  Quintanilla, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  older  transla¬ 
tions  of  Maccoll  and  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  arc 
virtually  unobtainable,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  publishers  printed  only  three  thousand 
copies  and  destroyed  the  type. 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Doris  Lessing.  The  Grass  Is  Singing.  Lon¬ 
don.  Michael  Joseph.  1950.  256  pages.  9/6. 
Marriage  can  be  double  solitude  when  two 
individuals,  like  Dick  and  Mary  Turner,  arc 
not  partners.  Mary,  a  reticent,  apparendy 
asexual,  successful  secretary  in  Johannesburg, 
childishly  immature  at  thirty,  with  plenty  of 
friends  but  no  beaux,  was  impelled  by  her 
gossipy  friends  to  marry  Dick,  a  nice,  hard¬ 
working  failure  of  a  farmer.  He  wanted  a 
wife-companion  and  children,  and  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  both  desires.  Mary  gave  him  neither 
herself,  nor  her  companionship,  and  litde  in¬ 
terest  or  help  in  his  farming  venture.  She 
withdrew  into  a  world  of  her  own,  hating  the 
hot  months  and  the  poverty  on  the  lonely  velt, 
hating  the  natives  whom  she  could  not  man¬ 
age,  unfriendly  toward  her  rather  distant 
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neighbors,  letting  the  springs  of  her  soul,  de¬ 
nied  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  of  doing  for 
others,  become  dried  up,  thus  creating  an 
emptiness  close  to  insanity.  The  tragedy  in  the 
relentless  progress  of  the  disintegration  of 
these  two  souls  makes  the  final  murder  of 
Mary  by  the  African  house-boy  a  minor  trag¬ 
edy  by  comparison.  The  race  problem  fur¬ 
nishes  an  ominous  shadow  in  the  picture. 

Although  a  first  novel,  it  has  sureness  of 
touch,  moves  toward  the  inevitable  conclusion 
with  only  a  few  stumbles,  and  evidences  Doris 
Lessing’s  outstanding  talent  for  probing  the 
depths  of  the  two  principal  personalities.  An 
interesting  story  simply  told.  B.  G.  D. 

George  Barker.  News  of  the  World.  Lon¬ 
don.  Faber  &  Faber.  1950.  64  pages.  8/6. 
This  new  book  of  verse  is  average  George 
Barker,  if  so  original  and  violent  a  poet  can 
ever  be  called  “average.”  While  there  is  no 
advance  beyond  his  earlier  poems  (certainly 
no  clear  focus  of  condensation),  there  is  also 
no  loss  of  power.  This  book  and  this  poet 
continue  to  illustrate  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  England’s  neo-Romanticism.  Its 
strength  is  an  exciting  kind  of  imaginative 
wildness,  ably  demonstrated  in  Ode  Against 
St.  Cecilia’s  Day  and  Sonnet  of  Fishes,  two  of 
the  best  poems  in  this  book.  The  weakness  of 
neo-Romanticism  is  its  bombast.  This  becomes 
as  monotonous  as  Swinburne  and  Shelley  at 
their  most  diffuse,  full  of  endless  exhortations 
—beginning  with  “O” — to  Life,  Death,  Time 
and  the  Universe.  The  book  also  contains 
poems  commemorating  such  fellow-poets  as 
Baudelaire,  Graham,  Eliot,  Hopkins.  The 
poem  on  Eliot,  written  pardy  in  the  style  of 
Auden’s  poem  on  Yeats,  achieves  an  interest¬ 
ing  astringency  and  a  welcome  freedom  from 
loud  rhetoric.  Peter  Vierec\ 

Mt.  Holyo/^e  College 

^  Hugo  Manning.  The  Crown  and  the 
Fable.  London.  Gabcrbocchus.  1950.  31 
pages.  6/. 

Mr.  Manning’s  sequence  of  fifteen  short  poems 
asks  us  to  see  our  contemporary  world  as  it  is. 
Imagery  of  savage  power  and  darkness  estab¬ 
lishes  a  vision  of  primitive  brutality,  which 
dominates  the  world  in  spite  of  what  moderns 
wish  to  see.  The  last  poem  of  the  sequence, 
however,  provides  a  basis  for  affirmation, 
though  the  poet  is  less  convincing  here  than 
he  is  elsewhere  in  the  series.  Occasionally  (as 
in  poem  VII,  which  deals  with  the  recent  war) 
he  admits  a  figure  that  is  flat  and  sentimental, 
but  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  echoes  of  Eliot’s 
Quartets — perhaps  almost  inevitable  given 


some  of  the  subject  matter  and  intent — the 
reader  feels  that  his  control  over  his  medium 
is  good.  Stanley  K.  Cowman,  Jr. 

University  of  Oh}ahoma 

^  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  comp.  The  Oxford 
Book^  of  American  Verse.  New  York.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1950.  lvi-|- 1,132 
pages.  $5. 

For  the  lovers  of  poetry,  of  whom  there  are 
too  few  in  this  mad,  mechanical  world,  an¬ 
other  anthology  is  not  wasted  effort.  Since 
anthologies- are  dependent  upon  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  compiler.  Prof.  Matthiessen’s 
introduction,  stating  the  rules  of  the  game  as 
he  plays  it,  is  most  welcome,  especially  as  it 
is  lucidly  presented.  Equally  meritorious  are 
his  pertinent  comments  on  the  individual  poets 
and  his  observations  on  the  development  of 
American  poetry  from  Anne  Bradstreet,  “our 
first  American  poet,”  to  Robert  Lowell,  with 
whom  the  volume  ends. 

Between  the  two,  there  are  49  poets  repre¬ 
sented.  More  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to 
poets  of  this  century.  Prof.  Matthiessen  wisely 
chose  to  present  enough  of  the  work  of  each 
poet  to  give  a  good  idea  of  it,  and  only  Elinor 
Wylie  and  Edna  Millay  seem  to  have  been 
skimped.  The  omission  of  Leonie  Adams  and 
the  inclusion  of  W.  H.  Auden  seemed  odd. 

There  is  an  index  of  first  lines  and  an  index 
of  authors  but  no  tide  index,  thus  making  it 
difficult  to  locate  a  poem  of  which  one  may 
know  the  tide  and  general  content  but  not 
the  author  or  first  line.  However,  the  table 
of  contents  lists  the  tides  and  a  bibliographi¬ 
cal  note  places  each  poem  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  poet’s  total  work. 

The  long  road  America  has  come  may  be 
judged  by  the  distance  from  the  placid  faith 
of  Bryant’s: 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

to  the  sardonic  grimness  of  Randall  Jarrell’s: 

From  my  mother’s  sleep  I  fell  into  the  State, 

And  I  hunched  in  its  belly  till  my  wet  fur  froze. 

Six  miles  from  earth,  loosed  from  its  dream  of  life, 

I  woke  to  black  flak  and  the  nightmare  fighters. 
When  I  died  they  washed  me  out  of  the  turret  with 
a  hose.  B.  G.  D. 

^  Kenneth  Muir,  ed.  Collected  Poems  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1950.  xlviii-}-298 
pages.  $2.10. 

The  strong  revival  of  interest  in  Wyatt’s  poetry 
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qua  poetry,  not  as  mere  material  for  literary 
historians,  is  admirably  served  by  this  scholarly 
edition  of  his  verse  by  a  foremost  expert  in 
the  field.  A  sane,  vividly  written  Introduction 
forcibly  states  Wyatt’s  claims  to  real  original¬ 
ity.  The  carefully  edited  text  retains  the  old 
spellings  with  only  a  minimum  of  typograph¬ 
ical  modernization.  The  valuable  textual  notes 
clearly  define  the  present  state  of  editorial  work 
on  Wyatt,  adding  illuminating  suggestions  by 
the  editor.  The  apparatus  is  sufficient  to  satis¬ 
fy  even  the  scholar  except  for  work  of  a  rather 
specialized  kind.  A  particularly  helpful  item 
is  the  section  on  Wyatt’s  prosody  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  even  though  Surrey  is  given  in  it 
somewhat  less  than  his  due.  Ants  Or  as 

University  of  Florida 

*  Margaret  Denny,  William  H.  Gilman,  eds. 

The  American  Writer  and  the  European 

Tradition.  Minneapolis.  University  of 

Minnesota  Press.  1950.  xi -f- 192  pages. 
$2.75. 

According  to  the  Editors’  Foreword,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  symposium  by  twelve  authors  is 
the  distinction  between  what  is  of  European 
origin  and  what  is  characteristically  indigenous 
in  American  letters.  The  three  contributions 
that  form  the  core  of  the  book  are  related  to 
one  another  in  a  manner  suggesting  thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis:  Cosmopolitanism  in 
American  Literature  before  1880;  Origins  of 
the  Native  American  Literary  Tradition; 
Americanization  of  the  European  Heritage. 
This  center  is  fianked  by  essays  dealing  with 
the  transplantation  to  America  of  ideas  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  Renaissance  and  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  by  others  sketching  the  reception  of 
American  literature  in  Europe,  and  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tangential  articles,  the  most  significant 
of  which,  that  by  Lionel  Trilling,  deviates 
from  the  descriptive-historical  method  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  book  by  comparing  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  writers  in  regard  to  their 
capacity  for  assimilating  ideas  into  their  work. 

The  answers  to  the  fundamental  question 
posed  in  the  preface  demonstrate  that  the 
problem,  simple  and  attractive  as  it  may  sound, 
is  incapable  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  What 
appears  to  be  “American”  in  one  moment 
turns  out  to  be  “European”  in  the  next,  and 
vice  versa.  The  artificiality  of  the  distinction 
becomes  most  evident  in  the  case  of  Melville. 
Leon  Howard  attempts  to  explain  the  tensions 
in  Melville’s  writings  by  distributing  the  poles 
neady  between  America  and  Europe,  while  the 
intellectual  drama  experienced  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  author  is  actually  part  of  a  world-wide 
phenomenon.  What  seems  to  this  reviewer  a 


faulty  formulation  of  the  basic  question  does 
not  detract,  however,  from  the  many  real 
merits  of  this  collection.  The  entertaining 
finale  is  offered  by  Harry  Levin’s  essay  on 
the  reception  of  the  most  recent  American 
literature  in  Europe;  the  section  on  Russia 
contains  much  ordinarily  inaccessible  infor¬ 
mation.  Lienhard  Bergd 

Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

^  George  Gordon.  The  Lives  of  Authors. 
London.  Chatto  &  Windus.  1950.  208 
pages.  10/6. 

These  delightful  posthumous  papers  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gordon,  who  held  a  chair  of  poetry  at 
Oxford,  include  pieces  on  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
the  youthful  Milton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Morgann’s  essay  on  Falstaff,  John  Galt,  Walter 
Scott,  Andrew  Lang,  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
Robert  Bridges.  In  addition  are  reprinted  dis¬ 
cussions  of  biography  and  criticism  that  re¬ 
veal  the  author’s  sound  common  sense  and 
eclectic  tastes  in  literary  matters.  For  Professor 
Gordon,  as  for  his  idol  Raleigh,  “literature  con¬ 
sists  of  men  and  things.”  This  humanistic 
point  of  view  gives  vigor  and  freshness  to  his 
familiar  style,  that  style  so  often  lacking  in 
critics  who  forget  the  point  of  Oscar  Wilde’s 
comment  that  “Life  is  too  serious  to  be  taken 
seriously.”  Stewart  C.  Wilcox 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Cieorge  Farwell,  Frank  H.  Johnston,  eds. 
This  Land  of  Ours:  Australia.  Sydney. 
Angus  &  Robertson.  1949. 216  pages,  many 
ill.  25/. 

This  Land  of  Ours  is  an  attempt  to  portray 
the  personality  of  a  continent  and  a  culture. 
Various  essayists,  poets,  and  critics  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  ideas  to  this  end,  writing  on  the 
many  phases  of  Australian  life  and  including, 
for  example,  such  diversified  topics  as  sheep 
herding,  art,  aboriginal  tribes,  and  folk  talcs. 
There  are  many  excellent  photographs. 

Despite  a  certain  lack  of  continuity,  this 
book  should  prove  of  value  to  those  interested 
in  discovering  some  of  the  less  puWicizcd 
facets  of  Australian  life,  as  presented  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  are  not  only  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  critics  in  their  fields,  but  also 
members  of  the  civilization  of  which  they 
write.  Percy  Buchanan 

University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Mikhail  Alpatov.  Russian  Impact  on  An. 
Martin  L.  Wolf,  ed.  Ivy  Litvinov,  tr.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  xx  -\- 
352  pages  -f~  ^2  plates.  $7.50. 

A  well-known  Russian  iconologist  and  art 
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critic  here  surveys  the  entire  field  of  Russian 
art  from  its  origins  to  the  twentieth  century. 
Stimulating  and  competent,  this  account  is 
valuable  for  its  comparisons  with  Western 
art  and  discussions  of  foreign  influences,  as 
well  as  for  the  illustrations  from  other  forms 
of  Russian  creative  expression.  The  author  has 
a  sympathetic  and  keen  eye  for  the  originali¬ 
ties  of  Russian  art.  While  paying  the  requisite 
debts  to  the  Soviet  leadership,  he  follows  what 
today  would  be  labeled  a  clearly  “cosmopoli¬ 
tan"  line.  The  translation  is  adequate  though 
uneven.  The  reproductions  are  not  the  best 
possible,  either  in  selection  or  in  quality. 

Alexander  Dallin 
Harvard  University 

^  Gerald  Bullett.  The  English  Mystics.  Lon¬ 
don.  Michael  Joseph.  1950. 239  pages.  12/6 
In  William  James’  most  popular  book.  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Religious  Experience,  there  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  Mysticism.  James’  attitude  is  cautious 
but  not  unsympathetic.  He  confesses  that  the 
unio  mystica  is  outside  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  but  he  maintains  that  this  gives  him 
no  right  to  deny  the  experience  of  the  choicest 
souls  down  through  the  centuries. 

The  author  of  T he  English  Mystics  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  sympathetic  outsider.  It  is  a  collection  of 
essays  on  George  Fox,  William  Law,  Blake, 
Wordsworth.  “The  sane  mysticism,’’  Bullett 
dedarcs,  “is  essentially  realistic.’’  He  examines 
the  mystic  experience  with  benevolent  objec¬ 
tivity  and  endeavors  to  determine  its  essential 
elements  which  are  independent  of  the  period 
and  the  cultural  situation.  The  book  is  at  the 
same  time  impartial  and  enthusiastic.  It  may 
be  that  it  takes  too  litde  account  of  certain 
philosophical  implications  of  mysticism  which 
arc  as  timeless  as  some  elements  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  itself.  These  implications  have  probably 
been  formulated  most  accurately  by  the  keenest 
thinker  among  the  mystics,  Meister  Eckhart. 

Ludwig  Marcuse 
University  of  Southern  California 

*  Vergilius  Ferm,  ed.  A  History  of  Philo¬ 
sophical  Systems.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1950.  xiv -1-642  pages.  $6. 
Onc-and-twenty  specialists — one  of  them  act¬ 
ing  as  editor — have  pooled  their  learning  to 
present,  in  a  single,  well-ordered  volume,  a 
perspective  view  of  the  major  philosophical 
systems:  Eastern,  Western,  religious,  secular, 
and  even — witness  the  chapters  on  Existential¬ 
ism  and  Contemporary  Thomism — past  and 
present.  The  “systems”  presented  are,  as  Edi¬ 
tor  Ferm  explains,  not  necessarily  systematic 
or  “symphonic”:  Positivism,  the  enemy  of 


“systems,”  takes  its  place  beside  Dialectical 
Materialism  and  Phenomenology.  The  book  is 
aimed  especially  at  students  of  philosophy 
who  have  passed  the  elementary  level,  but  it 
should  please  the  general  reader  interested 
in  the  history  of  ideas. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

^  Norman  Mackenzie.  Socialism.  A  Short 
History.  London.  Hutchinson.  1949.  192 
pages.  $1.60. 

This  book  •  has  exceeded  its  purpose,  which 
was,  according  to  its  author,  to  serve  “as  a 
guidebook  to  the  milestones  which  mark  the 
road  Socialism  has  travelled.”  Actually  it  con¬ 
tains  much  detailed  information  concerning 
the  Socialist  movement,  while  the  language 
and  phrasing  portray  the  dramatic  struggle 
and  conflict  inherent  in  Socialist  history.  Also, 
it  shows  the  relationship  of  one  phase  of 
thought  and  action  to  another  from  the  early 
origins  in  the  classical  Christian  era  to  par¬ 
ticular  culminations  in  Russian  Bolshevist 
Communism  and  the  English  Fabian-Labour 
Party  victory  of  1945,  at  the  same  time  color¬ 
fully  describing  the  various  personalities  who 
played  their  respective  parts. 

Finally,  the  author  has  been  able  to  make 
many  valuable,  largely  objective  judgments 
and  conclusions  which  stimulate  thought  and 
cause  the  book  to  be  a  contribution  to  social¬ 
ist  literature.  It  is  carefully  indexed  and  has 
a  well  chosen  bibliography. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  OJ^lahoma 

^  Richard  Aldington.  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Genius  but . . .  New  York.  Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pearce.  1950.  x-|-432  pages  -f-  13 
plates.  $3.75. 

Two  requisites  for  writing  a  biography  are, 
in  my  opinion:  accurate  and  abundant  facts, 
preferably  not  previously  known,  and  a  sym¬ 
pathetic,  yet  objective,  understanding  of  the 
biographee  by  a  biographer  who  has  known 
him.  This  book  has  a  good  measure  of  both. 
Lawrence’s  family  environment,  his  mother’s 
Oedipus  complex  that  marred  his  life,  his 
hatred  of  industrialism,  his  unorthodox  re¬ 
ligiousness  are  made  palpable  in  a  life  story  as 
fascinating  as  fiction. 

Here  we  meet  on  intimate  terms  that  com¬ 
plex  vagabond,  Lawrence,  in  whom  there  lived 
both  a  bright  spirit  and  a  dark  angel.  Mr. 
Aldington  has  portrayed  Lawrence’s  charm, 
his  quick  temper  and  obstinacy,  his  sensitivity, 
egotism,  and  many  other  facets  of  this  ex- 
as{>erating  genius.  Although  the  book  is  a  per- 
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sonal  study  rather  than  literary  criticism,  oc¬ 
casional  quotations  from  Lawrence’s  letters 
and  writings  illuminate  various  points. 

The  book  most  vividly  recreates  the  man 
and  the  artist,  without  praise  and  without 
censure.  He  comes  alive  and  we  share  with 
him  his  many  troubles,  his  pleasures  and  quar¬ 
rels,  his  restless  wanderings  through  Italy, 
England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Australia. 

We  should  like  some  day  to  study  the  spir¬ 
itual  kinship  of  Lawrence  and  his  Spanish  con¬ 
temporary  Garcia  Lorca,  for  Lawrence’s  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  fits  them  both:  “My  religion 
is  a  belief  in  the  blood,  the  flesh,  as  being  wiser 
than  the  intellect.  We  can  go  wrong  in  our 
mind.  But  what  our  blood  feels  and  believes 
and  says,  is  always  true.’’  B.  G.  D. 

R.  J.  Cruikshank.  Charles  Dicl{ens  and 
Early  Victorian  England.  New  York. 
Chanticleer  Press.  1949.  xii-f-308  pages, 
ill.  48  plates.  $4.50. 

As  in  the  case  of  Charles  Dickens,  an  author’s 
name  sometimes  obscures  the  age  in  which 
the  writer  lived.  But  the  appearance  of  this 
notable  work  will  go  a  long  way  toward  dissi¬ 
pating  the  controversial  issues  relating  to  the 
great  novelist.  Dickens  was  inescapably  part 
and  parcel  of  his  age,  a  period  beginning  with 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837 — the 
year  of  the  publication  of  Dickens’  first  novel, 
Pic/{wicl{^  Papers — and  closing  with  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian  War  in  1870. 

Of  this  early  Victorian  period,  its  sports, 
entertainments,  politics,  and  religion,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  •^he  London  News  Chronicle  has  given 
a  detailed,  scholarly,  and  interesting  account. 
This  age  saw  the  triumph  of  the  middle  classes 
and  the  establishment  of  a  firm  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  And  amplifying  the  subject 
matter  are  appropriate  illustrations,  a  chrono¬ 
logical  table,  and  statistical  charts. 

This  book  concludes  with  a  depressive  note, 
and  this  is  not  difficult  to  understand  consider¬ 
ing  the  present  state  of  world  affairs.  But  it 
may  be  more  than  a  prophecy  to  say  that  it  is 
the  surviving  spirit  of  Victorian  England  that 
will  yet  contribute  largely  to  the  establishment 
of  world  peace. 

Joseph  H.  Marshburn 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Paul  Verlaine.  Confessions  of  a  Poet.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  192 
pages.  $3. 

The  poet  Verlaine’s  curious,  often  touching, 
but  strangely  unconvincing  note-books  are 
now  presented,  supposedly  for  the  first  time. 


in  English.  For  every  dram  of  memory  in  this 
odd  and  bitter  potion  there  seems  to  be  an 
equal  dram  of  forgetfulness.  The  prevailmg 
flavor  of  the  resulting  mixture  is  terror.  The 
more  one  reads  between  the  lines,  the  more 
interesting,  however,  the  book  becomes.  Un¬ 
derstandably  enough,  le  pauvre  Lelian,  as  he 
dubbed  himself,  stops  his  recording  before  the 
really  sensational  period  of  his  dreadful  life 
begins.  The  curtain  falls  as  Rimbaud  comes 
on  the  scene.  A  human  document  pitiful  be¬ 
yond  belief,  in  its  mingling  of  beauty,  remorse 
and  sometimes  shamelessness. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

^  Kenneth  Burke.  A  Rhetoric  of  Motives. 
New  York.  Prentice-Hall.  1950.  xv-f-340 
pages.  $5. 

The  author  rescues  the  term  Rhetoric  from 
its  narrow  identification  with  the  art  of  soph¬ 
istry  and  the  artifices  of  diction  and  enlarges 
it  to  comprise  the  study  of  verbal  misunder¬ 
standing  and  its  remedy.  This  permits  his 
nimble  mind  to  roam  with  seven-league  boots 
over  the  fields  of  anthropology,  psychology, 
politics,  propaganda,  psychoandysis,  and  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  developing  novel  trains  of 
thought  and  presenting  old  ideas  from  un¬ 
familiar  angles.  Rhetoric  is  not  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  these  disciplines  but  designates  a  lin¬ 
guistic  function  present  in  each.  Since  the  basic 
function  of  Rhetoric  is  the  manipulation  of 
linguistic  symbolism  to  induce  action  in  others, 
it  constitutes  a  vital  factor  in  all  human  rela¬ 
tions.  The  author  considers  the  relation  of 
Rhetoric  to  the  social  order  and  attempts  to 
coordinate  social  and  aesthetic  criticism. 

N.  J.  Jacobs 
Nice,  France 

^  Samuel  Reiss.  The  Rise  of  Words  and 
Their  Meanings.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1950.  301  pages.  $3.75. 

By  abandoning  the  historical  method  (the 
etymological  investigation  of  a  word’s  an¬ 
cestors)  and  adopting  the  phonetico-semantic 
viewpoint  (rounding  up  the  kith  and  kin  of 
a  word)  the  author  is  able  to  show  that  the 
differences  between  languages,  both  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  grammatical  structure,  are  superficial. 
A  careful  study  of  the  mutual  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  the  sounds  and  meanings  of  words 
reveals  that  the  simple  words  of  the  native 
vocabulary  of  any  language  are  tied  to  one  an¬ 
other  by  phonetic  and  semantic  bonds  in  one 
interlocking  word-family. 

This  stimulating  study  in  de-Babelization 
is  a  philological  confirmation  of  the  Biblical 
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myth  that  a  common  language  lies  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  our  old  humanity.  N.  /.  Jacobs 

Nice,  France 

Bool(s  Available  in  English  by  Russians 
and  on  Russia  Published  in  the  United 
States.  Nicholas  N.  Martianoff,  ed.  New 
York.  Martianoff.  1950.  40  pages.  $1. 

Mr.  Martianoff’s  list  of  American  Rossica  has 
been  appearing  every  other  year  since  1935 
(except  during  the  war,  when  there  was  an 
interval  of  three  years).  Within  its  limitations 
it  will  be  found  useful  by  students  of  Russian 
literature  in  this  country.  Its  main  limitations, 
which  impair  its  value  for  serious  bibliographi¬ 
cal  purposes,  are:  (1)  it  does  not  give  the 
date  of  the  publication;  (2)  it  excludes  all  “out- 
of-print  books”;  (3)  it  has  no  classification, 
and  the  nature  of  some  items  is  not  always 
apparent  at  first  glance.  It  would  have  been 
better  at  least  to  divide  translations  of  Rus¬ 
sian  authors  from  works  about  Russia  written 
in  English.  Gleb  Struve 

University  of  California 

Fredson  Bowers.  Principles  of  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  Description.  Princeton.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1949.  xvii-1-505  pages.  $10. 
This  scholarly  work  thoroughly  covers  every 
minutest  detail  of  bibliographical  description. 
In  scanning  its  pages  one  begins  to  understand 
why  the  average  man  feels  certain  misgivings 
concerning  that  queer  group  known  as  collec¬ 
tors,  who  arc  viewed  as  a  class  with  even 
greater  skepticism  than  is  felt  by  the  average 
citizen  towards  those  odd  people  who  read 
books.  Setting  sail  on  this  sea  of  words,  one 
constantly  hears  the  deep  diapason  of  thought 
beating  somewhere  on  the  solid  rock  of  fact. 

To  leave  the  impression  that  this  work  is 
merely  a  delineation  of  the  “points”  of  first 
editions  would  be  unfair.  It  is  a  work  for 
scholars,  a  complete  treatise  and  much  needed 
definitive  text  on  the  technical  descriptions  of 
the  make-up  of  the  book  from  the  beginning 
to  our  own  time.  /.  L.  Rader 

University  of  Oklahoma  Library 

^  The  International  Who’s  Who.  London. 
Europa.  14th  ed.,  1950.  xvi-f-1,031  2-col. 
pages.  $14. 

Compilers  of  biographical  dictionaries  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  troubles  just  now.  The  “major  inter¬ 
national  developments”  of  the  past  twelve¬ 
month,  neatly  summarized  in  the  Foreword 
to  the  new  edition  of  The  International  Who’s 
Who,  have  involved  so  many  changes  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  individual  status  that  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  single  out  and  label  prop¬ 


erly  “those  who  have  played  a  leading  part . . . 
in  developments  which,  for  good  or  ill  (sic), 
will  mould  the  fate  of  the  world  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century.”  But  there  arc 
no  abler  or  discrcctcr  dictionary-builders  in 
the  world  than  the  editors  of  Europa  Publi¬ 
cations,  and  they  have  done  their  job  well. 

There  have  been  no  major  changes  in  policy 
since  last  year.  The  list  of  biographees  may 
be  longer  by  as  much  as  150  (the  editors  do 
not  compile  elaborate  statistics  on  such  mat¬ 
ters,  and  we  could  scarcely  expect  it  of  them), 
but  we  have  no  specific  information  as  to  the 
canons  which  govern  the  choice  of  names.  As 
hinted  above,  the  editors  seem  inclined  to  lay 
more  stress  on  public  affairs  than  on  quieter 
activities;  but  even  with  statesmen  (all  of 
whom  they  call,  without  derogation  or  dis¬ 
count,  “politicians”),  they  seem  a  little  ca¬ 
pricious.  For  example,  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  are  here  in  numbers;  but  al¬ 
though  the  list  includes  various  quiet  and  rela¬ 
tively  obscure  “politicians,”  the  stentorian  ac¬ 
cents  of  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wis¬ 
consin  seem  not  to  have  been  wafted  across 
the  Atlantic  to  their  ears.  Among  the  unex¬ 
pected  American  omissions  is  that  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  There  are  a  few  Americans  in  this 
work  who  are  ignored  by  Who’s  Who  in 
America.  Ezra  Pound,  for  instance. 

Every  line  of  the  bulky  volume  has  been 
weighed  with  the  extremest  care.  President 
Truman’s  biography  has  been  improved  by 
the  insertion  of  two  dates.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
has  been  deprived  of  an  address.  The  reviewer 
noticed  one  line,  in  the  biography  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Erwin  Guido  Kolbenheyer,  which 
was  not  quite  happily  spaced  in  the  1949  edi¬ 
tion  but  was  beautifully  reset  in  1950.  Good 
work!  R.  T.  H. 

^  Felix  Reichmann.  German  Printing  in 
Maryland:  A  Checks  List,  1768-1950.  Balti¬ 
more.  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in*  Maryland.  1950.  80  pages. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Dieter  Cunz’s  mag¬ 
nificent  history  of  The  Maryland  Germans 
(Princeton,  1948),  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
story  was  not  complete  before  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Reichmann’s  fine  checklist  published 
as  the  principal  monograph  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  the 
History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland.  Reich¬ 
mann  is  to  Cunz  what  Hain,  Copinger,  Reich- 
ling,  Haebler,  Proctor,  and  other  great  in- 
cunabulists  were  to  the  historians  of  Renais¬ 
sance  and  Reformation;  for  in  modern  times 
the  history  of  printing  not  only  represents 
the  basic  source  material  for  the  history  of  a 
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people  but  also  is  important  in  itself  as  the 
best  evidence  of  cultural  development. 

Dr.  Reichmann,  at  present  assistant  librarian 
at  Cornell  in  charge  of  technical  processes,  has 
identified  and  described  812  German  books 
printed  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Maryland 
from  1768  through  1940.  He  has  provided  a 
separate  checklist  of  some  eighty  Maryland 
German  newspapers  and  magazines.  Loca¬ 
tions  arc  given  for  each  title,  and  there  is  an 
introductory  essay,  a  chronology  of  publica¬ 
tions  (giving  the  number  of  titles  published 
each  year),  and  a  subject  analysis  showing 
the  number  of  titles  for  each  subject.  It  is  an 
exemplary  study  of  a  type  that  should  be 
undertaken  for  every  area  in  the  United  States 
in  which  foreign  elements  have  published  ex¬ 
tensively.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Library 

^  Walter  Thcimer.  Encyclopaedia  of  World 
Politics.  Peter  Cambell,  ed.  London.  Faber 
&  Faber.  1950.  471  2<ol.  pages  -j-  1 
map.  30/. 

According  to  the  preface  of  this  work  “it 
surveys  in  alphabetical  order  the  political 
terms,  systems,  trends,  problems  and  watch¬ 
words  of  the  contemporary  world.  It  also  gives 
political  sketches  of  all  countries,  with  their 
constitutions,  parties,  tendencies  and  special 
problems”  as  of  1940.  “It  is  deliberately  con¬ 
fined  to  terms  and  names  of  the  present  time. 
.  .  .  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  has  been 
in  favour  of  political  thinkers  and  their  ideas.” 

The  book  is  designed  more  for  the  general 
reader  than  for  the  scholar  and  thus  meets  this 
definition  of  purpose  quite  satisfactorily.  Omis¬ 
sions  are  moot.  For  example,  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Malthus  in  connection  with  population 
problems  possibly  because  the  authors  con¬ 
sidered  him  more  a  sociologist  than  a  political 
thinker.  In  fact,  the  book  contains  so  much 
present-day  political  terminology  apdy,  inter¬ 
estingly,  and  objectively  stated  that  it  should 
prove  valuable  not  only  for  the  general  reader 
but  also  for  the  teacher  of  contemporary  his¬ 
tory  and  politics.  John  Paul  Duncan 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Morris  L.  Ernst,  Alexander  Lindey.  Hold 
Your  Tongue!  New  York.  Abelard  Press. 
New  ed.,  1950.  xii-|-304  pages.  $3. 

This  enlarged  edition  of  a  popular  study  on 
the  subject  of  libel  and  slander  should  prove 
of  compelling  interest  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
who  must  have  wondered  just  how  far  he 
could  go  in  speaking  and  writing  his  opinion 
of  his  neighbor.  Out  of  a  welter  of  conflicting 
decisions  and  rulings  of  American  and  foreign 


jurists,  the  authors,  two  noted  lawyers,  have 
culled  a  wealth  of  interesting  material,  and 
pointed  out  many  absurd  inconsistencies  be¬ 
tween  the  law  on  the  books  and  the  law  in 
action. 

First  published  in  1932,  the  material,  which 
is  presented  in  non  technical  form  and  is  often 
amusing  as  well  as  informative,  has  been  re¬ 
vised  in  the  light  of  the  problems  posed  by 
new  aspects  of  the  law  of  defamation.  Tele¬ 
vision  and  other  new  media  which  have  be¬ 
come  vehicles  for  the  dissemination  of  libel 
and  slander  are  considered  as  they  relate  to 
new  legal  patterns  in  the  field  of  defamation. 

Of  particular  and  timely  interest  in  the  light 
of  current  developments  is  the  chapter  on  re¬ 
ligious  and  ideological  libel.  Equally  provoca¬ 
tive  are  the  authors’  observations  on  legal  re¬ 
dress  available  to  those  falsely  accused  of  G)m- 
munistic  affiliations  or  sympathies.  Cross-cur¬ 
rents  of  conflicting  interest  in  the  law  of  libel 
and  slander  are  the  more  difficult  to  navigate, 
say  the  authors,  because  there  are  three,  not 
two,  antagonistic  forces  at  war:  the  defamcr, 
the  defamed,  and  the  community. 

A  comprehensive  index  of  words  and 
phrases  which  have  been  the  subject  of  libel 
and  slander  actions  completes  the  work. 

Ralph  S.  Goodman 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

^  Hermon  Ould,  ed.  The  Bool^  of  the 
P.  E.  N.  London.  Barker.  1950.  254 
pages.  12/6. 

This  first  Bool{  of  the  P.  E.  N.  is  an  inter-  | 
esting  collection  by  English  writers  belonging 
to  the  well-known  international  organization. 
Many  well-established  British  writers  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  it;  some  new  ones  have  been  added.  j 
No  central  theme  binds  them,  though  they  ' 
are  characteristically  British  in  mood  and  ex-  | 
pression,  contemporary  in  the  treatment  of 
their  various  themes. 

Essays,  stories,  poetry  and  three  short  plays 
make  up  the  contents.  Desmond  MacCarthy, 
president  of  the  P.  E.  N.  Club,  Enid  Bagnold,  , 
and  G.  M.  Trevelyan  (with  an  interesting 
essay  The  Rights  of  History  in  Historical  Fic-  f 
tion)  are  among  the  essayists.  Susan  Ertz, 
Rumer  Godden,  Tom  Hopkinson,  William 
Sansom,  Noel  Streatfeild,  H.  M.  Tomlinson 
wrote  the  stories.  Robert  Conquest’s  For  the 
Death  of  a  Poet  was  the  winning  poem  in  a 
competition  sponsored  by  P.  E.  N.  Walter 
de  la  Mare,  James  Laver,  F.  L.  Lucas  con¬ 
tributed  long  poems.  Among  the  short  plays, 
Eleanor  Far  jeon’s  The  Plane  Tree  is  out¬ 
standing.  Elsa  Hertel 

Franl^lin  College,  Franl^lin,  Ind. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Boo1{S  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners'*) 


It  Morten  Korch.  Flffjtespilleren.  K0bcn- 
havn.  Branncr  &  Korch.  288  pages.  6.50  kr. 
Morten  Korch,  a  cross  between  James  Lane 
Allen  and  Faith  Baldwin,  deserves  notice  pri¬ 
marily  on  account  of  the  wide  audience  he 
commands  in  Denmark.  Flpjtespilleren  is  the 
sentimental  talc  of  a  world-famous  Danish 
flute  player  who  returns  to  the  old  homestead 
and  broods  over  the  fact  that  he  is  a  woods 
colt;  and,  of  course,  finally  wins  the  right 
girl.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Library 

Pallc  Lauring.  /  denne  Nat.  K0benhavn. 
Hassclbalch.  1950.  268  pages.  9.75  kr. 
This  is  an  exciting  bit  of  historical  fiction  set 
in  the  bloody  era  of  Philipp  II  of  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands.  Nationalistic  contrasts  arc 
set  up  in  the  marriage  of  Juan,  a  somewhat 
arabesque  Spaniard,  and  a  young  Dutch  girl; 
but  at  the  same  time  both  of  them  find  an 
escape  from  the  turbulent  era  in  which  they 
live  by  the  discovery  of  a  humanism  complete¬ 
ly  foreign  to  the  power  politics  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  There  is  in  this  bcx)k  much  that  is 
sensational  aud  specifically  aimed  at  the  public 
that  buys  historical  novels,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  main  thesis  gives  Pallc  Lauring  a 
vehicle  for  expressing  many  wise  thoughts. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuc1{y  Library 

**  Ebba  Torstenson.  To  Mennesl^er.  Kpben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1950.  105  pages.  7.75  kr. 
The  setting  of  this  story  is  a  country  tavern 
where  a  noted  singer  and  a  man  just  out  of 
the  penitentiary  are  licking  wounds  inflicted 
upon  them  by  fate.  Both  seek  surcease  and 
gradually  begin  to  find  it  in  a  common  fight 
for  a  new  life,  but  only  after  a  scene  of  vio¬ 
lence.  It  is  a  moving  bit  of  fiction,  but  there 
is  some  obscurity  that  will  be  tolerated  only 
by  an  understanding  reader. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuct(y  Library 

^  Kai  Friis  M0llcr.  Baudelaire  paa  Barri- 
\aden  og  andre  Causerier.  Kpbenhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1949.  149  pages.  10  kr. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  rather  misleading 
since  Baudelaire  paa  Barril(aden  is  one  of 
twelve  essays  and  has  no  connection  with 


the  rest  of  the  collection.  Furthermore,  it  is 
no  more  important,  nor  better,  than  the  others. 

The  other  selections  have  only  this  in  com¬ 
mon  that  they  have  post-occupation  Denmark 
for  a  background  and  now  and  then  refer  to 
the  dark  days  under  German  rule  when  The 
Road^  to  Mandalay,  as  an  expression  of  long¬ 
ing  for  freedom,  became  a  pseudo-national 
hymn — its  new  meaning  the  cherished  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Danish  heart.  In  a  charmingly 
interesting  manner,  placing  value  where  it  is, 
the  author  reflects  on  our  times  and,  with  a 
feeling  of  nostalgia,  on  those  of  yesterday. 

Lilly  E.  /.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

^  Gerrit  Achterberg.  Sneeuwwitfe.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1949.  38  pages.  4.50  g. 

In  his  new  collection  this  outstanding  poet, 
recently  honored  by  the  bestowal  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands’  1950  P.  C.  Hooft  poetry  prize  on  his 
En  fesus  schreef  in  *t  zand  (1947),  again  re¬ 
verts  to  his  old  theme:  in  all  the  34  short 
poems  he  seeks  reunion  with  his  dead  beloved. 
There  is  a  tendency  toward  more  classical 
forms  than  heretofore,  particularly  the  sonnet, 
of  which  there  are  eighteen.  These  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  expression,  amazing  in  originality 
and  power,  even  scientific  words  and  themes 
being  used  to  serve  the  poet’s  purpose.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking  these  verses  are  rather  less  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  than  is  the  writer’s  earlier 
work,  as  if  the  author’s  thoughts  have  under¬ 
gone  a  process  of  crystallization.  S.  Vestdijk 
calls  his  work  “a  mountain  of  light  composed 
of  thousands  of  little  mirrors,  all  reflecting 
the  same  thing.”  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

^  Leo  Vroman.  Gedichten,  vroegere  en 
latere.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1949.  69 
pages. 

Leo  Vroman  published  his  first  collection  of 
Gedichten  in  1946.  Already  he  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  new  poet  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  His  Gedichten  consist  of  work  written 
in  Java  and  later  in  a  concentration  camp  in 
Nagakoa  in  Japan.  The  Gedichten,  vroegere 
en  latere,  before  and  after  that  date,  were  writ¬ 
ten  between  1935  and  1940  in  Holland,  and 
from  1946  to  1948  in  America,  and  should  be 
read  in  the  proper  sequence. 
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Here  we  have  a  biologist  whose  whole  striv¬ 
ing  is  the  search  for  a  balanced  spiritual  exist¬ 
ence,  urged  by  a  great  longing  and  by  a  burn¬ 
ing  love  for  the  word  and  a  passion  for  apply¬ 
ing  words  to  express  his  most  intimate  feelings 
and  experiences,  including  his  dreams.  His 
poems  are  on  the  surface  more  intellectual 
than  musical;  they  are  nevertheless  full  of 
tension  and,  for  the  most  part,  deep  despon¬ 
dency.  Some  are  sheer  play  of  words,  such  as 
Je  dican  en  het  woord,  some  are  in  the  form 
of  ballads,  though  the  story  is  not  the  story 
of  events  but  of  happenings  within  the  soul. 
All  show  great  originality,  imagination,  hon¬ 
esty,  and  daring  in  a  man  whose  inferiority 
complex  at  times  seems  to  have  been  intensi¬ 
fied  to  a  pathological  level. 

Among  the  “easier”  poems  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  Wandeling,  purely  plastic  verse.  Vro- 
man’s  love  for  words  is  definitely  expressed  in 
such  poems  as  Over  mensen,  where  he  states 
his  concept  of  poetry  as  “het  meest  poetische 
product,  symbolen-afval  van  een  vol  gemoed.” 
On  page  47  he  says:  A  poet  unites  old  names 
and  phenomena  into  new  ones:  he  brings  to¬ 
gether.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Vroman  does  more, 
he  makes  new  words.  His  Voor  wie  dit  leest 
is  perhaps  another  “confessional”  poem  reveal¬ 
ing  his  Lebensanschauung  and  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  poetic  art. 

7.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

^  Rafael  Koskimies.  Eldvd  KansallisJ{irjalli- 
suus.  Part  III:  Suomaiaisen  Hengen  Vai- 
heita  1860-1940.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1949. 
430  pages.  800  mk. 

The  concluding  volume  of  a  series  of  three 
devoted  to  a  survey  of  Finnish  literature  since 
1860.  The  present  volume  deals  with  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  national  independence,  attempting  a 
synthesis  of  literary  trends  and  movements.  It 
does  not  stop  with  the  terminal  date  of  1940, 
but  includes  discussions  of  work  appearing 
as  late  as  1948,  by  authors  who  had  already 
begun  to  publish  earlier.  It  begins  with  a  long 
chapter  on  F.  E.  Sillanpaa,  the  outstanding 
writer  of  the  period  treated,  and  proceeds  with 
fairly  extensive  essays  on  the  novelists  from 
Kojo  to  Seppanen  and  Waltari,  and  the  poets 
from  Kailas  to  Sarkia  and  after,  as  well  as 
briefer  mention  of  scores  of  other  writers,  in¬ 
cluding  scholars. 

The  author  writes  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
style,  blending  personal  sympathy  with  a 
modicum  of  critical  objectivity.  He  states 
frankly  his  nationalist  preferences,  thus  ex¬ 
plaining  the  scant  attention  paid  to  writers 
of  social  protest.  It  is  only  natural  that  his 


estimates  of  Finnish  writers  should  be  more 
complimentary  than  severely  critical.  Yet  he 
is  not  provincial,  nor  lacking  in  a  broader 
European  perspective,  which  he  demonstrates 
in  his  linking  of  some  writers  with  Nietzsche, 
Maeterlinck,  or  the  French  symbolists.  The 
work  appeals  both  to  the  average  cultivated 
reader  and  to  the  literary  scholar.  Its  value 
as  a  work  of  reference  is  heightened  by  an 
appendix  of  biographical  notes  on  nearly  two 
hundred  writers  from  1860  to  1940.  There  arc 
photographs  of  most  of  the  leading  figures 
and  an  index.  Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Tennessee 

^  Unto  Seppanen.  Vieraan  Kyldn  tytto.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1949.  295  pages.  375  mk. 
The  author  continues  his  humorous  and  slight¬ 
ly  nostalgic  series  on  the  people  of  the  Kare¬ 
lian  Isthmus  in  the  years  before  World  War  I. 
A  half-dozen  farm  boys  living  near  one  of 
the  resort  villages  are  diverted  from  their  labors 
and  boyish  frolics  by  the  dances  held  by  the 
summer  visitors.  They  become  infected  with 
a  passion  for  dancing,  which  involves  awk¬ 
ward  if  well-meant  complications  for  the 
whole  sextet.  Their  adventures  are  told  in  a 
brisk,  rollicking  style  which  carries  the  reader 
along  despite  a  certain  clumsiness  and  callow¬ 
ness  in  the  plot.  In  quality  of  humor,  compo¬ 
sition,  and  character  portrayal  it  is  markedly 
inferior  to  Kyyndr'disen  Sohvi  ja  f^yldnrieha  by 
the  same  author.  Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Tennessee 

^  Chrysanthos  Gaios.  Kontessa  Martha 
Tzanetou.  Athens.  Typoekdotike.  1950. 
103  pages. 

This  is  a  melodrama  in  three  acts.  The  Count¬ 
ess  from  whom  the  play  receives  its  tide  is 
a  fanatical  adherent  of  the  old  feudal  order 
which  was  being  replaced  in  Greece  by  newer 
ideas  even  before  the  Balkan  War  of  1912. 
The  clash  between  the  mother,  reluctant  to 
yield  any  of  her  rights,  and  the  son  who  has 
acquired  progressive  notions  in  the  West  is 
well  brought  out.  The  full  force  of  the  social 
conflict  is  blurred  by  the  unfortunate  love  of 
the  son  and  his  cousin,  who  are  in  fact  both 
illegitimate  children  of  the  same  father.  There 
are,  however,  many  effective  scenes  and  there 
is  a  good  appreciation  of  the  passing  of  the 
social  order  derived  from  Turkish  times. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Nysis  Metaxas  Messinezes.  To  Aigion  ston 
Agona.  Athens.  Skaziki.  1949.  125  pages. 
A  valuable  historical  monograph  based  on  un- 
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published  documents  concerning  the  part 
played  by  the  Peloponnesian  city  of  Aigion  or 
Vostitsa  in  the  Greek  Revolution  which  lasted 
from  1821  to  1827.  Much  of  the  work  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  career  of  Andreas  Lontos,  the 
leading  officer  of  Aigion,  and  his  son-in-law 
Leon  Messinezes.  The  author  is  a  relative  of 
the  protagonists  in  the  study  but  it  docs  not 
influence  his  careful  appraisal  of  the  chaotic 
situation  that  prevailed  during  the  Greek 
struggle  for  independence.  The  book  is  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  histories  of  the  period 
as  well  as  a  good  example  of  the  treatment  of 
the  local  history  of  a  relatively  small  area. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

Gyula  Illyes.  Tizenl^et  nap  Bulgaridban. 

Budapest.  Szekesfovarosi  Irodalmi  es  Mii- 

veszeti  Intezet.  1949.  39  pages. 

In  our  chaotic  times  it  is  an  uphill  fight  of 
poets  against  propaganda  or  indifference  to 
remain  true  to  their  creative  integrity.  The 
best  seem  resigned  to  their  anachronous  po¬ 
sition  in  a  world  in  which  the  feud  between 
the  past  and  the  future  ignores  legitimate  po¬ 
etic  sensitivity.  This  gifted  Hungarian  poet  is 
a  good  case  in  point.  His  versified  recollections 
of  a  trip  to  Bulgaria  are  a  chronicle  rather 
than  a  poetic  achievement,  although  some  of 
his  tropes,  or  keen  and  well  expressed  observa¬ 
tions,  recall  the  quality  of  his  earlier  works. 
Unfortunately  in  this  small  volume  there  are 
piles  of  artistic  debris  and  there  is  forced  en¬ 
thusiasm,  produced  by  twentieth  century  po¬ 
litical  and  social  exigencies  and  expediencies. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

Imre  Csecsy.  Vildgos  Pillanat.  Budapest. 

Antiqua.  1947.  351  pages. 

This  book,  containing  subjectively  expressed 
ideas  in  favor  of  democracy,  appeared  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Nazi  terror  in  Hungary 
and  before  the  Kremlin  clamped  down  on  the 
country.  The  author  is  a  well-known  Hun¬ 
garian  publicist  who  for  years  fought  reac¬ 
tionary  forces  with  consistent  and  unalterable 
courage.  Writing  during  the  Second  World 
War,  the  author  had  to  employ  an  indirect 
manner  of  expression  to  prevent  persecution 
by  the  authorities.  During  the  regime  of  Prime 
Minister  Kallay,  which  preceded  the  Nazi 
regime  of  Szalasi,  Csecsy  hoped  to  have  the 
book  published,  but  political  circumstances 
interfered  with  its  publication.  For  future  gen¬ 
erations  Csecsy’s  work  ought  to  have  docu¬ 
mentary  significance.  Joseph  Remenyi 

Western  Reserve  University 


^  Gu</mundur  Danielsson.  Sumar  i  sudur- 
Idndum;  jerdapeettir.  Reykjavik.  Helga- 
fell.  1950.  216  pages. 

Gui/mundur  Danielsson’s  delightful  account 
of  his  American  travels,  A  Langjerdaleidum 
(1948)  attracted  considerable  favoraUe  com¬ 
ment  among  his  readers  abroad;  now  he  has 
supplemented  it  with  a  second  travel  book, 
'this  time  on  southern  Europe.  After  travelling 
from  Reykjavik  to  Italy  via  London  and  Paris 
(a  little  more  time  in  France  than  England), 
he  visited  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  numerous  lesser  places. 
Although  much  of  his  text  is  devoted  to  bona 
fide  travel  accounts,  it  is  so  well  intermingled 
with  amusing  small  talk  and  the  pleasing  little 
incidents  of  almost  any  Italian  trip  that  it  is 
good  reading  even  for  the  hardened  traveler. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  oj  KentucJ{y  Library 

^  Ernst  Orvil.  Le\ende  liv.  Oslo.  Gyldendal. 

1950.  113  pages.  8.90  kr. 

The  characters  drawn  by  Ernst  Orvil  in  these 
six  short  stories  do  not  seem  to  have  learned 
any  comprehensive  code  of  conduct  either 
from  their  elders  or  from  a  church.  Yet  the 
good  ones  are  absolutely  honest  and  the  less 
good  ones  think  they  are.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
the  stories  is  the  one  entitled  Le\  (Play).  It 
deals  with  an  attractive  but  highly  trying  child, 
who  in  the  “All  or  Nothing”  Norwegian  tra¬ 
dition  has  a  logic  without  nuances.  Her  own 
idea  of  honesty  failing,  she  finally  decides 
never  to  tell  the  truth.  Was  her  father  right 
in  suggesting  that  all  children  are  like  that? 
One  feels  that  most  children  realize  that  their 
parents  are  not  unfailingly  fair  judges  or 
scrupulous  casuists  and  yet  their  lives  are  not 
ruined  nor  do  they  dash  from  White  right 
into  Black. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  oJ  Oklahoma 

^  Manuel  Bandeira.  Literatura  Hispano- 
Americana.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1949. 
223  pages.  30$. 

Though  written  as  a  manual  for  the  author’s 
students  at  the  University  of  Brazil,  this  vol¬ 
ume  does  not  stress  the  “facts”  which  normal¬ 
ly  weigh  down  histories  of  literature.  The  aim 
is  rather  the  presentation  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  writing  to  an  average  cultured  Brazilian, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion’s  being  performed  with  greater  grace  and 
charm.  Distinguished  as  a  poet,  as  a  translator 
of  the  poetry  of  others,  and  as  a  critic,  Sr. 
Bandeira  here  brings  all  his  gifts  to  bear  in  an 
eminently  readable  essay,  which,  as  an  effort 
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toward  appreciation  and  interpretation,  may 
stand  comparison  with  any  yet  produced. 

Ralph  Edward  Dimmicl^ 
North  western  U ni versify 

Joaquim  Manuel  de  Macedo.  A  More- 

ninha.  Sao  Paulo.  Melhoramentos.  1950. 

218  pages. 

Joaquim  Manuel  de  Macedo  was  born  in 
Itaborahy,  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1820, 
and  died  in  1882.  His  literary  production  bulks 
large:  His  most  notable  titles  are  O  forasteiro, 
O  Mofo  loiro,  Os  dots  amores,  O  cego,  Rosa, 
O  rio  do  Quarto.  One  of  his  most  widely  read 
and  most  popular  novels  was  A  Morentnha,  a 
delicately  sensitive  story  which  is  often  pene- 
tratingly  graceful  and  is  notable  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  records  the  customs  of  Carioca 
society  in  the  last  century.  Written  in  a  simple 
and  direct  style,  it  has  been  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  appealing  to  readers  of  the  most  diverse 
mentalities. 

This  well-printed  edition  is  given  added 
esthetic  value  by  the  admirable  large-format 
illustrations  signed  by  Percy  Lau. 

Gaston  Figueira 
Montevideo 

Bernardim  Ribeiro.  Obras  Completas.  Vol. 

1:  Menina  e  Mo^a.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  Costa. 

1949.  xxix-|-335  pages.  35$. 

The  first  part  of  Menina  e  Mofa  appeared  in 
Ferrara  in  1554;  the  complete  text — the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  authorship  of  some  of  the  chapters 
has  not  been  solved — a  few  years  later  in 
£vora.  Bernardim’s  life  and  works  have  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  scholarly  studies,  but 
Aquilino  Ribeiro  suggests,  in  his  preface,  that 
the  author’s  writings  are  not  worthy  of  the 
great  attention  they  have  received.  He  pic¬ 
tures  him  as  the  victim  of  a  mental  disease 
and  characterizes  his  book  as  the  ramblings  of 
a  man  with  thwarted  sexual  urges.  Actually, 
the  work  is  a  series  of  unfinished  episodes  in 
which  chivalric  and  pastoral  elements  are  inter¬ 
woven. 

Despite  its  faults,  the  book  is  important  in 
the  history  of  Portuguese  literature  as  the  first 
instance  of  the  expression  in  prose  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  love.  Some  people  have  suggested  that 
the  author’s  asserted  attachment  for  Dona 
Beatriz,  the  daughter  of  King  Emmanuel  I 
who  married  Charles  III  of  Savoy,  is  reflected 
in  Menina  e  Mofa,  but  this  again  has  not  been 
firmly  established.  Aquilino  Ribeiro’s  preface 
tends  to  be  wordy,  and  it  assumes  that  every¬ 
body  knows  the  background  of  the  story  he 
tells.  The  notes  by  M.  Marques  Braga  are  also 


not  particularly  helpful.  The  text  of  the  present 
edition  is  in  modern  orthography. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 

Cabral  do  Nascimento,  ed.  Poemas  Narra- 
tivos  Portugueses.  Lisboa.  Minerva.  1949. 
319  pages. 

Sr.  Nascimento’s  carefully  selected  anthology 
of  excerpts  from  Portuguese  narrative  poems, 
from  Portugal  as  well  as  from  colonial  Brazil, 
is  proof  enough  that  Portuguese  literature  is 
not,  as  has  been  said,  essentially  subjective  in 
character.  Everybody  is  acquainted  with  The 
Lusiads,  and  there  are  portions  of  it  here;  but 
it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  people  to 
learn  that  Sr.  Nascimento  has  been  able  to 
discover  170  narrative  poems  by  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  authors,  in  addition  to  more 
than  80  that  were  never  published  and  have 
since  disappeared,  all  written  between  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  some  in  Latin,  others  in  Castilian, 
but  most  of  them  in  Portuguese.  As  Nasci¬ 
mento  points  out,  this  part  of  the  literary  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Portuguese  cannot  compare  in 
quality,  as  a  genre,  with  the  lyric  poetry  which 
has  reached  such  extraordinary  heights  among 
them;  and  indeed  some  of  the  narrative  poems, 
like  The  Lusiads,  have  lyrical  elements.  Yet 
he  believes  (as  I  do)  that  the  narrative  com¬ 
positions  of  the  poets  of  his  anthology  deserve 
to  be  appreciated.  Manoel  Cardozo 

The  Catholic  University  of  America 

^  Taciano  Accioli  Monteiro.  A  Hypothese 
Scientifica  do  Peccado  Original.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1949.  343  pages. 
Involuntarily  one  thinks  of  Velikowski’s  best 
seller.  But  to  thinking  Christians  the  subject 
matter  of  this  thesis  is  of  vastly  greater  im¬ 
portance.  Dr.  Monteiro  is  sincere  and  earnest. 
Far  from  us  to  decide  whether  the  author  has 
made  his  point  and  convinced  his  readers: 
most  likely  he  will  convince  some  and  leave 
others  skeptical.  But  in  his  confessedly  humble 
approach,  which  is  at  least  well  worth  reading, 
he  has  honestly  tried  to  shed  a  litde  scientific 
light  on  what  has  been  considered  pure  meta¬ 
physical  speculation.  Camil  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Arizona 

^  Ciino  Lupi.  Grammatica  della  Lingua 
Romena.  Roma.  Angelo  Signorelli.  1949. 
483  pages.  1,000  1. 

- Chiave  ossia  traduzione  degli  esercizi 

della  Grammatica  Romena.  Roma.  Angelo 
Signorelli.  1949.  64  pages.  150  1. 

The  appearance  of  a  well-made  Rumanian 


grammar  written  in  one  of  the  major  lan¬ 
guages  is  an  event  of  importance,  especially 
as  such  helps  for  the  study  of  Rumanian  are 
not  numerous.  A  generation  ago  the  Germans 
published  several  good  Rumanian  manuals, 
but  the  language  has  changed  considerably  in 
the  course  of  this  century,  and  the  last  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  rulings  of  the  Rumanian  Acad¬ 
emy  dates  from  the  year  1932.  Professor  Sever 
Pop  of  the  University  of  Bucharest  published 
his  Grammaire  Roumaine  in  Bern  in  1948, 
under  the  aegis  of  Walther  von  Wartburg,  and 
his  imposing  thick  book,  prepared  “avec  la 
passion  de  mon  pays,”  is  invaluable,  but  it  has 
no  exercises  and  no  reading  material.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lupi  of  Milan  has  also  done  his  work 
with  enthusiasm  as  well  as  industry  (‘‘Frutto 
di  lungo  studio,  di  amorose  e  scrupulose  ricer- 
che  .  .  .”),  and  his  textbook,  generously  pro¬ 
vided  with  exercises,  vocabularies,  and  read¬ 
ing  material  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  some  standard  poetry,  deals  with  Rumanian 
history,  is  an  excellent  combination  of  the  ref¬ 
erence  work  and  the  elementary  reader.  Since 
Anglo-Saxon  contribution  is  unimportant, 
this  book  can  be  very  useful  in  this  country. 

Professor  Lupi’s  treatment  of  the  language 
ignores  history  and  limits  itself  scrupulously 
to  description.  This  must  have  required  self- 
denial,  since  this  originally  Latin  language 
took  on  Bulgarian,  Slavonic,  Greek,  Serbian, 
Hungarian,  Polish,  Turkish,  Albanian  ele¬ 
ments  till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  fasci¬ 
natingly  composite  of  all  the  tongues  of  men. 

R.  T.  H. 

*  N.  Berberova.  Oblcgchenie  uchasti.  Shest' 
povestei.  Paris.  Y.M.C.A.  Press.  1949.  278 
pages. 

Six  longish  stories,  written  between  1934  and 
1942,  by  one  of  the  leading  younger  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Russian  imigri  literature.  All  six 
deal  with  Russian  6m\gr6  life  in  France  (with 
a  few  French  characters  thrown  in,  in  some 
of  them)  and  all  go  back  to  the  tradition  of 
Russian  psychological  realism.  Some  charac¬ 
ters  and  situations  arc  reminiscent  of  Dostoev¬ 
sky  (for  example,  in  the  story  Lai{ei  i  dev){a), 
but  Mmc  Berberova’s  manner  and  style  arc 
sufficiently  individual  to  warrant  the  interest 
which  she  had  attracted  by  her  earlier  novels 
of  emigre  life.  The  main  defect  of  most  of  the 
stories  is  a  certain  tendency  toward  verbosity: 
and  they  would  gain  in  effectiveness  if  they 
were  more  condensed  and  if  the  author  were 
less  intrusive.  Chekhov’s  lessons  in  economy 
and  detachment  have  been  lost  on  the  author. 

Gleb  Struve 
University  of  California 
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^  Sergei  Maximov.  Denis  Bushuyev.  Lim¬ 
burg.  Possev.  1949.  355  pages.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  novel,  a  former  D.  P.,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1949. 
Son  of  a  schoolteacher,  Maximov  was  born 
in  1916  in  a  Russian  village  near  the  Volga, 
attended  school  in  Moscow  and  entered  the 
Literary  Institute  in  1936.  That  year  he  was 
arrested  with  a  group  of  students,  accused  of 
anti-Soviet  activities,  and  sent  to  a  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  in  northern  Russia.  Following  his 
release  in  1941,  he  was  allowed  to  setde  in 
Smolensk.  In  July  1941  the  Germans  took 
Smolensk  and  Maximov  was  once  again  sent 
to  a  concentration  camp — this  time  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  action  of  Denis  Bushuyev  takes  place  in 
a  Soviet  village  near  the  Volga  in  the  30’s.  The 
novel  tells  the  dramatic  story  of  a  young  peas¬ 
ant  who  becomes  involved,  through  a  love 
affair  with  a  married  woman,  in  a  number 
of  complicated  episodes. 

Maximov  displays  skill  in  style  and  analysis. 
The  most  fascinating  aspect  of  the  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  it  is  the  first  work  by  a  former 
Soviet  writer  free  of  Stalinist  censorship.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  practice  of  Soviet  writers  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Maximov  emphasizes 
the  internal  rather  than  the  social  life  of  his 
characters.  The  reader  thus  has  an  opportunity 
to  learn  something  of  the  actual  character  of 
the  Soviet  people.  One  is  struck  by  the  unusual 
persistence  of  the  old  pre-Revolutionary  pat¬ 
terns  of  Russian  culture. 

Vera  Alexandrova 

New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

^  Sergei  Makovskii.  Somnium  breve.  StiJ(hi. 

Paris.  La  Presse  Fran^aise  et  Etrang^re. 

1948.  126  pages. 

Now  that  the  level  of  poetic  production  is 
sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  best  poets  are  forced  into  silence  un¬ 
less  they  are  prepared  to  serve  the  current 
Party  line,  Russian  emigrS  poets  are  the  only 
guardians  of  the  tradition  of  free  art.  One  of 
the  survivors  of  the  “Silver  Age”  of  Russian 
poetry,  the  age  of  Symbolism,  Makovsky  is 
better  known  as  an  art  critic  and  editor  of  one 
of  the  best  pre-Revolutionary  Russian  periodi¬ 
cals  devoted  to  art  and  literature — the  Apollon. 
The  poems  collected  in  this  volume  represent 
his  old-age  poetry  and  reveal  him  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fastidious  craftsman  of 
words  and  sounds,  bred  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Silver  Age.  His  poetry,  in  its  blend  of 
feeling  and  thought,  reminds  one  of  Tiutchev 
and  Baratynsky,  while  it  also  combines  plas¬ 
ticity  of  vision  with  a  deep  religious  note 
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underlying  the  whole  oudook.  A  notable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  treasury  of  modern  Russian  poetry. 

Gleb  Struve 
University  of  California 

^  V.  A.  Maklakov.  Rechi:  sudebnyia,  dum~ 
st^iia  i  publichnyia  le\tsii,  1904-1926. 
Paris.  Izdanie  iubileinago  komiteta  1869- 
1949.  1949.  225  pages. 

This  volume  was  published  by  a  special  “jubi¬ 
lee”  committee  of  friends  and  admirers  to 
mark  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  Vasily 
Maklakov,  one  of  the  greatest  modern  Russian 
orators,  a  celebrated  defense  lawyer  and 
member  of  all  the  four  Dumas,  who,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Provisional  Government  Russian  am¬ 
bassador  to  Paris  and  has  been  living  there 
ever  since. 

It  contains  some  of  his  most  famous  speeches, 
political  and  forensic,  and  a  few  articles  and 
lectures,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects;  in 
addition  to  purely  political  and  judicial  ones 
there  is  a  1911  speech  on  Tolstoy  as  a  public 
man,  a  1914  lecture  on  “Tolstoy  and  the  ^urts 
of  Law,”  and  a  1926  speech  on  “Pushkin  and 
Russian  Culture.”  The  whole  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  selection  illustrating  both  Maklakov ’s 
oratorical  and  literary  gifts  and  his  political 
farsightedness.  One  of  the  best  items  is  a  com¬ 
memorative  appreciation  of  another  great  Rus¬ 
sian  lawyer,  Fedor  Plevako.  The  volume  is 
prefaced  with  a  fine  introduction  by  Marc 
Aldanov,  the  well-known  novelist. 

Gleb  Struve 
University  of  California 

^  Hans  Gillby.  fungfru  i  purpur.  En  bo\  om 
l(arle1{^  och  lidande.  Stockholm.  Norlin. 
1949.  389  pages.  12.75  kr. 

This  historic^  novel  is  based  on  an  actual 
event  in  eighteenth  century  Dalsland.  A  clergy¬ 
man’s  daughter  is  infatuated  with  a  relative 
of  noble  birth,  but  the  intolerance  of  the  age 
condemns  her  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  In 
general,  fungfru  i  purpur  may  be  considered 
a  good  tale  and  its  characters  psychologically 
well  delineated.  Some  readers  may  be  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  slighdy  archaic  style. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Library 

^  Lars  Gyllensten.  Det  bla  s\eppet.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonniers.  1950.  188  pages.  9.25  kr. 
Unusual!  Strange!  Provocative!  Such  is  this 
sequel  to  Modema  Myter.  The  author’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  command  of  language,  his  poetic 
or  musical  prose,  his  ability  to  adapt  style  to 


ideas  maintain  one’s  interest  when  the  perora¬ 
tions  of  characters  mentally  incapable  of  their 
ideas  become  annoying.  The  world  portrayed 
is  that  of  the  period  between  the  last  World 
War  and  the  last  war,  a  world  of  absurdities 
filth,  immorality;  a  world  in  which  human 
beings  live  and  die  without  having  lived;  a 
world  that  leaves  a  bad  taste — and  smell.  To 
this  world  Abraham  is  exposed,  and  here  this 
child  becomes  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
human  beings’  ever  becoming  one  with  one 
another.  To  live,  he  must  dare  to  die. 

Lilly  E.  /.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

^  Albert  Olsson.  Sa  levde  de  lycl(lige.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Tidens.  1949.  452  pages.  12  kr. 
The  period  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
seems  almost  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Reforma¬ 
tion  or  Enlightenment  when  we  compare  with 
it  the  way  of  life  fifty  years  later.  Built  around 
the  personality  of  a  self-made  business  man, 
American  and  Swedish  style,  this  chronicle  of 
a  provincial  Swedish  city  (Halmstad?)  is  an 
engaging  but  not  profound  narrative  of  the 
days  of  the  barber-shop  quartet.  The  milieu 
and  the  characters  are  authentic  in  every  way. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Library 

^  Emil  Hagstrbm.  Brudbloss  och  jungfrulin. 
Stockholm.  LT:s  Forlag.  1949.  63  pages. 
3.25  kr. 

Emil  Hagstrom’s  earlier  collection  of  poetry, 
Spelmansvisor,  was  a  spot  thin,  but  in  Brud¬ 
bloss  och  jungfrulin  there  is  a  much  broader 
selection  of  themes.  Neither  collection  repre¬ 
sents  great  poetry,  but  neither  deserves  com¬ 
plete  oblivion.  The  present  collection  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  some  colorful,  almost  strained 
imagery  and  some  rather  striking  diction  that 
takes  us  back  to  a  seventeenth  century  tra¬ 
dition. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Library 

^  Danylo  Lobay.  Neperemozhna  U^raina. 
Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Canadian  Commit¬ 
tee.  1950.  240  pages. 

The  subtide  of  this  book,  “Facts  concerning 
the  struggle  of  Moscow  with  Ukrainian  na¬ 
tionalism  on  the  cultural  front  after  World 
War  II,”  explains  its  character.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  well-documented  survey  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  that  have  been  made  by  the  Communists 
to  eradicate  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
Ukrainian  nationalism  from  the  literature  and 
stage  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  and 


to  rebuild  the  culture  on  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munist  pattern.  The  book  should  be  read  by 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  seeing  how  the 
Communists  apply  their  system  to  literature 
and  the  arts  in  the  endeavor  to  make  them 
dogmatically  correct. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

W  Andriy  Yakovliv.  Ul{rainsky  Kodekjs  1743 
roku.  "Prava,  po  \otorym  suditsya  malor- 
ossiys\y  narod.”  Miinchen.  Zapyski  Nau- 
kovoho  Tovaristva  imeni  Shevchenka. 
Vol.  CLIX.  1949.  211  pages. 

This  work  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
the  Scientific  Shevchenko  Society.  In  1743, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  a 
committee  of  Ukrainian  scholars  prepared  a 
codification  and  standardization  of  the  laws 
based  upon  the  old  Lithuanian  Statute,  the 
German  Magdeburg  and  Saxon  Laws,  etc., 
and  the  old  Universals  of  the  Kozak  Hetmans. 
The  author  studies  the  work  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  analyzes  its  results,  and  traces  the  history 
of  the  efforts  to  have  them  adopted  as  the 
fundamental  law  for  what  the  Russians  called 
Litde  Russia.  He  also  analyzes  the  legal  code 
which  was  included  in  it  and  gives  liberal 
quotations  from  the  text.  The  Codex  is  one 
of  those  almost  unknown  documents  which 
show  how  the  system  of  Jurisprudence  in 
Ukraine  differed  from  that  of  Moscow  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  forms  a  very  valuable 
link  in  the  development  of  law  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Bibliographie  linguistique  des  annies 
1939-1947.  2  vols.  Comit^  International 
Permanent  de  Linguistes  (UNESCO). 
Utrecht-Brussels.  Spectrum.  1949-50.  589 
pages.  $9.50. 

Students  of  linguistics  are  indebted  to 
UNESCO  and  the  contributing  scholars  for 
this  indispensable  bibliographical  tool.  It  not 
only  brings  us  up  to  date  for  the  difficult  war 
years,  but  also  is  to  my  knowledge  the  first 
such  work  with  a  representative  coverage. 
Since  the  editors  seek  corrections  and  addi¬ 
tions  for  supplementary  bibliographies,  we 
may  point  out  that  a  topical  index  is  needed, 
and  that  such  provocative  titles  as  Etymologies 
espagnoles  should  list  at  least  the  words 
studied,  if  not  the  etyma.  In  the  interests  of 
international  amity,  we  also  suggest  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  editorial  staff  to  include  at 
least  several  residents  of  the  western  hemi- 
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sphere,  e.g.,  Hall,  McDavid,  Malkiel,  Malone, 
Pike,  Spitzer,  Trevino,  etc. 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Klaus  Mann  zum  Geddehtnis.  Preface  by 
Thomas  Mann.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 
1950.  206  pages. 

What  a  tribute,  revealing  in  its  many-sided¬ 
ness,  to  both  a  man  and  an  age!  The  man  was 
generous,  charming,  witty,  talented,  haunted, 
perhaps  doomed  by  his  very  virtues;  for  his 
real  age  was  that  fin  d’un  sibcle,  the  glittering 
and  precipitous  Twenties.  Then  came  Hitler 
whom  he  fought  both  in  print  and  with  the 
American  army.  Finally,  uncertain  victories 
and  self-inflicted  death. 

The  tributes  to  him  were  written  by  thirty- 
three  writers,  among  them:  G.  A.  Borgese, 
Max  Brod,  L.  Fcuchtwanger,  Christopher 
Isherwood,  Annette  Kolb,  Carlo  Sforza,  Wm. 
L.  Shirer,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  P.  Viereck. 

Klaus  Mann’s  essay  on  the  European  intel¬ 
lectual,  included  in  this  volume,  is  so  signifi¬ 
cant,  so  much  more  so  than  anything  said 
about  him,  that  one  hopes  for  a  collection  of 
his  scattered  essays,  especially  since  this  might 
constitute  a  congenial  monument  to  one  who 
feverishly  worshipped  life,  but  loved  litera¬ 
ture  with  a  more  enduring  love. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  George  F.  Whicher,  cd.  &  tr.  The  Godiard 
Poets:  Medieval  Latin  Songs  and  Satires. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1949. 
303  pages,  ill.  $7.50. 

In  this  limited  bi-lingual  edition  (3,000 
copies),  handsomely  printed  and  appropriate¬ 
ly  illustrated  by  wo^cuts  from  manuscript 
miniatures,  Mr.  Whicher  has  presented  about 
seventy-five  poems  and  his  own  verse  transla¬ 
tions  on  opposite  pages.  It  is  thus  the  largest 
collection  in  English,  and  some  thirty  of  the 
poems  are  here  translated  for  the  first  time. 
These  would  appear  to  me  its  greatest  assets. 
After  a  brief  but  stimulating  essay  on  Golias 
and  his  tribe,  Whicher  offers  a  good  selection 
from  the  Cambridge  songs,  Carmina  Burana, 
and  several  individual  authors.  Most  of  the 
poems  are  long;  the  best  translations  are  in 
the  drinking  songs,  the  poorest  in  the  love 
songs.  None  have  much  poetic  merit,  and 
English  titles  such  as  Moonlight  Sonata  and 
Sally  in  Her  Valley  do  not  help  matters.  For 
lyrical  beauty,  especially  in  the  shorter  poems, 
we  must  still  turn  to  Helen  Waddell  and  John 
Addington  Symonds. 

Notes  give  brief  information,  bibliography. 
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and  the  provenience  of  the  text;  they  also 
indicate  where  English  translations  already 
exist.  The  book-list  at  the  end  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  work  of  Dobiache-Rojdesvensky 
(“an  inferior  book”  for  its  translations.?), 


which  is  a  much  more  scholarly  work  than 
the  present  volume,  and  from  which  Whicher 
seems  to  have  obtained  much  of  his  own 
bibliography.  William  Richard  Tongue 

University  of  Oklahoma 


“.  .  .  Vuk  Karadzhich  is  as  famous  in  Yugoslavia 
as  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  capacity  of  dictionary-maker  in 
the  English-speaking  world.  Karadzhich,  indeed, 
played  perhaps  a  greater  role  in  Serbian  letters.  It  was 
he  who  produced  the  modern  Serbian  simplification 
of  the  original  Macedonian-invented  Cyrillic  alphabet, 
striking  out  unwanted  letters  and  inventing  certain 
new  letters,  for  specifically  Serbian  sounds,  thus  cre¬ 
ating  the  second  Yugoslav-invented  alphabet  for  Slav 
speech.  His  most  far-reaching  work  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  simplified,  phonetic  form  of  spelling,  and 
the  development  in  this  of  the  Serbian  literary  lan¬ 
guage,  based  essentially  on  the  spoken  tongue.” 

Yugoslav  Fortnightly 

‘‘Lyric  poetry  is  traditionally  a  dominant  genre  in 
Sweden.  In  contrast  to  their  dramatic  and  epic-minded 
neighbours  in  Scandinavia,  the  Swedes  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  moods  which  create  this  type  of  lit¬ 
erature.  A  meditative,  tender  and  sometimes  power¬ 
ful  melancholy  is  considered  to  be  part  of  the  Swedish 
national  character.  An  advanced  nation  in  the  fields 
of  natural  science,  technics,  and  social  organization, 
Sweden  is  somewhat  paradoxically  also  the  home  of 
brooding  and  sadness,  enthusiasm  and  intense  feeling. 
As  a  result,  the  romantic  era  in  Swedish  literature 
has  been  both  lengthy  and  influential.” 

Gunnar  Ahlstrom  in  The  Wind  and  the  Rain 

‘‘India  has  celebrated  the  89th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  Bengal  poet  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
considered  by  the  Hindus  as  the  greatest  literary  genius 
of  modern  India.  .  .  .  Meteoric  was  the  ascent  of  the 
author  of  Gitanjali  to  the  greatest  heights  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  heavens  and  rapid,  also,  was  his  fall.  Historical 
forces  operated  against  him  and  all  that  he  repre¬ 
sented:  one  might  say  that  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  World  War  I  dealt  the  first  blow  to  his  recently 
acquired  fame  and  that  World  War  II  definitely  sealed 
his  spiritual  tomb.” 

Juan  Marin  in  Repertorio  Americano 

The  Hispanic  American  Report,  directed  by  Ronald 
Hilton  of  Sunford  University,  issued  three  special 
numbers  in  connection  with  the  Stanford  Conference 
on  Brazil,  held  May  28-30,  1950.  The  first  one,  con- 
uining  32  pages  of  background  material,  provided 
essential  facu  about  Brazil;  the  second  reported  the  full 
text  of  the  major  addresses,  summaries  of  the  closed 
discussions,  and  a  list  of  the  participants;  the  third 
was  a  directory  of  about  1,000  Americans,  giving 
names,  addresses,  and  their  special  interests  in  Brazil. 

The  late  Samuel  Putnam  commented  in  a  letter 
to  Cassiano  Nunes  Botica:  “To  my  mind,  E^a  de 
Queiroz  is  the  Portuguese  Balzac.”  Stadium 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  biography  of  Denmark’s  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  has  now  been  completed  by  Cai  M.  Wod 
Danish  author,  and  published  in  Copenhagen  by  Ul- 
man  Hansen.  It  fills  1,136  pages  in  two  volumes.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated,  for  in  addition  to  numerous  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  photos  and  pictures  from  Andersen’s 
lifetime  it  contains  some  200  drawings  by  Knud  Muhl- 
hausen  of  which  68  are  full  page  and  in  color.  It  has 
taken  the  author  some  twenty  years  to  gather  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  complete  his  monumental  work. 

News  of  Denmark^ 

“Most  of  the  Pakistani  writers  and  poets  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  thought  in  Urdu,  which  is  the  national 
and  official  language  of  Pakistan.  There  are  also 
regional  languages.  .  .  .  Urdu  language  b  by  far  the 
richest  and  most  popular.  It  b  extremely  comprehensive 
and  in  addition  to  the  Arabic  alphabet  it  has  a  few 
letters  of  its  own.  .  .  .  The  Urdu  language  has  no 
vowels  and  the  joining  of  letters  b  done  by  three 
signs.  .  .  .”  United  Nations  World 

Nancy  Spain,  editor  of  the  British  hool(s  of  today, 
bravely  swims  against  tlie  current  in  the  sea  of  du- 
approval  of  Ernest  Hemingway’s  Across  the  River 
and  Into  the  Trees  by  saying  that  she  thinks  it  “the 
most  moving  book  I  have  ever  read”  and  by  conclud¬ 
ing  her  critique  with  “I  only  know  that  Mr.  Heming¬ 
way  has  travelled  further  in  his  exploration  of  the 
mystery  of  human  behaviour  than  any  other  novelut” 

“Apr«  le  roman-du-romancier-en-train-d’cerbe-son- 
roman,  apr«  le  roman-du-romancier-i-la-recherche- 
d’un-sujet-de-roman  (et  n’en  trouvant  pas),  voicidonc 
le  roman-compte-rcndu-d’un-autre-roman-qui-n’cxbte- 

pas _ ”  Claude  Elsen  on  Pierre  Klossowski’s 

La  vocation  suspendue  in  La  Table  Ronde 

The  Comedie  Fran^aise  in  Paris  has  recendy  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  policy  of  inserting  a  summary  in  Englbh 
into  the  program  of  each  play  in  order  to  insure  the 
fullest  enjoyment  by  American  theater-goers. 

Professor  J.  P.  J.  van  Rensburg  of  the  Stellenbosch 
University  in  South  Africa  is  translating  the  Iliad  into 
Afrikaans.  He  began  his  work  in  1944  and  hopes  to 
complete  it  within  five  more  years. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  quotes  Julien  Benda:  “Criticbm 
should  be  the  rampart  which  protects  the  real  values 
of  works  of  art  against  the  errors  of  popular  judgment.” 

The  Bibliothcque  Nationale  of  Haiti  was  founded 
in  1812  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  in  the 
Americas. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Prize  Control 

When  we  assembled  our  material  for  the 
Distinctions  column,  usually  published  in  the 
annual  Literary  Landmarkj  of  Bool(s  Abroad, 
we  found  that  literary  prizes  were  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  if  they  had  come  off  the  assembly  line. 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement,  ask¬ 
ing,  “How  many  shall  we  mention?”  “Which 
shall  we  choose?”  “How  arbitrary  can  we  be?” 
and  similar  questions.  At  length,  we  conclud¬ 
ed  that  most  of  our  readers  would  already 
know  about  the  significant  prizes,  and  since 
we  could  not  do  justice  to  all  of  them  and 
there  would  inevitably  be  omissions,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  discontinue  this  column.  In¬ 
stead,  Booths  Abroad  will  hereafter  publish 
short  items  currently  to  inform  our  readers 
about  important  literary  distinctions  as  they 
come  to  our  attention.  In  this  way  we  will 
be  giving  our  public  the  news  while  it  is  news. 

Toward  an  American  Goethe  Society 

Group  German  II  of  the  SGML  A  at  its 
Houston  meeting  in  November  1950  moved 
that  definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  cstaWish 
an  American  Goethe  S<x:iety.  This  motion 
was  made  after  hearing  a  report  by  Professor 
R.  T.  Clark  of  the  University  of  Texas  who 
had  discussed  the  matter  with  Professor  Carl 
F.  Schreiber  of  Yale  University  and  other 
colleagues.  The  editor  gladly  complies  with 
the  request  of  Group  German  II  to  publish  in 
this  column  an  open  invitation  to  interested 
readers  of  Booths  Abroad  to  communicate  with 
him  regarding  the  question  of  founding  a 
National  Goethe  S^iety.  Booths  Abroad 
pledges  its  support  for  such  an  important  and 
vital  project  and  will  give  every  possible  cir¬ 
culation  to  suggestions,  recommendations, 
and  endorsements. 

Pilling  a  Gap 

Wc  published  in  our  Summer  1950  number, 
at  page  252,  a  list  of  the  book  publications  of 
the  late  Samuel  Putnam  which  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime.  We  will  endeavor  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  list  with  information  concerning 
posthumous  book  publications  of  his  which 
arc  scheduled  for  early  appearance.  Checking 
up,  in  addition,  on  his  voluminous  periodical 
output  would  be  a  complicated  and  difficult 


job,  but  we  hope  that  Mrs.  Putnam  or  some¬ 
one  else  will  some  day  carry  it  out.  Our  at¬ 
tention  was  called  recendy  to  an  important 
magazine  article  of  his  which  appeared  in 
January  1937  in  the  Revista  Hispdnica  Mo- 
derna  (pp.  97-105)  under  the  title  Fidelino 
de  Figueiredo  o  el  sabio  y  la  ciudad,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  views  of  this  other  eminent  collabo¬ 
rator  of  Booths  Abroad’s  on  politics  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  Portugal.  The  article  appeared  again, 
in  a  somewhat  abbreviated  form,  in  the  Re¬ 
vista  do  Arquivo  Municipal  of  Sao  Paulo,  Bra¬ 
zil,  vol.  41  (1939),  pp.  225-238,  with  the  tide 
Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  e  a  coletividade. 

Kentucky  Language  Conference 

“Languages  Are  the  Pedigrees  of  Nations” 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  Fourth  University  of 
Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Conference,  to 
be  held  on  the  campus  at  Lexington,  April 
26-28,  1951.  The  lecturers  will  be:  Dr.  Urban 
T.  Holmes,  Kenan  Professor  of  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages,  University  of  North  Carolina  (current¬ 
ly  Visiting  Professor  of  French,  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity);  Dr.  Helmut  Rehder,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  German,  University  of  Illinois; 
and  Dr.  David  M.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Clas¬ 
sical  Archaeology,  University  of  Mississippi 
( Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University).  In  addition,  more 
than  one  hundred  other  scholars  and  teachers 
will  read  papers,  both  academic  and  pedagogi¬ 
cal,  in  sectional  meetings  devoted  to  Classical 
Languages,  French,  Spanish,  German,  Sla¬ 
vonic  Languages,  BiUical  and  Patristic  Lan¬ 
guages,  Comparative  Literature,  the  Teaching 
of  Latin,  and  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages. 

The  1950  Conference  drew  approximately 
400  registrants,  representing  153  institutions 
and  sixteen  languages,  from  twenty-eight 
states,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  England. 

Dr.  Jonah  W.  D.  Skiles  (Ancient  Lan¬ 
guages)  is  Director  of  the  Conference,  and  Dr. 
Adolph  E.  Bigge  (German)  and  Dr.  L.  Hobart 
Ryland  (Romance  Languages)  are  Associate 
Directors.  Programs  may  be  had  from  the 
Director,  Dr.  Jonah  W.  D.  Skiles,  Department 
of  Ancient  Languages,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington. 

This  editor  will  read  a  paper  titled  Booths 
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Abroad,  Twenty-five  Years  of  American  Ser¬ 
vice  to  World  Letters. 

Correspondence 

Dear  Editor: 

I  am  engaged  in  compiling  a  bibliography 
of  critical  and  biographical  articles  on  Thomas 
Mann,  entided  “Fifty  Years  of  Thomas  Mann 

U  K 

“Robert  Spwaight  wrote  .  .  .  ‘Mr.  [Christopher]  Fry 
may  well  develop  into  a  really  important  dramatist.’ . . . 
In  his  cascading  verse  Fry  uses  ‘a  modern  yet  time¬ 
less  idiom,’  and  while  his  plays  are  serious  in  content 
their  popular  success  in  the  theatre  is  due  largely 
to  their  abundant  wit  and  buoyant  humour.’’ 

A.  C.  Ward  in  British  Boo\  News 

In  an  article  on  Bernanos  {Arbor,  Nos.  57-58)  Val¬ 
entin  Garcia  Yebra  declares:  “His  general  theme  is 
the  moral  and  social  disintegration  of  the  modern 
world,  exactly  the  same  as  occurs  in  the  works  of 
Pirandello,  James  Joyce,  and  Marcel  Proust.  .  .  .  The 
same  reasons  which  isolated  Bernanos  from  hb  con¬ 
temporaries  prevented  a  school  from  forming  around 
him.  It  b  true  that  hb  writings  aroused  a  considerable 
response,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  abroad,  especial¬ 
ly  in  England  and,  as  far  as  cbcumsunces  permitted, 
also  in  Germany.  Likewise,  there  were  some  young 
writers  who  derived  inspbation  from  Bernanos.  We 
have  one  of  the  most  nouble  examples  in  Graham 
Greene.  However,  one  can  not  speak  at  all  of  a  Berna- 
nosian  school,  and  neither  does  it  seem  likely  that  such 
will  be  the  case  in  the  future.’’ 

“A  young  writer  publbhed  a  novel  of  his  at  hb  own 
expense,  with  such  bad  luck  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  selling  a  single  copy.  Feeling  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
with  hb  last  pennies  he  inserted  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  paper:  ‘Young  millionabe  wants  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted,  the  object  being  matrimony,  with  a 
young  lady  who  resembles  the  heroine  of  .  .  .’  ’’ 

Pregon  Literario 

“There  b  a  greater  spbitual  triumph  in  accepting 
Cordelia’s  sufferings  than  in  accepting  Viola’s  happi¬ 
ness.  Thus  tragedy  b  the  most  profoundly  exhilarating 
of  all  literary  forms.  For  tragedy  brings  glory  out  of 
the  very  stuff  of  despab;  in  it  we  are  made  to  face 
life  at  its  most  baffling  and  dreadful,  and  yet  to  see 
it  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.” 

Lord  David  Cecil  in  hb 
inaugural  lecture  at  Oxford 

By  agreement  with  hb  publisher  Editions  du  Seuil 
Luc  Estang  has  withdrawn  from  sale  his  novel  Les 
stigmates.  The  Catholic  author,  considered  by  many 
most  likely  to  follow  in  Bernanos’  footsteps,  offers  thb 
intriguing  explanation:  “II  m’est  revenu  que  mon 
roman  avait  trouble  certains  lecteurs  et  qu’il  continuait 
de  blesser  des  consciences  dclicates  par  la  vbion  d’un 
monde  livre  au  pcchc.” 


Studies.  (1901-1950)  A  Bibliography.”  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  ever  written  about  this  au¬ 
thor  would  assist  me  in  my  efforts  by  sending 
me  information  about  their  articles. 

Sincerely, 

Klaus  W.  Jonas 
Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  /. 

If  U 

“.  .  .  It  was  Kierkegaard  who  inspbed  the  German 
philosophers  Jaspers  and  Heidegger,  the  latter  a  non- 
theist  who  refuses  to  be  called  an  athebt.  Heidegger 
b  the  intellectual  father  of  Sartre,  the  pagan  exbten- 
tialist,  while  Jaspers  influenced  Gabriel  Marcel,  the 
present  leading  Catholic  philosopher  of  France  . 
Finally  converted  from  atheism  in  1929,  Marcel  has 
been  an  exbtentialbt  for  the  past  thbty  years,  at  first 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  today  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  French  letters,  philosophy 
and — playwriting.”  Erik  von  Kuehnelt-Leddihn 

in  The  Catholic  World 

Harvard  University  Press  was  awarded  the  contract 
to  publbh  the  Library  of  Congress  Series  in  American 
Civilization,  financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
The  editor  of  the  series  b  Prof.  Ralph  Henry  Gabriel  of 
Yale  University.  The  editorial  committee  consbts  of 
Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  Librarian  of  Princeton  University; 
Prof.  Harlow  Shapley,  Harvard  University;  Dr.  Donald 
Ramsey  Young,  General  Dbector  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  Allan  Tate,  author  and  editor.  It  b 
hoped  that  the  series,  comprising  fifteen  manusaipts, 
will  be  substantially  completed  by  1955. 

“.  .  .  from  the  moment  that  the  French  position 
ceases  to  have  a  universal  significance,  intellectiuls 
seek  a  position  neither  Russian  nor  American,  in  hope 
of  thus  attaining  universality.  .  .  .  Not  one  of  the 
smallest  paradoxes  of  the  present  situation  b  a  kind 
of  ‘de-politicalization*  of  the  intellectuals  taking  place 
in  a  period  of  religious  wars.  The  misconceptions  under 
which  they  labor  have  brought  certain  intellectuals  to 
a  standstill  in  a  kind  of  politics  of  abstention.” 

Raymond  Aron  in  Partisan  Review 

“Ernest  Hemingway  has  never  been  bashful  about 
any  of  his  powers.  Recendy  he  summed  up  hb  own 
career:  ‘I  started  out  very  quiet  and  I  beat  Mr.  Turge¬ 
nev.  Then  I  trained  hard  and  I  beat  Mr.  de  Maupas¬ 
sant.  I've  fought  two  draws  with  Mr.  Stendhal  .  .  . 
But  nobody’s  going  to  get  me  in  any  ring  with  Mr. 
Tolstoy  unless  I’m  crazy  or  I  keep  getting  better.’” 

The  Commonweal 

The  village  of  Pwouges,  northeast  of  Lyons,  cele¬ 
brated  recently  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  its  immortal  grammarian,  Claude  Fabre  de 
Vaugelas,  author  of  the  Remarques  sur  la  langue  fran- 
(aise.  Edouard  Herriot  and  Jacques  de  Lacretelle  were 
present  and  paid  tribute  to  the  enduring  influence  of 
the  unifier  of  the  French  language. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


french 

le  bayou.  Quar.  Jules  A.  Vern,  dir.  U.  of  Houston, 
Texas.  $2  yr.  XIV:44. — Un  amour  de  Flaubert:  Eu- 
lalie,  Emile  Henriot;  Roger  Clerici  on  Aldo  Capasso. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  10  iss.  yr.  Lyon.  Lardanchet. 
700  fr.  yr.  XII:  121,  122. — Balzac  en  Russie,  Henri 
Massis. — Jaco  on  Gide-Du  Bos  correspondence  and 
Shaw-Chesterton  controversy. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  Quar.  Louis  Simon, 
ed.  Les  Pavillons-sous-Bois.  250  fr.  yr.  (members). 
XVI  :1. — Presence  de  Han  Ryner,  Charles  Baudouin. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Ballard,  dir.  L^n- 
Gabriel  Gros,  ed.  Marseille.  1,100  fr.  yr.  XXXVII  :301. 
— Special  section:  Anciens  chants  d’Hawai,  Pierre 
Guerre,  comp.;  Le  mysticisme  de  Victor  Hugo,  Au¬ 
guste  Viatte;  L'acte  d'ecrire,  Jean  Tortel;  Ed.  on  Jean 
de  Bosch^re. 

cahiers  franfais  d' information.  Semi-mo.  Paris. 
Documentation  Fran^aise.  940  fr.  yr.  Nos.  163,  164, 
165,  166,  167,  168. —  Le  role  artistique  de  la  France 
en  Argentine,  I.  Pirovano. — Les  spectacles  de  plein  air, 
Paul  Blanchart. — Special  issue  on  French-Moroccan 
questions. — L’activite  de  la  direction  de  V architecture, 
Rene  Perchet. — Les  lycees  climatiques,  Marcel  Peschard. 
— Hommage  h  la  Resistance,  Vincent  Auriol. 

Documents.  Mo.  J.  J.  Baumgartner,  ed.  Offenbourg 
en  Bade.  Bureau  International  de  Liaison.  1,300  fr.  yr. 
1950:8-9. — “Revue  mensuelle  des  questions  alle- 
mandes.”  Special  issue  on  German  Rearmament, 
“L’Allemagne  it  la  croisce  des  chemins.” 

Esprit.  Mo.  Jean-Marie  Domenach,  ed.  Paris.  1,840 
fr,  yr.  XVIII:10,11. — Les  thimes  majeurs  du  theatre 
de  Sartre,  Rabi;  Blondel  et  la  philosophie  contempo- 
raine,  Henry  Dumcry;  L'espace  et  le  temps  chez  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  Georges  Poulet. — Bertrand  d’Astorg  on 
Malcolm  Lowry’s  novel  Au-dessous  du  volcan;  Gennie 
Luccioni  on  four  books  by  Elio  Vittorini. 

Etudes.  Mo.  Paris.  $4,25  yr.  Oct.,  Nov.  1950. — 
UttSrature  ferroviaire,  Jean  Riverain;  P.  Ncraud  de 
Boisdeifre  on  Jean  Anouilh;  Andr6  Blanchet  on  Julien 
Green’s  novel  Moira. — Bilinguisme  scolaire  en  Alsace? 
Pierre  Lorson. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  Quar.  J.  van  Ooteghem,  ed. 
Namur.  Facultcs  Universitaires.  N.-D.  de  la  Paix.  150 
Bel.  fr.  yr.  XV1II:3. — Horace  et  Mecbne,  Albert  Noir- 
falise;  Georges  Bernanos  et  les  “Dialogues  des  Car¬ 
melites,”  Jean  Sonet,  S.  J. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  Quar.  Gaston  Berger, 
ed.  Marseille/Paris.  S«i6t6  d’Etudes  Philosophiques/ 
Presses  Universitaires.  800  fr.  yr,  Nouvelle  Serie.  1950: 
2. — Special  issue  on  Descartes,  by  Julien  Benda,  et  al. 

faubourgs  50.  Mo.  Fernand  Henry,  ed.  Paris.  20  fr. 
copy.  11:9. — Special  issue  “Maitres  d’ecole  et  Maitres 
d’oeuvres.” 

Federation.  Mo.  Max  Richard,  dir.  Paris.  625  fr.  yr. 
VII:  69,  70, — Daniel  Hal6vy  on  Albert  Schweitzer. — 
Defense  spirituelle  de  I’Europe,  Raymond  Silva. 


France-Asie.  10  iss.  yr.  Ren6  de  Berval,  dir.  Saigon. 
$8  yr.  V:52,  53. — ^Thii-van-Ki6m  on  Hltn-Mac-Tu. — 
Diwan  Chand  Sharma  on  Sarojini  Naidu. 

Guilde  du  Uvre.  Mo.  A.  Mermoud,  ed.  Lausanne. 
Gratis  (members).  XV:9,  10, — Recours  au  reve  dans 
la  nouvelle,  Marcel  Raymond. — Panorama  de  I’edition 
franfoise,  Pierre  Emmanuel. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  Mo.  Bernard  Simiot,  dir.  Marcel 
Lucain,  ed.  Paris.  1,650  fr.  yr.  V:51,  52. — Le  proebs 
de  fulien  Sorel,  Jacques  Hamelin. — Montherlant  et  les 
femmes,  Jeanne  Sandelion;  Une  arise  du  roman?  Ren6 
Lalou. 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Paul  Aug6,  dir.  Paris.  1,200  fr. 
yr.  Nos.  433,  434,  435. — Marc  Sangnier,  Andr6  Fon¬ 
taine. — La  caricature  frangaise  au  XIX^  sibcle,  Jean 
Riverain. — Les  Prix  Nobel,  Roger  G.  Lacombe;  fean- 
Louis  Vaudoyer,  G6rard  Caillet. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  Quar.  Pierre  Groult,  dir.  Lou¬ 
vain.  University  Catholique.  200  Bel.  fr.  yr.  IV:4. — 
Un  classique  portugais:  Manuel  Bernardes  et  son  “Pao 
partido,”  Robert  Ricard;  Maeterlincl{_  et  la  morale  nio- 
platonicienne,  J.  Pianet. 

mes  fiches.  Mo.  Paul-A.  Martin,  dir.  Jean-Paul  Pin- 
sonneault,  ed.  Montreal.  Fides.  $1.75  yr,  XIV:256,  257. 
— Summary  of  periodical  articles.  Catholic  viewpoints. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  10  iss.  yr.  Jean  Kanapa,  ed. 
Paris.  700  fr.  yr.  11:19,  20. — Jacques  Gaucheron  on 
Jacques  Pr^vert. — Michel  Rouze  on  Jean  Guehenno. 

La  Pensee.  Bi-mo.  F.  Joliot-Curie,  et  al.,  eds,  Paris. 
600  fr.  yr.  No.  32. — La  psychologie  de  Descartes,  Henri 
Wallon;  Staline  et  la  linguistique,  Georges  Cogniot; 
Pol  Gaillard  on  Darius  Milhaud’s  opera  Bolivar. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  Quar.  Paris.  Cidre.  800  fr.  yr. 
No.  15. — Lucien  on  Luc  Estang’s  Les  stigmates;  Dom 
Claude-Jean  Nesmy  on  Chateaubriand. 

Le  Point.  Bi-mo.  Pierre  Betz,  Pierre  Braun,  eds. 
Souillac/Mulhouse.  1,800  fr.  yr.  Novembre  1950. — 
L'unite  d' habitation  de  Marseille,  Le  Corbusier. 

Psychi.  Mo.  Maryse  Choisy-Clouzet,  ed.  Parb.  1,900 
fr.  yr.  V:48,  49. — Psychologie  de  la  femme,  Juliette 
Boutonier. — Les  forces  constructives  dans  les  rives, 
F.  A.  Weiss. 

84.  Bi-mo.  Marcel  Bisiaux,  dir.  Parb.  Terre  des 
Hommes.  150  fr.  copy.  Nos,  14,  15. — ^Unpublished  let¬ 
ter  by  Dostoevsky  to  Katkov  on  Raskolnikoff;  Pierre 
Klossowski  on  GJeorges  Bataille’s  L’Abbe  C. — Marcel 
Arland  on  Jean  Schlumberger. 

Quo  Vadis.  Bi-mo.  Jacques-Loub  Aubrun,  dir.  Parb. 
350  fr.  yr.  111:26-27-28. — Alfred  Jarry  anecdotique, 
Andry  Lebob;  Litterature  belgo-congolaise,  Paul  Bay. 

Relations.  Mo,  Albert  Plante,  dir.  Montryal.  $3  yr. 
X:118,  119,  120. 

Rencontre.  Bi-mo.  Henri  Debluc,  dir.  Lausanne.  15 
Sw,  fr.  yr.  1:5. — D’une  dramaturgie  baudelairienne, 
Paul  Arnold;  Louis  Bolle  on  Jean  Paulhan;  Carl  Zttcl(- 
mayer,  Numa  F.  Tyuz. 
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Revue  ie  la  Mediterranee.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Alazard,  dir. 
Paris/ Alger.  Elzevir/Universit^  d’Alger.  650  fr.  yr. 
VIII:4,  5. — Vne  source  d’Anatole  France:  Mgr  Gouthe- 
Soulard  et  I’Ahbe  Guitrel,  Marcel  Pierrugues;  Chaleur 
et  lumihre  en  Charles  Morgan,  Andr6  Robinet. — Claude 
Delaunay  on  Yves  Gandon's  novel  Gineire. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfmse.  Mo.  J.  L.  Craven,  ed. 
New  York.  Elite.  S3  yr.  IX:10,  11,  12. — Les  bou- 
quinistes  des  quais,  Richard  Borel. — Albert  Camus, 
journaliste,  Bernard  Voyenne. — Terreurs  de  I’ An  Mille, 
Daniel-Rops. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Juive.  Quar.  Robert  Aron,  Andre 
Zaoui,  eds.  Paris.  700  £r.  yr.  1950:4. — Vladimir  Soloviev 
et  la  pensee  juive,  Leon  Bernstein;  Simone  Weil  et 
Israel,  Armand  Lunel. 

Revue  de  Utterature  Comparee.  Quar.  J.-M.  Carre, 
M.  Bataillon,  eds.  Paris.  Boivin.  $5.50  yr.  XXI V:3. — 
Goethe  et  Voltaire,  Genevieve  Bianquis;  Swinburne  et 
Banville,  Eileen  Souffrin;  L'experience  fran^aise  de 
Thomas  Wolfe,  D.  Deiakas. 

Revue  de  Paris.  Mo.  Marcel  Thiebaut,  dir.  Paris. 
1,650  £r.  yr.  LV11:I0,  11. — La  prophetie  d’lsaie,  Paul 
Claudel;  Guerre  et  Sacre,  Roger  Caillob. — ^Unpublished 
letters  by  George  Sand  to  publisher  P.-J.  Hetzel; 
L’ Europe  et  sa  culture,  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Paul 
Guth  on  Pierre  Gaxotte;  Rencontres  avec  Ernst  Wie- 
chert,  Jacques  de  Ricaumont. 

La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Uvres.  10  iss.  yr.  E. 
Dupuis,  dir.  Bruxelles.  Universelle.  XL111:9-10,  11. — 
Lists  and  briefly  reviews,  from  Catholic  point  of  view, 
recently  published  books,  in  continuation  of  the  Re¬ 
pertoire  of  Father  Sagehomme. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  Mo.  Alexandre  Papadopoulo, 
ed.  Le  Caire.  18  piastres  copy.  Xlll:134. — L’ecrivain 
devant  la  musique,  Fernard  Gregh;  L'enfant  "noir,’’ 
personnage  litteraire,  Pierre  Descaves;  Prestige  de  Mai- 
raux,  Jean  Dupertuis. 

La  Revue  Franfaise.  Mo.  Paris.  $9.50  yr.  Nos.  23,  24. 
— Loti,  marin,  IMmond  Delage;  Alfred  de  Vigny  et 
Napoleon  III,  Henri  Guillemin;  elaborate  issue  devoted 
mainly  to  the  Scandinavian  countries. — Descartes, 
E.  Guilhou,  R.  Lacombe. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  Mo.  Andre  Molitor,  dir.  Jean 
Delfosse,  ed.  Bruxelles.  Casterman.  300  M.  fr.  yr. 
Xll:9,  10,  11. — De  Thumanisme  au  jansenisme,  L6on- 
E.  Halkin. — Le  jeune  theatre  en  France,  Paul  Arnold; 
Paul  Rostenne  on  the  Balzac  Year. — Oit  en  est  le 
cinema  franfais  actuel?  Guy  Francois. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  Quar.  Paul  Arnold,  dir.  Paris. 
Bordas.  750  fr.  yr.  V:13. — Andre  Frank  on  Antonin 
Artaud;  Le  theatre  chinois  d'aujourd’hui,  Karl  Petit. 

Signes  du  Temps.  Quar.  Gilbert  Lamireau,  ed.  Saint- 
Jouin-de-Marnes  (Deux  Sevres).  400  fr.  yr.  No.  4. — 
Poems  by  Yanette  Delctang-Tardif,  Claudine  Chonez, 
Luc  Decaunes,  et  al. 

Soleil.  Bi-mo.  M.-R.  Bataille,  et  al.,  eds.  Alger.  500 
fr.  yr.  No.  4. — Verse,  short  stories,  essays,  fragments. 

Sources.  Quar.  Paris.  800  fr.  yr.  1:1,  2. — L'expe¬ 
rience  ouvriere  de  Simone  Weil,  Louis  Salleron. — La 
personne  humaine  face  aux  techniques  biologiques 
nouvelles,  Rcmy  Collin. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Mo.  Francois  Mauriac,  Gabriel 
Marcel,  et  al.,  eds.  Parb.  Plon.  1,600  fr.  yr.  Nos.  34, 
35,  36. — Bernanos  au  travail,  Albert  Beguin;  First  in¬ 


stalment  of  Bernanos*  posthumously  publbhed  novel 
Vn  mauvais  reve;  Le  thedtre  et  le  mol,  Thierry  Maul- 
nier;  Marcel  Proust  chez  Re  jane,  Jacques  Porel. — Jean- 
Paul  Sartre  n’est  pas  en  bons  termes  avec  les  mots 
Jean  Paulhan;  Pierre- Jean  Jouve  on  Nerval,  Baudelaire’ 
Rimbaud,  Mallarmc,  Claudel,  St.-John  Perse;  Claude 
Mauriac  on  Andre  Breton’s  Anthologie  de  V humour 
noir. — Reponse  d  Jeanne  Sandelion,  Henry  de  Mon¬ 
therlant;  Marcel  Schneider  in  memoriam  Ernst  Wie- 
chert. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  Bi-mo.  Weber-Perret,  ed.  Lausanne. 
22  Sw.  fr.  yr.  1950:5. — La  science  moderne — ennemie 
de  I'individu?  Paul  Reiwald. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Mo.  Paris.  Cerf.  900  fr.  yr. 
Octobre,  Novembre  1950. —  Max  Jacob  et  I’ humour 
sacre,  Stanislas  Fumet;  Michel  Carrouges  on  the  Clau¬ 
del -Gide  correspondence. — Balzac,  psychologist  de  la 
paternite,  Bernard  Guyon;  Malraux  ou  Tange  traque, 
Maurice  Chavard^. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Mo.  A.  Pic,  A.  M.  Henry,  O.  P., 
eds.  Paris.  Cerf.  950  fr.  yr.  Nos.  355,  356. — Des  puis¬ 
sances  sataniques  d  Satan,  Jacques  Guillct,  S.  J. — La 
revelation  de  Dieu,  Ch.  Larcher,  O.  P. 


German 

Anzeiger  des  Oesterreichischen  Buch-,  Kunst-  und 
Musik.alienhandels.  Semi-mo.  Willi  Maiwald,  ed.  Wien 
4.50  Sw.  fr.  quar.  1950:  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22.— 
Publishers’  announcements,  information,  etc. 

Aufbau.  Mo.  Bodo  Uhse,  ed.  Berlin.  1.50  dm  copy. 
VI  :9,  10. — Selections  from  contemporary  Polbh 

writers. — Portrdt  des  Dichters  Pablo  Neruda,  llja 
Ehrenburg. 

Die  Auslese.  Mo.  Otto  H.  Luken,  ed.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Metzner/Luken  &  Luken.  1  dm  copy.  XVllI: 
10,  11,  12. — Selections  from  German  and  foreign 
periodicals. 

Die  Besinnung.  Bi-mo.  Karl  Borromaus  Glock,  dir., 
Walthcr  Weidner,  ed.  Niirnberg.  Glock  &  Lutz.  7.60 
dm  yr.  V:3. — Hans  Galinsky  on  T.  S.  Eliot;  Chris- 
tentum  zweierlei,  Paul  Friedrich. 

Das  Buch.  Mo.  Direction  Gcncralc  dcs  Affabes  Cul- 
turclles,  ed.  Baden-Baden.  Regie  Autonome  des  Publi¬ 
cations.  5  dm  yr.  11:8,  9. — "Zcitschrift  fiir  Literatur, 
Kultur  und  Wisscnschaft  aus  Frankrcich.”  Dichter  der 
reiigiosen  Erneuerung  in  Frankreich,  Hermann  Wei- 
nert;  Jacques  Maritain  als  Philosoph  des  "renouveau 
Chretien,"  Karl  Holzamcr. — Maria  Ehing  on  Georges 
Simenon. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  10  iss.  yr.  Werner  Mevissen. 
dir.  Harald  Brcddin,  ed.  Hamburg.  1.80  dm  copy. 
11:9,  10. — Zur  psychologischen  Situation  unserer  Leser- 
schaft,  Alfred  jennewein. — Dbcussion  of  Public  Li¬ 
brary  problems. 

Biichergilde.  Mo.  Helmut  Dressier,  ed.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Biichergilde  Gutenberg.  Gratb  (members).  1950: 
9,  10,  11,  12. — Guild  Mitteilungen. 

Biichergilde.  Mo.  Zurich.  Biichergilde  Gutenberg. 
Gratis  (members).  1950:10,  11,  12. — Andre  Gide,  Lh. 
— Ida  Kleiner -Graf  on  Sigrid  Undset’s  Kristin  Lavrans- 
datter. — Besuch  bei  Martha  Niggli,  Dora  Rohr. 

colloquium.  Mo.  Otto  H.  Hess,  ed.  Berlin.  4.80  dm 
yr.  1V:8,  9,  10. — Magazine  of  the  Free  Students  of 
Berlin. 
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Deutsche  Beitrdge.  Bi-mo.  Berthold  Spangcnberg, 
Wolf  Lautcrbach,  eds.  Miinchcn.  Nymphcnburgcr 
Vcrlagshandlung.  2.50  dm  copy.  IV:5. — Leutholdt 
Penthesilea,  K.  A.  von  Muller;  Elisabeth  Langgdsser 
lum  Geddchtnis,  Oskar  Jancke;  Goethe -Liter atur  1949 

(///). 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  Bi-mo.  Hanns  W.  Eppelshcimer, 
ed.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Buchhandlcr-Vcrcinigung.  5.40  dm 
yr.  1950:1,  2,  3,  4. — “Ncucrschcinungen  der  dcutschcn 
Vcrlagc.”  Lists  and  briefly  appraises  from  Deutsche 
Bibliographie  those  titles  most  likely  to  interest  foreign 
readers. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  Mo.  Rudolf  Pechel,  ed.  Gel¬ 
senkirchen.  Ruhr-Verlag.  1.50  dm  copy.  LXXVI:8,  9, 

10,  11. — Oskar  Jancke  on  Gottfried  Benn. — Das 
deutsche  Buch  in  der  V erbannung,  Karl  O.  Paetel. — 
Frank  Thiess  on  Kasimir  Edschmid. — Anton  Kippen- 
berg  zum  Geddchtnis,  Rudolf  Pechel. 

Dokumente.  Bi-mo.  Georg  Smolka,  ed.  Munchen. 
Kosel.  2.20  dm  copy.  VI  :5. — Arche  Noah  1950,  A. 
Desqueyrat. 

Europa-Archiv.  Semi-mo.  Wilhelm  Cornides,  dir. 
Hermann  Voile,  ed.  Oberursel/Frankfurt  a.M.  38  dm 
yr.  V:15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. — Die  Besvegung  jiir 
Moraiische  Aufriistung,  Karl  Cornides. — Political  and 
economic  documents. — Diagnose  der  T  heaterkfise , 
Siegfried  Melchinger. — Special  issue  on  "Strassburg- 
Europa.’’ — Grundlinien  der  sosvjetischen  Geschichts- 
forschung  im  Zeichen  des  Stahnismus,  Georg  von 
Rauch. — Von  Rauch  article  continued. — Last  instal¬ 
ment  of  Rauch  article. 

Filml(unst.  10  iss.  yr.  Ludwig  Gesek,  ed.  Wien. 
Hcrold.  $1.80  yr.  1950:6. — Die  Anfdnge  der  Film- 
wissenschaft,  H.  H.  Wollenberg;  Ed.  on  Roberto  Ros¬ 
sellini. 

Frankjurter  Hefte.  Mo.  Eu^en  Kogon,  Walter  Dirks, 
eds.  Frankfurt  a.M.  18  dm  yr.  V:9,  10. — Von  Simon 
Magus  bis  zu  den  Fliegen  (on  the  Faust  motif  in  writ¬ 
ing),  Erich  Miillcr-Gangloff. — Os^ar  Ko/^oschl^a,  Hans 
Maria  Wingler. 

Die  Gegenwart.  Semi-mo.  Benno  Reifenberg,  ed. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  1  dm  copy.  V:19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24. 
— Ed.  on  the  Gide-Claudel  correspondence;  Ernst 
Beutler’s  necrology  of  Anton  Kippenberg. — M.  v.B.  on 
Shaw. — sc  on  Robert  Musil. — G.  B.  S.,  Max  von  Briick. 
— Special  supplement:  Literarischer  Ratgeber. — Elite 
und  gemeiner  Mann,  Dolf  Sternberger. 

Geitt  und  Tat.  Mo.  Willi  Eichlcr,  ed.  Hamburg. 
Europaischc  Vcrlagsanstalt.  1.50  dm  quar.  V:9,  10, 

11.  — Ethik^  und  N  atur  wissenschaft,  Grete  Henry- 
Hermann. — Zur  Situation  des  Romans,  Kurt  K.  Do- 
bercr. — Pressefreiheit  und  Rechtspftege,  H.  Fcldmann. 

Das  Goldene  Tor.  Bi-mo.  Alfred  IXiblin,  ed.  Baden- 
Baden.  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft.  1.50  dm  copy.  V:5. 
— Charlotte  Maack  on  Kiithc  Kollwitz;  Wagner, 
Meyerbeer  und  Heine,  Friedrich  Hirth. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  Mo.  Willi  Bredel,  ed.  Schwerin. 
Petermanken.  1.35  dm  copy.  1950:9,  10. — Heinz 
Goldberg  on  Russian  books  for  younger  readers. — 
lohann  Strauss  und  die  Operette,  Horst  Rabctgc. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  Quar.  Ludwig  Dehio,  Wal- 
thcr  Kicnast,  eds.  Munchen.  Oldcnbourg.  12  dm  copy. 
CLXX:2. — Ranine  und  der  deutsche  Imperialismus, 
Ludwig  Dehio. 

Hochland.  Bi-mo.  Franz  Josef  Schoningh,  ed. 


Munchen.  Kosel.  2.50  dm  copy.  XLIII:I. — Die  Ver- 
wandlungen  in  Dantes  Hdlle  der  Diebe,  Romano 
Guardini;  Bert  Brecht  z  wise  hen  Ost  und  West,  Wolf¬ 
gang  Grozinger;  Friedhelm  Kemp  on  Elisabeth  Lang- 
gasscr. 

Die  Kommenden.  Semi-mo.  F.  H.  Hillringhaus,  H. 
Frowein,  eds.  Freiburg  i.Br.  Novalis.  0.40  dm  copy. 
IV:18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.— Karl  Hcyer  on  Wer- 
fel’s  Stern  der  Ungeborenen. — USA-Blitzflug  iiber  die 
Welt-Literatur,  Alfred  Pohimann. — Rdtsel  des  ma- 
gischen  Lebens,  R.  Aramus. — Hanns  Scheck  on  Oskar 
Kokoschka. — Zukunftsaufgaben  der  modernen  Kunst, 
Hanns  Scheck. — Fritz  Gartner  on  Zuckmayer’s  Der 
Gesang  im  Feuerofen. — Probleme  der  Geschichtswis- 
senschaft,  Maria  Dedo-Brie. 

Lancelot.  Mo.  Jacqueline  Grappin,  ed.  Neuwied  a.Rh. 
1  dm  copy.  No.  23. — Stendhal,  Rill^e  und  die  por- 
tugiesische  Nonne,  Claude  Avelinc;  Emmanuel  Mou- 
nier  ist  tot,  Pierre  Emmanuel. 

Die  Lebenden  Fremdsprachen.  Mo.  W.  Koelle,  ed. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  4  dm  quar.  11:9,  10,  11. 
— Zur  Bildungsfun^tion  der  Sprache,  Alfred  Ehrent- 
rcich. — Die  spanische  Sprache  und  das  Deutsche,  Hans 
A.  Euler. — Ton  film  und  Sprechfertighjeit,  Josef  Kocr- 
bcr. 

Die  Lesestunde.  Mo.  Heinrich  Siemer,  Theodor 
Miillcr,  eds.  Hamburg.  Deutsche  Buch-Gemcinschaft. 
For  members.  XXVI  :7,  8. — R.  Bochalli-Mclsungen  on 
Hermann  Stchr. — Theodor  Mullcr-Alfcld  on  Kurt 
Kluge. 

Das  Lot.  Irr.  Alain  Bosquet,  Alexander  Koval, 
Edouard  Rcxliti,  eds.  Berlin.  Henssel.  1.85  dm  copy. 
October  1950. — Nietzsche  nach  50  Jahren,  Gottfri^ 
Benn;  Schliissel  zur  Poesie,  Jean  Paulhan;  Si  Karlinsky 
on  Velimir  Chlebnikov,  Boris  Pasternak,  Boris  Pop- 
lavsky. 

Merl(ur.  Mo.  Joachim  Moras,  Hans  Paeschke,  eds. 
Stuttgart/Baden-Baden.  Deutsche  Vcrlags  -  Anstalt. 
27.50  dm  yr.  IV:9,  10,  11. — Franz  Kafha  in  seinen 
Brtefen,  Max  Brod;  poems  by  Maximilian  Voloschin, 
introduced  and  translated  by  Heinrich  Stammler;  last 
instalment  of  Carl  Zuckmayer’s  drama  Der  Gesang  im 
Feuerofen. — Boris  von  Schloezer  on  J.  S.  Bach;  Ernst 
fiingers  Optil{,  Jurgen  Rausch. — Ludwig  Curtius  on 
Graf  Hermann  Keyserling;  Albrecht  Fabri  on  Bertolt 
Brecht;  Ein  Komet  verblasst  (on  Ernest  Hemingway), 
Wolfgang  von  Einsiedel. 

Monatshefte.  Hermann  Boekhoff,  Heinrich  Mers- 
mann,  eds.  Braunschweig.  Westermann.  3  dm  copy. 
XCI:6,  8. — Short  story  by  Ina  Seidel;  H.  Mersmann 
on  Spitzweg’s  paintings. — Ernst  Sander  on  W.  von 
der  Schulenburg's  novel  Der  Konig  von  Korfu. 

Die  Neue  Gesellschaft.  Mo.  Harald  Hauser,  ed.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Gesellschaft  fiir  Deutsch-Sowjetische  Freundschaft. 
1  dm  copy.  1950:9,  10. — Sozialistischer  Humanismus, 
Eva  Lippold-Brockdorf. — Die  russische  Literatur  des 
19.  fahrhunderts,  Dietrich. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  Quar.  Rudolf  Hirsch,  Joachim 
Maass,  eds.  Amsterdam.  Bermann-Fischer.  $4.50  yr. 
LXI:3. — Karl  Jaspers  on  Nietzsche;  Hans  Feist  on 
Christopher  Fry;  Faust  und  Don  Quijote,  Eugen  Gur- 
ster;  Peter  Gan  on  Fritz  Usinger’s  Mallarm6  trans¬ 
lation. 

Neues  Abendland.  Mo.  Johann  Wilhelm  Naumann, 
Emil  Franzel,  eds.  Augsburg.  1  dm  copy.  V:9,  10. — 
Marginalien  zum  Wer/^e  Elisabeth  Langgdssers,  Otto 
Rudiger. — Zur  neueren  Literaturgeschichte,  E.  F. 
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Neue  Schweizer  Rundschau.  Mo.  Walther  Meier,  ed. 
Zurich.  Conzett  &  Huber.  20  Sw.  fr.  yr.  XVIII  :5. — 
Die  Roche  Heinrich  von  Kleists,  Ludwig  Marcuse. 

Die  Sammlung.  Mo.  Herman  Nohl,  ed.  Gottingen. 
Vandenhocck  &  Ruprecht.  5  dm  quar.  V:9,  10,  11. — 
Kultur  und  Zivilisation,  Ed.;  Das  Geheimnis  der  Uni- 
versitdt,  Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy. — Spengler  und 
Nietzsche,  Richard  Griitzmacher;  Gerda  Hofer  on 
Walter  Muschg’s  Tragische  Uteraturgeschichte. — Die 
Behandlung  der  modemen  Uteratur  auf  der  Ober- 
stufe,  Wilhelm  Emrich. 

Schweizer  Bucher-Zeitung.  Mo.  Gottlieb  Heinrich 
Heer,  ed.  Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  4.50  Sw.  fr.  yr.  LXII;9, 
10,  11,  12. — Gedanken  iiber  Schrijtstellerei,  Ed. — 
Ueber  die  Parodie,  Marta  Weber. — Vom  Autobio- 
graphischen  in  der  Dichtung,  Otto  Zinniker. — Ed.  on 
the  Swiss  Book. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  Mo.  Anton  Koch,  ed.  Freiburg 
i.  Br.  Herder.  2  dm  copy.  LXXVI:1,  2,  3. — Die  Dra- 
men  Gabriel  Marcels,  Michel  Rondet,  S.  J. — Alles  oder 
nichts  (on  A.  Camus),  E.  M.  Luders. — Bin  Jahrtau- 
send  Mysterienspiele,  Felix  Emmel;  Hubert  Becher, 
S.  J.  on  Elisabeth  Langgasser. 

Theologische  Literaturzeitung.  Mo.  Kurt  Aland,  ed. 
Berlin.  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt.  20  dm  semi-ann. 
LXXV:8,  9. — Deutsche  Nietzsche-Literatur  1945— 
1950,  Hans  Leisegang. — Hegel  und  Kierkegaard,  Wil- 
fried  Joest. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  Bi-mo.  Karl  Ludwig 
Schmidt,  ed.  Basel.  Friedrich  Reinhardt.  28  Sw.  fr.  yr. 
VI  :5. — Das  Menschverstandnis  in  der  griechisch-ortho- 
dozen  Kirche,  P.  Bratsiotis. 

Universitas.  Mo.  Serge  Maiwald,  ed.  Stuttgart. 
Schmiedel.  6  dm  quar.  V:9,  10,  11. — Theologische 
Romane?  ]  Unger,  W  erf  el,  Andres,  Alob  Dempf. — 
Existentielle  Geschichtsschreibung:  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville;  Ed.  on  Carl  Schmitt’s  Ex  Captivate  Salus. — Die 
menschliche  Natur  im  modernen  Roman,  Pierre 
Jouguelet. 

Weltstimmen.  Mo.  Hermann  Strenger,  ed.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Franckh’sche  Verlagshandlung.  1.25  dm  copy. 
XIX;  12,  XX:  1,  2. — “Weltbiicher  in  Umrbsen.” 

Welt  und  Wort.  Mo.  Ewald  Katzmann,  Karl  Ude, 
eds.  Tubingen.  Heliopolb.  2.20  dm  copy.  V:9,  10,  11. 
— Interpretation  des  Sprach^unstwer^s,  Rudolf  Har- 
tung;  Hans  Peter  Keller  on  Emil  Barth;  Ueber  den 
Naturalismus,  Egon  Friedell;  Hans  Leip’s  self-portrait. 
— Herbert  Gunther  on  Wilhelm  Hausenstein;  Kasimir 
Edschmid’s  self-portrait  Eintritt  in  die  Uteratur; 
Maxim  Gor]{is  politische  Enttvicl(lung,  Hermann  En¬ 
ding. — Ernst  Junger  und  die  Magie,  Gisbert  Kranz; 
Eberhard  Meckel’s  self-portrait. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  10  bs.  yr.  Viktor  Suchy, 
ed.  Wien.  Herold.  44  s  yr.  III:8,  9. — Sprache  und 
Sprachl{unst ,  Herbert  Seidler. — Der  Mensch  in  der 
iXchtung,  Robert  Miihlher. 

Wort  und  Wahrheit.  Mo.  Otto  Mauer,  Otto  Schul- 
meister,  eds.  Wien.  Herder.  5  s  copy.  V:10,  11. — 
Pere  Brucl^berger,  Walter  Warnach;  Der  spate  Gide, 
Friedrich  Hansen-Love. — Gottfried  Benn,  Curt  Hohoff ; 
Siegfried  Melchinger  on  Hans  Henny  Jahnn. 

Die  Zukunft.  Mo.  Oscar  Poliak,  ed.  Wien.  Sozialb- 
tischer  Verlag.  1.50  s  copy.  1950:9,  10-11. — Irrwege 
des  modernen  Irrationalismus  (on  Ernst  Junger),  Ernst 
Glaser;  Nikolaus  Lenau,  Ludwig  Eldersch.— Oscar 
Wilde  und  der  Sozialismus,  Ludwig  Eldersch. 


Der  Zwiebelturm.  Mo.  Josef  Habbel,  Inge  Kock,  cdi. 
Regensburg.  Habbel.  3  dm  quar.  V:8,  9. 

Spanish 

dbside.  Quar.  Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte,  db.  M&dca 
D.  F.  $2.50  yr.  XIV:4. — El  Existencialismo — De  la  tor- 
peza  a  la  angustia,  Antonio  Brambila. 

Arbor.  Mo.  Jose  Marfa  Sinchez  de  Munbin  y  Gil 
db.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cien- 
tfficas.  120  ptas.  yr.  XVI:55-56,  57-58. — La  primacia 
absoluta  del  bien  comun,  Leopoldo  Eulogio  Palacios. 
— La  escuela  de  Garcilaso,  Antonio  Gallego  Morell* 
Apuntes  sobre  Bernanos,  Valentfn  Garcfa  Yebra. 

Archivo  Jose  Marti.  Semi-ann.  Felix  Lizaso,  ed.  La 

Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  IV;4,  V:l. _ Li 

huella  de  Marti  en  Ruben  Dario,  Oswaldo  Bazil. _ Las 

valores  educacionales  en  Josi  Marti,  Enrique  Dfaz 
Ortega. 

Ariel.  Bi-mo.  Emmanuel  Carballo,  db.  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  Niim.  7-8. — Tres  conceptos  de  la  angustia  y 
algo  mas  (Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  Sartre),  Salvador 
Echavarria. 

Armas  y  Letras.  Mo.  Monterrey,  Mexico.  Univeni- 
dad  de  Nuevo  Leon.  VII:  10,  11. — Orestes  y  Hamlet, 
Gabriel  Capo  Balle. — El  regreso  de  Gutierrez  Ndjera, 
Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. 

Asomante.  Quar.  Nilita  Vientos  Gastdn,  dir.  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  Asociacidn  de  la  Universidad  de  Puerto 
Rico.  $3  yr.  VI  :3. — La  poesia  de  Luis  Cernuda,  Ri¬ 
cardo  Gullon. 

Babel.  Quar.  Enrique  Espinoza,  db.  Santugo.  $30 
m— n.  copy.  XIII  :54,  55. — Cronista  de  diario,  Gonzilez 
Vera;  El  libro  y  el  espiritu,  Alberto  Gerchunoff. — 
Algo  sobre  Gonzalez  Vera,  Gabriela  Mistral. 

Bayodn.  Mo.  Luis  Hernindez  Aquino,  db.  Rfo 
Piedras,  P.  R.  $1  yr.  Niim.  1,  2. — El  simbolo  terrigena, 
Cbo  Alegrfa. — Pardbola  del  Nuevo  Mundo  {Frag- 
mento),  Jorge  Rojas. 

Biblos.  Bi-mo.  Buenos  Aires.  Cimara  Argentina  del 
Libro.  $3  yr.  VIII  :40. — Book  announcements. 

Boletin  Bibliogrdfico  Mexicano.  Mo.  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Porriia.  XI:127-128,  129-130. — Reviews  of  recent 
books,  book  lists. — Los  "Papeles  sobre  Veldzquex  y 
Goya”  de  Josi  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Justino  Fernindez. 

Boletin  del  Instituto  de  Investigaciones  Uterarias. 
Arturo  Cambours  Ocampo,  db.  Buenos  Abes.  Uni¬ 
versidad  Nacional  de  La  Plata.  Num.  5. — La  frase  sigh 
XX  en  "Flor  de  Santidad”  de  Valle  Incldn,  Beatriz  M. 
Arregui  y  Olaechea. 

Cultura.  La  Plata,  Arg.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn  de 
Buenos  Abes.  11:3,  4. — Uteraturas  de  negacidn,  Ho- 
mero  M.  Guglielmini. — La  musica  y  la  ftlosofia  con- 
tempordnea,  Emilio  Estiu. 

Cursos  y  Conferencias.  Mo.  Arturo  Frondizi,  db. 
Buenos  Aires.  $5  yr.  XXXVII  :2 17-2 18.— La  crisis  del 
concepto  de  literatura,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Hugo 
Rodrfguez-Alcali  interviews  the  philosopher  Elbeo 
Vivas. 

Fuensanta.  Mo.  Jesus  Arellano,  db.  Mexico,  D.  F. 
11:8-9,  10. — Devoted  to  previously  unpublbhed  poetry: 
encourages  young  poets. 

Hora  del  Hombre.  Mo.  Jorge  Falcon,  db.  Lima.  $2 
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nj-n.  copy.  1:3. — Folklore:  o  cultura  popular,  L.  Gu- 
dino  Kramer. 

El  Noticiero.  Mo.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Fondo  dc  Cultura 
Econ6mica.  Gratis.  1:12. — Critica  y  publico  f rente  a 
la  obra  literaria. 

la  Nueva  Democracia.  Quar.  Alberto  Rembao,  dir. 
New  York.  $2  yr.  XXX:4. — Unamuno:  el  escritor  y  el 
poeta,  Federico  de  Onfs;  La  filotofla  y  el  andlisis  de 
la  redidad,  Manuel  Nunez  Regueiro. 

'Sueva  Era.  Semi-ann.  Julio  Larrea,  dir.  Quito.  $1 
copy.  Vol.  XIX  (1950) — Sentido,  vida  Humana  y 
cultura,  Francisco  Romero;  La  democracia  liberal, 
Jo^  Rafael  Bustamante. 

l^ueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  Quar.  Amado 
Alonso,  dir.  Mexico,  D.  F,  Colegio  de  M6xico/Harvard 
U.  $6  yr.  IV:2,  3. — La  “Historia  de  la  Combercidn  de 
San  Pablo,"  drama  guatemdteco  del  sigh  XVIII,  Har¬ 
vey  L.  Johnson. — Vocales  andduzas,  Ddmaso  Alonso, 
Alonso  Zamora  Vicente,  Marfa  Josefa  Canellada  de 
2^mora. 

La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  Quar.  Tegucigalpa.  Pen  Club 
de  Honduras.  11:7—8,  9-10. — Ideas  y  ftnalidades  de 
America  Latina,  Humberto  L6pez  Villamil;  Rafael 
Heliodoro  Valle  on  Ricardo  Palma. — GuilUn  Zelaya 
en  el  neomodernismo  de  America,  Eliseo  P^’ez  Ca- 
dalso. 

Pdrtico..  Mo.  Alberto  Barragin  Degollado,  dir. 
Sahuayo,  Mexico.  11:5. — Short  short  stories  and  poems. 

Predica.  Bi-mo.  Buenos  Aires.  Sociedad  Victor  Hugo. 
$1  yr.  11:9. — Mensajes  de  Alfonsina,  Carlos  A.  Linares. 

Repertorio  Americano.  Decadary.  J.  Garcfa  Monge, 
ed.  San  Jose,  C.  R.  $5  yr,  XLVI:13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 
—Los  90  anos  de  John  Dewey,  Germin  Arciniegas. — 
En  el  aniversario  de  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Juan  Marfn. 
—Alfonso  Reyes,  Americano  universal,  Alfredo  Car¬ 
dona  Pena. — Recordando  a  Carmen  Lyra,  Julio  R. 
Barcos. — Cincuentenario  de  Ariel,  Humberto  Tejera. 
—Articles  on  Jos6  Santos  Gonzilez  Vera. 

Revista  Cubana.  Semi-ann.  La  Habana.  Ministerio 
de  Educacion.  Vol.  XXV. — El  momenta  literario 
argentine.  Max  Henrfquez  Urena. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  Bi-mo.  Francbco  Javier 
Conde,  dir.  Madrid.  Instituto  de  Estudios  Politicos.  125 
ptas  yr.  X:51,  52,  53. — MisiSn  politica  de  la  inteli- 
gencia. — El  positivismo  en  la  filosofla  del  derecho  con- 
tempordnea,  Felipe  Gonzilez  Vicen. — El  literato  en  la 
encrueijada  de  los  tiempos,  Gaspar  G6mez  de  la  Serna. 

Revista  de  las  Indias.  Mo.  Jaime  Vilez  Sienz,  dir. 
Bogoti.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn  Nacional.  $4  yr. 
XXXVI :  1 1 4,  11 5. — Descartes  e  Hispanoamerica,  Victor 
Frankl;  "Indoamerica"  {Poemas  de  los  Andes),  Juliin 
Castillo. — El  latin  y  la  educaciSn,  Antonio  M.  Berg- 
mann;  Jose  Eusebio  Caro,  Cecilia  Hernindez  de  Men¬ 
doza. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  Quar.  Federico  de  Onfs, 
dir.  New  York.  Columbia  U.  $4  yr.  XIV:  1-2. — La 
naturaleza  y  su  expresiSn  en  la  literatura  peruana, 
Abraham  Arias-Larreta. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  EducaciSn.  Mo.  Jesus  M. 
Fernindez,  S.  J.,  Daniel  Alfredo  Dfaz,  dirs.  Bogoti. 
Confederacion  Interamericana  de  Educacidn  Catdlica. 
$3  yr.  IX  :3  8-3 9. — InfJuencia  del  ideal  Caballeresco  en 
el  cardeter  espanol,  Hernando  Silva,  S.  J. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  Bi-mo.  J.  A.  Escalona- 


Escalona,  ed.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn  Nacio¬ 
nal.  Gratis.  Xl:81. — El  problema  de  las  humanidades, 
Luu  Beltrin  Guerrero;  Fuentet  generedes  para  el 
estudio  de  la  literatura  venezolana,  Pedro  Grases. 

Saber  Vivir.  Mo.  Josi  Eyzaguirre,  dir.  Buenos  Aires. 
$20  m-n.  yr.  Vlll:90. — Unamuno  en  Salamanca,  Ra¬ 
min  G6mez  de  la  Serna. 

Sociedad  Argentina  de  Escritores.  Carlos  Alberto 
Erro,  pres.  Buenos  Aires.  1948-1950. — Articles  on 
Martinez  Estrada,  Capdevila,  Fernindez  Moreno,  Ger- 
chunoff. 

Studium.  Mo.  Pedro  Frank  de  Andrea,  dir.  Mixico, 
D.  F.  $0.80  yr.  1950:3—4. — La  poesia,  el  teatro  y  la  re¬ 
vista  en  1949,  Ali  Chunucero. 

Sur.  Mo.  Victoria  Ocampo,  dir.  Buenos  Aires.  $50 
m-n.  Num.  189,  190-91. — RehabilitaciSn  del  anti- 
cuario,  Sebastiin  Soler;  essay  on  the  novel  by  Lionel 
Trilling. — Dedicated  to  Human  Rights;  articles  and 
reports  on  that  subject. 

Xallixtlico.  Arturo  Rivas  Sainz,  dir.  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  Departamento  Cultural  del  Estado.  Ndm.  1. 
— Salvador  Echavarrfa  on  the  death  of  cultures  and 
establishment  of  cultural  missions. 

English 

The  Adelphi.  Quar.  B.  Ifor  Evans,  ed,  London/New 
York.  Suples.  10/  yr.  XXVII:!.— TAe  Plays  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Fry,  J.  C.  Trewin;  C.  M.  Bowra  on  Robert  Frost. 

The  American  Mercury.  Mo.  Lawrence  E.  Spivak, 
ed.  New  York.  $4  yr.  LXXI:323, — Charles  Angoff  on 
Ernest  Hemingway.  (See  New  American  Mercury). 

The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  Quar.  Henry 
Goddard  Leach,  ed.  Princeton,  N.  J./New  York.  The 
American  Scandinavian  Foundation.  $3  yr.  XXXVIII:4. 
— The  University  of  Iceland,  Alexander  Jdhannesson. 

The  American  Scholar.  Quar.  Hiram  Haydn,  ed. 
New  York.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  $3  yr.  XX:  1. — The  Scholar 
in  a  Time  of  Peril,  Elmer  Davis;  Edgar  Levy  on  Ex¬ 
pressionism  and  Cubism;  Forum  on  The  New  Criti¬ 
cism,  William  Barret,  et  al. 

The  American  Swedish  Monthly.  Howard  Mingos, 
ed.  New  York.  Swedbh  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.S.A.  $2.50  yr.  XUV:10,  11,  12. 

Americas.  Mo.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan  American 
Union.  $3  yr.  11:11,  12. — Daughters  of  the  Muse,  Gas¬ 
ton  Figueira. — Sandoval  the  Unsung,  Mariano  Pic6n- 
Salas. 

The  Americas.  Quar.  Washington,  D.  C.  Academy 
of  American  Franciscan  History.  $4  yr.  Vll:2. — Notes 
for  a  Biography  of  Salvador  Correta  de  Sd  e  Benavides, 
1594—1688,  Manoel  Cardozo. 

Antiquity.  Quar.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford,  ed.  Newbury, 
Berks.,  England.  $3  yr.  XXIV:95. — A  quarterly  review 
of  Archaeology. 

Arena.  Bi-mo.  Jack  Lindsay,  ed.  London.  10/  yr. 
11:5. — Randall  Swingler  on  Nazim  Hikmet. 

The  Aryan  Path.  Mo.  Sophia  Wadia,  ed.  Bombay. 
Theosophy  Co.,  Ltd.  $3  yr.  XXI  :9,  10. — Riddle-Poetry 
in  Sanskrit  Literature,  H.  G.  Narahari. — Why  Civiliza¬ 
tion  Cannot  Collapse,  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

Blackfriars.  Mo.  Englbh  Dominicans,  eds.  London. 
$2  yr.  XXXI :366,  367,  368. — A  Century  of  [English) 
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Catholic  Intellectual  Life,  Ian  Hislop,  O.  P. — Mary 
Ryan  on  the  Claudcl-Gidc  correspondence. — Special 
issue  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

bookt  of  today.  Mo.  Nancy  Spain,  ed.  London. 
Arandar  Books.  7/6  yr.  New  Series,  Nos.  5,  6,  7. — 
Elizabeth  Bowen  reviews  The  Golden  Apples. — The 
Corpse  and  the  Library,  Colm  Brogan. — Previews  of 
new  books. 

Britain  To-Day.  Mo.  London.  The  British  Council. 
$2.50  yr.  Nos.  174,  175,  176.— /n  the  1930's.  IV,  Ste¬ 
phen  Spender. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Janet  Adam 
Smith. — The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  T.  C.  Worsley. 

British  Bool^  News.  Mo.  London.  National  Book 
League.  10/  yr.  Nos.  121,  122,  123. — Contemporary 
British  Verse  Drama,  A.  C.  Ward. — International  Lend¬ 
ing  of  Booths,  S.  P.  L.  Filon. — Stevenson,  William 
Beattie. 

British  Booths  to  Come.  Mo.  London.  Roger  Smithells 
Editorial  Service.  6d  copy.  No.  73. — Authors  of  the 
Month  and  brief  descriptions  of  new  books. 

The  British  Journal  for  the  Philosophy  of  Science. 
Quar.  A.  C.  Crombie,  gen.  ed.  Edinburgh.  Nelson.  30/ 
yr.  1:2. — Metaphysical  Interpretations  of  Science 
(cont.),  Philipp  Frank. 

Bulletin  National  Theatre  Conference.  Frederic  Mc¬ 
Connell,  ed.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  XII  :3. — Imre  Maddch, 
Joseph  Remenyi. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Slavic  and  East  European  Languages.  Quar.  William 
W.  Langebartel,  ed.  Philadelphia.  AATSEEL.  $3  yr. 
VIII  :1. — Recollections  of  the  Slavic  Pushkin  Centenary 
Celebration  Held  in  Vienna  in  1899,  Dimitry  Vergun. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  Mo.  Michael  Oakeshott, 
gen.  ed.  Bowes  &  Bowes.  30/  yr.  IV:  1. — Rational  Con¬ 
duct,  Ed. 

Common  Cause.  Mo.  G.  A.  Borgese,  dir.  Chicago. 
U.  of  Chicago  Press.  $4  yr.  IV:3,  4,  5. — “A  Journal  of 
One  World.” 

Cross  Currents.  Quar.  Joseph  E.  Cunneen,  man.  ed. 
New  York.  $3  yr.  1:1. — Contributions  previously  pub¬ 
lished  abroad  by  Emmanuel  Mounier,  Emil  Brunner, 
Gabriel  Marcel,  Nicholas  Berdyaev,  F.  J.  Schoningh, 
H.  de  Lubac. 

Current  Literature.  Mo.  London.  Anglo-French 
Literary  Services.  4d  copy.  Nos.  500,  501. — Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  month:  lists  and  comments. 

Dock  Leaves.  3  iss.  yr.  Raymond  Garlick,  ed.  Pem¬ 
broke  D<Kk,  West  Wales.  5/6  yr.  1:3. — ^Idris  Cleaver 
on  William  Morris;  Roland  Mathias  on  Vernon  Wat¬ 
kins. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  Quar.  Seumas  O’Sullivan,  ed. 
Dublin.  10/6  yr.  XXV:4. — George  Darley,  A.  J.  Leven- 
thal;  L.  H.  on  Boris  Pasternak. 

The  Eastern  Quarterly.  London.  Morven  Press.  3/ 
copy.  III:4. — The  Third  Atlantis  or  the  Progress  of 
Appeasement,  D.  N.  Ciotori. 

Eastern  World.  Mo.  H.  C.  Taussig,  ed.  London. 
£1  yr.  IV:8-9,  10. 

The  Fortnightly.  Mo.  John  Armitage,  ed.  London. 
$6.50  yr.  Nos.  1006,  1007.— G.  B.  S.,  G.  K.  C.  and 
Paradox,  A.  N.  Gilkes. — John  Home's  First  Two  Plays, 
F.  S.  Boas;  Stevenson’s  Early  Writings,  G.  F.  Mc- 
Cleary. 


The  Frontier.  Mo.  Philip  Mairet,  Alec  Vidler,  eds. 
Oxford.  Blackwell.  £1  yr.  1:10,  11. — ^Threc  articles 
on  Palestine. — The  Place  of  Science  in  Human  Life 
G.  K.  Collier. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  Mo.  Ronald  Hilton,  ed. 
Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  U.  $3.  III:9,  10,  11.— An¬ 
alyses  of  recent  Hispanic  developments;  book  reviews. 
— ( 1 1 )  Decline  of  the  Portuguese  Language  in  the 
United  States,  Vinicius  de  Moraes. 

The  Humanist.  Bi-mo.  Edwin  H.  Wilson,  ed.  Yel¬ 
low  Springs,  Ohio.  American  Humanist  Assn.  $2  yr. 
X:6. — The  Responsibility  of  the  Writer,  Charles  I. 
Glicksberg. 

India  and  Israel.  Mo.  F.  W.  Pollack,  ed.  Bombay. 
$2.40  yr.  111:3,  S|>ccial  Recognition  Issue. — My  Teacher 
Harold  Laski,  J.  J.  Ashar. — The  Holy  Land’s  Postal 
History,  Ed. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  Mo.  Sophia  Wadia,  ed.  Bom¬ 
bay.  All-India  Office.  5  r  copy.  XVI :9,  10. — Kannada 
Literature:  Its  Present  Achievement  and  Its  Next  Step, 
L.  S.  Seshagiri  Rao. — Three  Principles  of  Literature, 
Lakshminarayan  Sahu. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  Quar. 
Thomas  Munro,  ed.  Baltimore.  The  American  Society 
for  Aesthetics.  $5  yr.  IX:  1,  2. — The  Phantom  of  Criti¬ 
cal  Objectivity,  Peter  A.  Carmichael;  The  Condition 
of  Critical  Valuation,  Wayne  Shumaker;  Content,  Sub- 
;ect  and  Material  of  a  Work  of  Literature,  Karel  Svo- 
IxKla. — Aesthetic  Trends  in  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia, 
Olga  Bradac;  On  the  Indispensability  of  Metaphysical 
Principles  in  Aesthetics,  Helmut  Kuhn;  The  Aesthetic 
Views  of  Jean -Paul  Sartre;  Catherine  Rau. 

Journal  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Quar.  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  eds.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  $3  yr.  11:6,  7. 
— The  Devil  IS  in  "Hamlet,”  Richard  Coleman. — Two 
Poles  of  Thought  tn  T.  S.  Eliot  (Classicism  and  Cathol¬ 
icism),  Brother  Adrian,  F.S.C.;  Claudel’s  Poetic  Art, 
Thomas  J.  M.  Burke,  S.J. 

Meanjin.  Quar.  C.  B.  Christesen,  ed.  U.  of  Mel¬ 
bourne.  12/  yr.  IX:2,  3. — The  Renaissance  Movement 
in  China,  C.  P.  FitzGerald;  Time-Frightened  Play¬ 
wrights,  George  R.  KcrnjKlle;  Was  Camus  a  Plagiarist? 
A.  R.  Chisholm. — Wordsworth’s  Place  in  the  Roman¬ 
tic  Tradition,  Basil  Willey;  H.  Wiemann  on  R.  M. 
Rilke. 

Measure.  Quar.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chm.  ed.  bd. 
Chicago.  Regnery.  $3.50  yr.  1:4. — The  Idea  of  a  Col¬ 
lege,  Robert  M.  Hutchins;  What  Is  Europe?  Andre 
Siegfried;  Italian  Fiction.  The  New  Realism,  Gugli- 
elmo  Alberti. 

Mexican  Life.  Mo.  Howard  S.  Phillips,  ed.  Mexico 
City.  $2.50  yr.  XXV1:9,  10,  11. — Fiction,  essays,  art, 
b<K)k  reviews. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  Quar.  Harvey  P.  Hall, 
ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Middle  East  Institute.  $6 
yr.  IV:4. — Elizabeth  Monroe  on  travel  books  about 
the  Levant. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  8  iss.  yr.  Julio  del 
Toro,  ed.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  U.  of  Michigan.  NFMLTA. 
$3  yr.  XXXIV:6,7. — Fogo  Morto:  The  Epitaph  of  a 
Way  of  Life,  Franklin  M.  Thompson. — The  Study  of 
Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Italy  of  the  Past 
and  Present,  Howard  R.  Marraro. 

Modern  Mexico.  Bi-mo.  N.  C.  Belth,  ed.  New 
York.  Sidney  Wallach  Associates.  $2  yr.  XXI1I:5,  6. 
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—Spirit  and  Art  in  Mexico,  Joseph  A.  Baird. — The 
Modern  Dance  in  Mexico,  Peggy  Anne  Munoz. 

The  Month.  London.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  (New 
York.  British  Publications,  Inc.)  $5  yr.  IV:3,  4,  5. — 
Herman  Melville  and  England,  J.  E.  Morpurgo. — His- 
toricism,  C.  S.  hewis.— Second  Thoughts  on  “Nine¬ 
teen  Eighty-Four,”  Geoffrey  Ashe. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  Quar.  Khalil  Ahmad  Nasir,  cd. 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Ahmadiyya  Movement  in 
Islam.  $1.50  yr.  XXII  :3. — The  Rule  of  Muslim  Women  \ 
in  Arab  History. 

The  New  American  Mercury.  Mo.  William  Bradford 
Huie,  ed.  New  York.  $3  yr.  LXXI:324. — Chandler 
Brossard  on  Ernest  Hemingway. 

The  Norsemen.  Bi-mo.  H.  K.  Lehmkuhl,  cd.  Lon¬ 
don.  15/  yr.  VIII  :5,  6. — Herbert  Rosenberg  on  com¬ 
poser  Harald  Saeverud. — Borre  Qvamme  on  composer 
Fartcin  Valen. 

Now  &  Then.  Irr.  London.  Jonathan  Cape.  6d  copy. 
No.  81. — “A  Journal  of  Books  and  Personalities.” 

Partisan  Review.  Bi-mo.  William  Phillips,  Philip 
Rahv,  eds.  New  York.  Added  Enterprises.  $3  yr.  XVII: 
8. — Clarissa  and  Emma  as  Phedre,  Dorothy  van  Ghent. 

The  Periodical.  Quar.  New  York.  Oxford  U.  Press. 
XXVIII  :229. — Samples  from  Oxford  U.  Press  books. 

The  Philosophical  Quarterly.  T.  M.  Knox,  ed.  U.  of 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  Scots  Philosophical  Club.  20/ 
yr.  1:1. — The  Platonic  Choice  of  Lives,  A.  S.  Fergu¬ 
son;  Descartes  and  the  Wax,  ].  J.  C.  Smart. 

Poetry  Ireland.  Quar.  David  Marcus,  ed.  Cork.  Trum¬ 
pet  Books.  $2  yr.  No.  11. — Poems  by  Vernon  Watkins, 
George  Moran,  William  McDermott,  et  al. 

Prabuddha  Bharata.  Mo.  Swami  Vandanananda,  ed. 
Calcutta.  Advaita  Ashrama.  $4  yr.  LV:8,  10. — Evo- 
lution  of  Philosophy  in  India,  K.  S.  Ramaswami  Sastri. 
—Mahatma  Gandhi,  Akshaya  Kumar  Banerjea. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  T.  Weiss,  Renee 
Weiss,  eds.  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Bard  College. 
$3  yr.  V:4. — Don  Luis  de  Gongora,  Frances  Fletcher. 

Queens  Quarterly.  G.  H.  Clarke,  chm.  ed.  bd.  King¬ 
ston,  Ontario.  Queen’s  U.  $3  yr.  LVII:3,  4. — Thoughts 
on  Existentialism,  John  A.  Irving;  C.  J.  Vincent  on 

T.  S.  Eliot. — Lord  Byron  on  Vampires,  Charlotte 
Whitton. 

The  Record.  Bi-mo.  Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  Gratis.  VI  :6. 

Renascence.  Semi-ann.  John  Pick,  ed.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Catholic  Renascence  Society.  $2  yr.  III:1. — The 
Parnellism  of  Sean  O'Faolain,  Donat  O’Donnell;  John 
J.  McLaughlin,  S.  J.,  Robert  Hey  wood,  Ed.  on  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  The  Cocl^tail  Party;  Jean  Calvet  on  Maurice 
Barrw;  Letter  from  Spain,  Richard  Pattee. 

The  Russian  Review.  Quar.  Dimitri  von  Mohren- 
schildt,  ed.  New  York.  $4.  IX :4. — Boris  Godunov  and 
the  Ouglich  Tragedy,  A.  M.  Nikolaieff;  Soviet  Satire, 
j.  A.  Posin. 

Science  &  Society.  Quar.  Bernhard  J.  Stern,  chm.  ed. 
bd.  New  York.  $2  yr.  XIV:4. 

Southwest  Review.  Quar.  Allen  Maxwell,  cd.  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas.  S.M.U.  Press.  $2  yr.  XXXV  :4,  XXXVI  :1.— 
What  Should  Teachers  Swear?  C.  E.  Ayres. — The 


Church,  the  Sect,  and  the  Cult  in  America,  William 
Warren  Sweet. 

Stechert-Hafner  Booi(  News.  Mo.  New  York.  Gratis. 
V:2,  3,  4. 

The  Ul^rainian  Quarterly.  Nicholas  D.  Chubaty,  ed. 
New  York.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  $5  yr.  VI  :3. — The  Trials  of  Ukrainian  Communist 
Literature,  Clarence  A.  Manning;  Ukrainian  Literary 
Language  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Rt.  Rev.  Ilarion  Ohienko; 
Ten  Years  of  Soviet  Literature  in  Ukraine,  Bohdan 
Romancnchuk. 

United  Nations  World.  Mo.  Loub  Dolivet,  ed.  New 
York.  $4  yr.  IV:10,  11,  12. — Special  section  on  Brazil. 
— Crisis  literature  (Pakistan),  Mohammad  Anwar. — 
Special  section  on  Benelux. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  Joseph 
P.  Blickcnsdcrfcr,  cd.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J,  Rutgers 

U.  Press,  (tor  the  Library  of  Congress).  $3.75  yr.  VI :3. 
— “.  .  .  currently  published  United  States  books  which 
are  believed  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge  and  experience.” 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Irr.  Moscow.  U.S.S.R.  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries.  No.  62. — 

V.  Virginsky  on  Vladimir  Fytxlorovich  Odoyevsky, 

Western  Review.  Quar,  Ray  B.  West,  Jr.,  ed.  Iowa 
City.  State  U.  of  Iowa.  $2  yr.  XV:  1. — The  Hamlet 
Motif  in  Joyce's  Ulysses,  Calvin  R.  Edwards;  Swift, 
D.  S.  Savage. 

The  Wind  and  the  Rain.  Quar.  Neville  Braybrooke, 
cd.  Lr)ndon.  Phoenix  Press.  $1.50  yr.  VII:1. — Vergil 
and  Homer,  F.  Jackson  Knight;  S.  Gorley  Putt  on 
William  Gcrhardi;  “The  Cocktail  Party,”  Hermann 
Peschmann. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  Quar.  Willct  L.  Hardin, 
cd.  Los  Angeles.  U.  of  Southern  California.  $2  yr. 
XXI  :3. — Morality  is  a  World  Affair,  Rockwell  D.  Hunt. 

Yugoslavia.  Quar.  Oto  Bihaiji-Merin,  ed.  Belgrade. 
Jugoslovenska  Knjiga.  $1  copy.  Autumn  1949,  Winter 
1950. — The  Jugoslav  Art  Theatre,  Milan  Djokovic; 
Marin  Drzic:  A  Great  Literary  Figure  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  Eli  Finci. — Ivan  Goran  Kovacic,  Marko  Ristic. 

Various  Languages 

Literdrnt  Noviny.  Mo.  Donit  Sajner,  cd.  Praha. 
Orbis.  1950:7,  8,  9. 

Belfagor.  Bi-mo.  Luigi  Russo,  dir.  Firenze.  D’Anna. 
2,800  1.  yr.  V:5. — Critica  e  poesia,  Mario  Fubini. 

Le  Carte  Parlanti.  Mo.  Firenze.  Vallccchi.  500  1.  yr. 
XI:3— 4-5,  6. — Istinto  e  coscienza  critica.  Carlo  Bo. — 
l^opardi  e  I’ltalia,  Alberto  Frattini. 

Europa.  Mo.  Pier  Fausto  Palumbo,  dir.  Roma.  200  I. 
copy.  \^:7— 8. — Report  of  the  Conferenza  Socialc  del 
“Movimento  Europco.” 

Filosofia.  Quar.  Augusto  Guzzo,  dir,  Torino.  $5  yr. 
1:1,  2,  3,  4. — La  deduzione  del  finito  nella  prima 
dottrina  della  scienza  di  Fichte,  Luigi  Pareyson. — 
Naturalismo  umanistico  e  sperimentale  di  John  Dewey, 
Valerio  Verra. — La  persona  umana,  Ed. — Dialettica, 
storicismo,  formalismo,  Enrico  dc  Negri. 

l^tteratura-Arte  Contemporanea.  Bi-mo.  Alessandro 
Bonsanti,  dir.  Firenze.  Carncsecchi.  $6  yr.  1:4. — Gia¬ 
como  Dcbcncdctti  on  Vittorio  Alficri;  Luciano  An- 
ccschi  on  the  poetry  of  Ezra  Pound. 
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Sipario.  Mo.  Ivo  Chiesa,  dir.  Milano.  Ulisse.  4,000  1. 
yr.  IV;40-41. — Short  plays,  reviews  and  criticism, 
settings,  actors  of  stage  and  movies. 

ll  Tesaur.  Bi-mo.  Gianfranco  d'Aronco,  dir.  Udine. 
Tarantola.  $2  yr.  11:3-4. — Su  alcuni  umanisti  friu- 
lani,  Carlo  Guido  Mor. 

vita  e  pensiero.  Mo.  Agostino  Gemelli  O.  F.  M., 
Mons.  Francesco  Olgiati,  dirs.  Milano.  3,500  1.  yr. 
XXXIII :9,  10,  II. — La  "Pietit’‘  di  Malaparte,  Enzo 
Noi  Girardi;  Friedrich  von  Spec,  sacerdote  e  poeta, 
Gertrud  Adolf. — La  poetica  di  Malaparte,  Enzo  Noi 
GirardL — ll  sindaco  di  Milano,  I'Enciclica  “Humani 
generis”  e  I’esistenzialismo,  Paolo  Ambrogio  Sgarbella. 

Vinduet.  10  iss.  yr.  Nic.  Stang,  ed.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  20  kr.  yr.  1950:7,  8,  9. — Rolv  Thesen  on 
Martin  A.  Hansen  and  Paul  la  Cour;  Ragnar  Void  on 
Christopher  Brinchmann;  Spans^e  Essayister,  Harald 
Gullichsen;  Walter  A.  Berendsohn  on  Stefan  Zweig. 
— Andre  Stemmer,  Michael  Tejn;  Peter  Magnus  on 
Stephen  Spender;  Via  Dolorosa  (on  Scandinavian  and 
foreign  literature  pertaining  to  Spain),  Ivar  Holm; 
Jean  Giroudoux’  Drammatik^,  Arne  Worren. — Arne 
Gallis  on  Christo  Botev;  Kunsten  som  sosial  Factor, 
Olav  Nzs. 

Kultura.  Mo.  Jerzy  Diedroyc,  ed.  Paris.  Libella.  $6 
yr.  1950:9,  10,  11,  12. — Falszywy  dylemat,  Arthur 
Koestler;  "Sztubah,"  W.  Sukiennicki. — Marian  Czu- 
chnowski,  Jozef  Zywina,  et  al.,  poenu. — EncyklU^a 
“Humani  generis,”  I.  M.  Bochenski  O.  P.;  poems,  Wac- 
law  Iwaniuk. — Sytuaeja  gospodareza  Polshi,  Kon- 
stanty  Brzoska;  Na  marginesie  literatury  emigracyjnej, 
Michal  Sambor. 

Occidente.  Mo.  Alvaro  Pinto,  dir.  Lisboa.  $10  yr. 
XXXIX:  151,  152. — Homenagem  a  Joao  do  Rio,  Luis 
Teixeira,  Joao  de  Barros. — Libros  Ingleses  (XI),  Joao 
de  Castro  Osorio. 

Portucale.  Bi-mo.  Joaquim  Moreira,  ed.  Porto.  $2.50 
yr.  2.*  Scrie:V. — Reflexos  Horacianos  nos  odes  de 
Correia  GarfSo  e  Fernando  Pessoa  (Ricardo  Reis), 
Maria  Helena  Rocha  Pereira. 

Revista  de  Historia.  Quar.  E.  Simoes  de  Paula,  dir. 
Sao  Paulo.  $5  yr.  1:4. — Ovidio  e  a  ipoca  de  Augusto, 
Edith  Pimentel  Pinto;  Augusto  Comte  e  as  origens 
do  Positivismo  (II),  J.  Cruz  Costa. 

Revista  de  Portugal.  10  iss.  yr.  Alvaro  Pinto,  dir. 
Lisboa.  $8  yr.  XV:88,  89. — Curiosidades  linguisticas 
— A  chuva  na  Lingua  e  nas  tradiqoes  populates  dt 
Portugal,  Augusto  C^r  Pires  de  Lima.— Ca/ego  e 
Portugues,  Jose  Pedro  Machado. 

Revista  do  Globo.  Semi-mo.  Henrique  D’Avila  Ber- 
taso,  dir.  Porto  Alegre,  Brasil.  100$  yr.  XXII  :500. 

Sul.  Quar.  Anibal  Nunes  Pires.  Archibaldo  C.  Neves, 
eds.  Floriandpolis,  Brasil.  20$  yr.  111:12. — Salim 
Miguel  on  the  poems  of  Luis  Amaro. 

"OC."  Quar.  Ismael  Girard,  dir.  Tolosa  (Toulouse). 
Letras  Occitanas.  500  fr.  yr.  X:10. — ^Translation  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  into  Occitanian,  by  Juli  Cubaynes; 
short  story  by  M.ix  Roqueta;  poems. 

Ord  och  Bild.  10  iss.  yr.  Sven  Rinman,  ed.  Stock¬ 
holm.  24  kr.  yr.  LIX:8,  9. — Robert  Neiiendam  on 
Herman  Bang:  Det  levande  fdrflutna  (Undset,  Duun, 
Falkberget,  et  al.),  Philip  Houm. — Olle  Holmberg  on 
Sigfrid  Lindstrom;  Lydia  Wahlstrom  on  Klara  Johan- 
son. 


Prisma.  Bi-mo.  Erik  Lindegren,  ed.  Stockholm. 
Norstedt.  18.50  kr.  yr.  1950:4. — C.  B.  Bjurstrom  on 
Balzac;  Dramats  troUkfets  (on  theatrical  criticism  and 
style),  Erwin  Leiser.  Publication  discontinued  with 
December  1950  issue. 

Multi-Ungual 

Acta  Linguistica.  3  iss.  yr.  Louis  Hjelmslev,  ed. 
Copenhagen.  Munskgaard.  20  kr.  yr.  VI:1. — “Revue 
Internationale  de  Linguistique  Structurale.”  The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Linguistic  Sign,  Alfons  Nehring;  Glosse- 
matics  and  Logistics,  Svend  Johansen;  Phonologische 
Bemerk^ungen  zum  Altgriechischen,  Wilhelm  Branden- 
stein. 

The  American-German  Review.  Bi-mo.  Howard  W. 
Elkinton,  ed.  Philadelphia.  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation.  $3  yr.  XVII:1,  2. — The  Story  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Poet  (Hugo  Karl  Tippmann),  Erich  Posselt— 
Goethe’s  Message  to  Humanity,  Julius  Goebel. 

Biblioth^que  d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance.  3  us.  yr. 
Genive.  Droz.  $5  yr.  XII  ;3. — Ronsard  Studies  (1936~ 
1950),  Isidore  Silver. 

Botteghe  Oscure.  Semi-ann.  Marguerite  Caetani,  ed. 
1,200  1.  yr.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. — ^Discriminating  selec¬ 
tion  of  poetry  and  prose  in  Italian,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  outstanding  contemporary  writers. 

The  French  Review.  6  iss.  yr.  Hcline  Harvitt,  ed. 
Brooklyn/Baltimore.  A.A.T.F.  $3  (members)  XXIV: 
1,  2. — Autour  d’un  inedit  Voltairien:  Le  testament  de 
Lausanne,  Jacques  Donvez. — Forgotten  Stories  of  Jean 
Giraudoux,  Laurence  LeSage;  Saint  Exupery’s  “Lettre 
a  un  Stage,”  Maxwell  A.  Smith. 

The  German  Quarterly.  Edwin  H.  Zeydel,  man.  ed. 
Appleton,  Wis.  A.A.T.G.  $3  yr.  XXIII  :4. — Die  Aus- 
wahl  des  Lesestoffs,  E.  P.  Appelt. 

Hispania.  Quar.  Donald  D.  Walsh,  ed.  Wallingford, 
Conn.  $3  yr.  XXXIII  :4. — El  comportamiento  de  U- 
zaro  de  Tormes,  Homero  Castillo;  Menendex  Pelayo 
y  Clartn,  Emilio  Clocchiatti. 

Hispanic  Review.  Quar.  O.  H.  Green,  J.  E.  Gillet, 
eds.  U.  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  $6  yr.  XVIII  :4. — Critical 
Appreciations  of  Byron  in  Spain  (1900— 1929) ,  Daniel 
G.  Samuels. 

Lattnoamerica.  Mo.  Jose  A.  Romero,  ed.  Mexico, 
D.  F.  Buena  Prensa.  $3  yr.  11:22,  23,  24. — Filosofia  y 
cristianismo  hoy,  Ismael  Quiles. — Oda  a  la  Catedral 
de  San  Patricio,  G.  Payin  Archer. — Address  of  F.  M. 
Rogers  to  the  Luso-Brazilian  Colloquium,  Oct  1950. 

Lea.  Mo.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan  American  Union. 
$3  yr.  Num.  12. — Annual  index;  last  number  (was 
replaced  by  Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia). 

Lingua.  Quar.  A.  W.  de  Groot,  A.  J.  B.  N.  Reich- 
ling,  eds.  Haarlem.  Gottmer.  $11.50  yr.  11:3. — “Inter¬ 
national  Review  of  General  Linguistics.”  Problems  of 
Bilingualism,  Einar  Haugen. 

Manushripte.  Irr.  Arnfried  Saddai,  ed.  Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld.  Comradeship  of  Peace.  $0.40  copy.  1940:4. 
— Der  Dichter  des  Woyzech,  Ed. 

The  Modern  Language  Forum.  Quar.  Victor  A.  Os¬ 
wald,  Jr.,  ed.  Los  Angeles.  U.  of  California.  $3  yr. 
XXXV :3-4.— C/arm  And  His  Critics,  William  E 
Bull;  Has  Ibero- America  Reached  Cultural  Majority? 
Hugo  Rodriguez  Alcali. 
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lAonatshefte.  8  iss.  yr.  R.  O.  Rosclcr,  ed.  Madison, 
Wis.  U.  of  Wisconsin.  $3  yr.  XLII:6,  7. — Two  Literary 
Sourcet  of  “Immensee,”  E.  O.  Wooley;  Troblematik, 
und  Probleme  der  Kaf/^a-Forschung,  Heinz  Politzcr. — 
Henry  H.  H.  Rcmak  on  Theodor  Fontane;  Ueber 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Herbert  Steiner;  Heine’s  In¬ 
debtedness  to  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Daniel  V. 
B.  Hegeman. 

Orbis  Utterarum.  4  iss.  yr.  F.  J.  Billeskov  Jansen, 
ed.  Copenhague.  Gyldendal.  20  kr.  yr.  VII:3.-4. — Vol¬ 
taire  et  le  thidtre  anglais,  Henning  Fenger;  Dansk. 
litteraturforsk^ning  I  1948,  Paul  Kruger. 

PMLA-  6  iss.  yr.  William  Riley  Parker,  ed.  Me- 
nasha,  Wis./New  York.  Modern  Language  Assn,  of 
America.  $7  yr.  (members).  LXV:6. — Unamuno  and 
Pascal:  Notes  on  the  Concept  of  Agony,  Juan  L6pez- 
Morillas;  Proust  et  Baudelaire,  Rend  Galand. 

Rassegna  Mediterranea.  Quar.  Gianfranco  Alliata, 
Giacomo  Cusumano  Geloso,  dirs.  $1  yr.  111:7-9. — 
Brief  articles  in  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  international  interest 

Revtsta  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  Quar.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Pan  American  Union.  $3  yr.  1:1. — Frost, 
poeta  da  terra,  Carolina  Nabuco. 

Romance  Philology.  Quar.  Yakov  Malkiel,  ed. 
Berkeley/Los  Angeles.  U.  of  California  Press.  $5  yr. 
IV:1. — The  Problem  of  the  "Chanson  de  Roland," 
Charles  A.  Knudson. 

Schweizer  Beitrage  zur  Allgemeinen  Geschichte. 
(Etudes  suisses  d'histoire  generale.  Studi  svizzeri  di 
storia  generale.)  Irr.  Werner  Naf,  ed.  Bern.  Lang. 
12.50  Sw.  fr.  copy.  1950:8. — Der  Urspnsng  der  Kaiser- 
krone,  Josef  Deer;  Die  Achtundvierziger  in  America, 
Dieter  Cunz. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum.  {MusSe  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  Quar.  Bern.  8  Sw.  fr,  yr.  XXXVI :3. 

Transition  Fifty.  6  iss.  yr.  Georges  Duthuit,  ed. 
Paris.  $1  copy.  1950:6. — Literature  Hits  Below  the  Belt, 
lulien  Gracq;  Where  Poetry  Comes  Into  Being,  Pierre 
Reverdy;  Introduction  to  the  Work^s  of  Francis  Ponge, 
Pierre  Schneider;  Gabrielle  Picabia  on  Apollinaire. 

Trivium.  Quar.  Theophil  Spoerri,  Emil  Staiger,  eds. 
Zurich.  Atlantis.  10  Sw.  fr.  yr.  VIII  :3. — Elements  d’une 
critique  constructive,  Th.  Spoerri;  H.  S.  Reiss  on  two 
short  stories  of  Kafka’s. 

Vida  Hispdnica.  Bi-mo.  London.  Hispanic  &  Luso- 


K  If 

“The  purpose  and  the  function  of  a  literary  maga¬ 
zine  is  the  maintenance,  and  perpetual  explication,  of 
fundamental  critical  standards.  Where  there  b  no  criti¬ 
cal  vitolity,  there  will  be  no  creative  vitality.  Criticism 
heightens  and  extends  the  appreciation  of  all  literature, 
thereby  intensifying  the  relation  of  literature  to  life. 
So  the  quickened  response,  the  demand,  b  stimulated, 
which  evokes  imaginative  creation.  A  magazine  which 
complains  of  failing  powers  and  fading  response,  has 
only  itself  to  blame.  It  is  revealing  the  relaxation,  the 
confusion,  of  its  critical  standards.” 

Editorial  Note  in  Arena 


Brazilian  Councils.  3/6  yr.  IV:4. — A  variety  of  short 
articles,  news,  book  reviews,  and  a  language  lesson. 

Welt-Spiegel.  Mo.  Peter  M.  Lindt,  ed.  New  Yffl^k. 
$1.50  yr.  Nos.  41,  42,  43. — Gerhart  Hauptmanns  letzte 
Tage,  Gerhart  Pohl. — In  Memoriam  Ernst  Wiechert, 
Ed. — ^Ulrich  H.  Wippermann  on  Nietzsche. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophische  Forschung.  Quar. 
Georgi  Schbchkoff,  ed.  Meisenheim/Glan.  Wcstkul- 
turverlag  Anton  Hain.  28  dm  yr.  IV:4. — Le  pseudo- 
cartesianisme,  Henri  Bouchet;  Grundsitzliches  zur 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte,  Aloys  Wenzl;  Der  russische 
Origenes — Wladimir  Solowjew,  Wladimb  Szylkarski. 

Dailies,  Weeklies,  etc.,  regularly  received 

Allemagne.  Paris.  Comit6  Fran^ab  d’Echanges  avec 
I’Allemagne  Nouvelle.  30  fr.  copy. 

Le  Bonhomme  Froissart.  Emile  Morival,  founder. 
Valenciennes.  300  fr.  yr. 

Le  Bulletin  Fediraliste.  Andre  Bourgeois,  dir.  Parb. 
200  fr.  yr. 

France- Amerique.  Michel  Pobers,  db.  New  York. 
$6.  yr. 

Lettres  du  Monde.  J.-M.  Bugat,  ed.  Parb.  600  fr.  yr. 

Neues  Europa.  Waldo  H.  May,  ed.  Stuttgart.  Draeger 
&  Kramer.  0.40  dm  copy. 

Die  Neue  Zeitung.  Hans  Wallenberg,  ed.  Miinchen. 
POB,  ISD,  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Commb- 
sioner  for  Germany.  2.50  dm  mo. 

Les  Nouvelles  Litteraires.  Andr6  Gil  Ion,  dir. 
Georges  Charensol,  ed.  Parb.  Larousse.  1,350  fr.  yr. 

Die  Oesterreichische  Furche.  Friedrich  Funder,  Ro¬ 
man  Herle,  eds.  Wien.  Herold.  17  s.  quar. 

La  Pensee  Franfoise.  Poughon-Lc  Kervadec,  db. 
Saint-Etienne.  Intellectuels  Reunb.  15  fr.  copy. 

Publishers’  Weekly.  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  et  al.,  eds. 
New  York.  Bowker.  $7  yr. 

Le  Travailleur.  Wilfrid  Beaulieu,  dir.  Worcester, 
Mass.  $0.10  copy. 

Die  Weltbiihne.  Hans  Leonard,  ed.  Berlin.  Welt- 
biihne:  v.Ossietzky  &  Co.  0.50  dm  copy. 

Wiener  Universitatszeitung.  R.  F.  Kreutel,  ed.  Wien. 
8  s  yr. 


If  If 

Kyiw,  Zhurnal  Literatury  i  Mystetsvo.  Philadelphia. 
Ukrainian  Literary  and  Art  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
This  is  a  journal  of  high  quality,  which  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Ukrainian  writers  and  artbts  who  have 
reached  the  safety  of  the  United  States.  It  b  well  edited 
and  artistically  printed.  Among  its  contributors  are 
the  most  dbtinguished  Ukrainian  authors  who  have 
escaped  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  it  may  continue  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  set  in  the  first  number. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Botieghe  Oscure,  published  at  Via  Botteghe  Oscure, 
32,  Rome,  is  a  storehouse  of  carefully  selected  poetry 
and  prose  in  Italian,  French,  and  English.  More  than 
a  semi-annual  periodical,  each  issue  is  an  anthology 
which  the  subscriber  would  want  to  make  a  part  of 
his  permanent  library.  We  have  received  the  five  num¬ 
bers  issued  so  far. 

The  first,  dated  Spring,  1948,  presented  Italian  au¬ 
thors  only,  ten  of  them;  the  next  number  contained 
pieces  by  ten  Italian  (242  pages)  and  28  English  (61 
pages)  authors.  Later  numbers  have  maintained  the 
same  high  literary  level.  Among  the  Italian  authors 
represented  up  to  now  are  Carlo  Levi,  Eugenio  Montale, 
Tommaso  Landolfi,  Vasco  Pratolini;  among  the  French, 
Paul  Valery,  Jean  Paulhan,  Rene  Char;  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish-language  writers,  W.  H.  Auden,  Kathleen  Raine, 
Fxlith  Sitwell,  Lconie  Adams,  Karl  Shapiro,  Peter 
Viereck,  and  E.  E.  Cummings.  Botteghe  Oscure  has 
during  its  existence  been  edited  by  Ricardo  Ricciardi, 
Giorgio  Bassani,  and  Marguerite  Caetani. 


Cross  Currents,  the  new  Catholic  quarterly,  intro¬ 
duces  solid  spiritual  offerings  with  the  editorial  pledge 
that  “we  will  do  what  we  can  to  oppose  the  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  knowledge  by  bringing  together  in  a  single 
review  articles  that  would  otherwise  be  scattered  in 
publications  throughout  the  world.  We  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  material  of  deeply  Christian  inspira¬ 
tion  that  confronts  the  problems  raised  by  the  advances 
in  modern  thought.  Instead  of  catering  to  a  digest 
mentality,  we  will  print  the  complete  article  with  its 
complex  search  for  a  more  exact  formulation  of  the 
truth.  .  .  .  our  primary  function  will  be  to  reprint 
outstanding  articles  from  out-of-the-way  and  foreign 
sources  that  indicate  the  relevance  of  religion  to  the 
intellectual  life.” 


Lifeline,  a  British  quarterly  review,  intends  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cultural  platform  for  peace-lovers.  The  following 
is  from  its  latest  priere  d'insher: 

"Lifeline  ...  is  the  outcome  of  a  belief  that  in  a 
changing  world  the  ideas  of  law,  freedom  and  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  .  .  .  must  not  be  allowed  to  die,  since 
upon  them  alone  is  it  possible  to  create  a  basis  for  last¬ 
ing  peace.  Lifeline  approaches  its  task  on  several  levels 
— philosophical,  artistic,  economic — seeking  to  estab- 
Ibh  conuct  with  all  who  wish  to  preserve  what  is 
worth  preserving  in  the  common  traditions  of  the  West. 
.  .  .  To  individuals  and  institutions  who  see  the  best 
of  the  past  as  a  basis  for  the  best  of  the  future,  this 
magazine  throws  out  a  Lifeline." 


Erasmus,  published  with  the  aid  of  the  Belgian 
Government  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften  in  Vienna,  is  edited  by  R.  Jud 
in  Basle,  Switzerland.  The  articles  appear  in  English, 
French  and  German.  Among  its  American  sponsors 
and  members  of  the  Editorial  Committee  are  President 
R.  M.  Hutchins  (University  of  Chicago),  Professor  Ch. 
E.  Merriam  (Chicago),  Professor  P.  A.  Sorokin  (Har¬ 
vard),  and  Professor  Thomas  Munro,  Educational 
Curator  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Erasmus 
has  representatives  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
material  of  the  periodical  consists  primarily  of  evalua¬ 
tions  of  scholarly  books  by  experts  in  their  particular 
field. 


Intro,  the  latest  newcomer  to  the  family  of  American 
“Little  Magazines,”  has  the  following  editorial  com¬ 
ment  in  its  first  (Autumn  1950)  issue: 

"Intro  will  seek  to  embrace  the  literary  and  artistic 
work  of  those  who  l(x>k  deeply  within  themselves  and 
who  are  not  afraid  to  express  exactly  what  they  sec 
therein.  We  do  not  presume  to  attach  ourselves  to  a 
cause,  although  we  are  naturally  proud  to  pledge  our 
energies  to  a  pursuit — to  a  search  for  the  new  and 
relatively  unknown  writers  and  artists  of  today  whose 
efforts  we  consider  deserving  of  recognition.  Our 
pages  will  be  kept  open  to  all  schools  of  sound  critical 
thought  and  all  forms  of  sincere  creative  endeavor; 
only  the  superficial  and  the  shallow  will  be  unwel¬ 
come.” 


Yale  French  Studies,  semi-annual  publication  written 
entirely  in  English,  has  entered  its  fourth  year  with 
the  Number  7  issue  entirely  devoted  to  Andre  Gide. 
Although  emphasizing  modern  tendencies  in  French 
literature  and  thought,  our  distinguished  confrhe  has 
published  and  intends  to  publish  issues  dealing  with 
more  inclusive  subjects.  The  contributors  arc  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  well-known  authors,  scholars  and 
critics.  Fxich  issue  of  the  pcruxlical  is  an  independent 
unit. 


Filosofia,  begun  in  1950  and  of  which  we  have  the 
first  four  issues,  is  an  impressive  new  publication.  It 
takes  pride  in  not  being  the  mouthpiece  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  sch(x)l  or  group  of  philosophers,  but  presents 
the  various  phases  of  current  philosophic  thought 
From  100  to  150  pages  in  each  issue  contain  articles 
of  exceptional  interest.  The  quarterly  is  published  in 
Turin,  directed  by  Augusto  Guzzo  with  the  collabo¬ 
ration  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  University  of  Turin. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  first  two  issues  of  Bayodn 
published  in  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.,  and  directed  by  Luis 
Hernindez  Aquino.  Its  eight  pages  are  devoted  prin¬ 
cipally  to  fjoctry,  which  flows  abundantly  from  the 
lyric  ff)untains  of  Hispanic  America. 


iJhri:  International  Library  Review.  Quar.  Jean 
Anker,  Svend  Dahl,  eds.  1:1,  (1950),  K0bcnhavn. 
Munksgaard.  40  kr. 

This  new  polyglot  bibliographical  journal  edited  by 
Denmark’s  two  outstanding  librarians  will  take  its 
place  alongside  the  Library  Quarterly,  the  Papers  of 
the  Bibliographical  S<Kiety  of  America,  The  Library, 
anti  the  Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliothef^swesen  as  one  of  tbc 
world’s  outstanding  bibliographical  journals.  The  first 
issue  contains  articles  by  Tonnes  Kleberg  of  Uppsala 
on  bibliophiles  in  ancient  Rome,  Keyes  Metcalf  and 
E.  E.  Williams  of  Harvard  on  the  Farmington  Plan 
to  maintain  complete  coverage  of  foreign  publications 
by  American  libraries,  Hans  Widmann  of  Tubingen  on 
the  bibliographical  situation  in  present-day  Germany, 
S.  R.  Ranganathan  of  India  on  the  dawn  of  library  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  Franz  Unterkircher  of  Vienna  on  a 
manuscript  that  once  belonged  to  Jean  Grolier.  Basic  for 
librarians,  Libri  will  also  cumulate  in  files  which  will 
be  used  constantly  by  bibliographers  and  historians 
of  literature.  Ijiwrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 


The  Once  Over 


Trench:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Dorothy  Canfield.  Ce  coeur  a  tant  de  peine.  Mme 
Metzger,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  iv+473  pp.  495  fr. — 
Published  in  1939  as  Seasoned  Timber. 

Francois  Denoeu.  Molihe  et  ses  amis  et  Les  gaites 
de  la  consigne.  Paris.  Mordacq.  1950.  81  pp.  100  fr. — 
Two  one-act  comedies;  one  laid  in  1672,  one  modern. 

Jean  Miroir.  Sortilege  d’ete.  Parb.  Tallandier.  1950. 
254  pp.  175  fr. — Fanciful  love  story  based  on  legend 
of  a  citadel  which  sank  into  Lake  Geneva. 

Pierre  Nothomb.  Le  roman  de  1830.  Bruxelles.  Du- 
rcndal.  1950.  180  pp.  30  Bel.  fr. — Romanticized  story 
of  Belgium’s  winning  of  independence.  Reprint  of 
work  published  for  centennial  in  1930. 

I^rome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Les  mille  et  un  jours  de 
I'lslam.  IV:  Lm  chaine  d'or.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  320  pp. 
330  fr. — Completes  the  historical  series  on  Morocco 
from  the  Arab  conquest  to  the  arrival  of  the  French. 

Marcelle  Vioux.  Homme,  ennemi  desire.  II:  Rose 
Martin  et  son  mari.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1950.  395  pp.  400 
fr. — A  woman  who  is  a  mother  and  homemaker,  the 
head  of  a  business,  and  the  wife  of  a  “difficult”  hus¬ 
band  finds  life  complicated. 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Abbe  Henri  Berthet.  Chemin  de  Croix  de  la  Re- 
ligieuse.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1950.  19  pp.  35  fr. — 
Prayers  and  meditations  before  the  14  Stations  of  the 
Cross. 

F.  Cayre,  A.  A.  Vers  I'action  avec  Saint  Augustin. 
La  spiritualite  du  Pere  d'Alzon.  Parb.  Lethielleux. 
1950.  229  pp.  300  fr. — The  teachings  of  a  biographer 
and  follower  of  St.  Augustine  include  elements  of 
asceticism  and  mysticism. 

Daniel-Rops.  Pascal  et  notre  coeur.  Strasbourg- 
Paris.  Le  Roux.  1949.  82  pp.,  ill.  $1.90  u.s. — 
“. .  .  comme  une  main  amie  dans  la  nuit.” 

Denb  Diderot.  Pensees  philosophiques.  Robert  Nik- 
laus,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1950.  xxvi+69 
pp. — Deserve  to  be  re-edited  today  because  “they  are 
the  first  step”  in  the  evolution  of  Diderot’s  thinking. 

Marie  Fargues.  La  foi  des  petits  enfants.  Parb. 
Bloud  5c  Gay.  1950.  220  pp.  225  fr. — Help  for  young 
parents  in  giving  their  children  a  firm  fcxiting  in  re¬ 
ligion. 

Paul  Simon.  L'humain  dans  I'Eglise  du  Christ.  M. 
Grandclaudon,  tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1950.  213  pp. 
270  fr. — The  Church  as  independent  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  its  representatives. 

French:  History  and  Biography 

Paul  Bartel.  Napoleon  h  Pile  d’Elbe.  Parb.  Perrin. 
1947.  ix-f-370  pp.  +  5  plates  +  map.  390  fr. — ^How 
Napoleon  was  tricked  into  returning  to  France.  Prix 
P.  M.  Perret  1950. 

Andre  Combes.  Sainte  ThMse  de  PEnfant-Jfsus. 


Parb.  Bonne  Presse.  1949.  311  pp. — ^Exposition  of  the 
Saint’s  doctrines  and  spbitual  victories. 

R.  de  Gontaut  Bbon.  Armand  de  Gontaut,  premier 
Marechal  de  Biron.  1524—1592.  Parb.  Plon.  1950.  vii 
+  360  pp.  420  fr. — Makes  use  of  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments  and  family  archives  for  biography  and  portrayal 
of  end  of  16th  century. 

Henri  Lefebvrc.  Denis  Diderot.  Parb.  Editions  Re- 
unies.  1949.  310  pp.  $2.75  u.s. — Deals  entbely  with 
Diderot’s  ideas. 

Aloys  Miramar,  Paul  Tanchoux.  Altkinai  au  pays  de 
Jesus.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1950.  137  pp.,  ill.  330  fr. — 
Customs,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the  time  of  Chrbt 

Henri  Terrasse.  Histoire  du  Maroc  des  origines  h 
I'etablissement  du  Protectorat  frangais.  Vol.  II.  Casa¬ 
blanca.  Atlantides.  1950.  509  pp. — Conquest  by  the 
Mcrinides;  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  other  influences; 
summary  of  history  and  present  problems. 


French:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

Albert  Carre.  Souvenirs  de  thedtre.  Parb.  Plon.  1950. 
429  pp.+9  plates.  495  fr. — A  long  life  as  actor,  pro¬ 
ducer,  writer,  and  director  related  in  notebooks  col¬ 
lected  and  annotated  by  Robert  Favart. 

Elinor  Lipper.  Onze  ans  dans  les  bagnes  sovietiques. 
Guy  Vinatrel,  tr.  Paris.  Nagel.  1950.  271  pp.  290  fr. 
— Disillusionment  of  a  medical  student  who  went  to 
Russia  hoping  to  find  a  better  sexial  order. 

Walter  Bedell  Smith.  Trois  annfes  h  Moscou,  1946- 
1949.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  349  pp.  450  fr. — By  a  for¬ 
mer  U.  S.  ambassador.  Translation  of  My  Three  Years 
in  Moscow. 

Voltaire.  Lettres  inedites  aux  Tronchin.  3  vols.  Ber¬ 
nard  Gagnebin,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1950. 
xH-301,  246,  259  pp. — 700  letters  revealing  Voltabe’s 
financial  and  literary  affabs,  especially  from  1754  to 
1766. 


French:  Reference  Boo]{s 

Dictionnaire  biographique  franfois  contemporain. 
Paris.  Centre  International  de  Documentation  (New 
York.  Stechert-Hafner).  1950.  498  2-col.  pp.  $6.50. — 
Traverses  the  entire  alphabet,  but  is  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  second  volume  which  will  mention  “les 
personnalites  qui,  pour  des  raisons  naturelles,  n’ont 
pas  figur^  dans  le  present  volume.” 

Edmond  See.  Le  thedtre  franfois  contemporain. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1950.  218  pp. — Historical  study 
of  schools  and  theb  initiators.  Realism  to  1918,  ap¬ 
pendix  1918—1939. 


French:  Miscellaneous 

Charles  Bally.  Linguistique  gendrale  et  linguistique 
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franfaise.  Bern.  Francke.  3rd  ed.,  1950.  440  pp.  24.50 
Sw.  fr. — Detailed  study  of  the  elements  and  function¬ 
ing  of  the  French  language;  influence  of  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  etc.,  on  language. 

Francis  Cohen,  et  al.  Science  bourgeoise  et  science 
proletarienne.  Paris.  Nouvelle-Critique.  1950.  48  pp. 
50  fr. — Papers  by  Communists  concluding  that  theirs 
is  a  science  of  peace,  that  of  the  bourgeois  world  one 
of  war. 

Lionello  Fiumi.  Poemes  choisis.  Bruxelles.  Maison 
du  Pocte.  1950.  77  pp. — A  poet  “whose  work  will 
remain  on  a  level  with  that  of  Leopardi.” 

R.  Le  Bee.  Raisons  medicates  de  croire  au  miracle. 
Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1949.  xxviii+209  pp.  300  fr. — 
Medical  study  of  cures  at  Lourdes  concluding  that 
the  Supreme  Intelligence  which  created  biological  laws 
can  momentarily  suspend  them. 

Daniel  Mornet.  Rousseau.  Uhomme  et  Voeuvre. 
Paris.  Boivin.  1950.  187  pp.  225  fr. — ^Purpose:  to  as¬ 
semble  data  concerning  Rousseau  and  to  demonstrate 
the  inaccuracy  of  some  traditional  ideas. 

Jean  Peytel.  Yachting.  Henri  Le  Masson,  ed.  Paris. 
Horizons  de  France.  1950.  183  pp.,  ill. — Techniques 
and  hbtory  of  an  international  sport.  Diagrams  by 
Jean-Jacques  HerbuloL 

Raphael  Ver  Eecke,  Martin  Berger.  Reforme  des 
conceptions  spirituelles ,  geophysiques  et  sociologiques. 
Bruxelles.  Tribune.  1948.  107  pp. — Relates  the  seem¬ 
ingly  unrelated  scientific  and  spiritual  worlds,  for  the 
building  of  a  better  social  order. 

German:  Literature 

Alexander  Gillies.  Herder,  der  Mensch  und  sein 
Wer\.  Hamburg.  Von  Schrbder.  3rd  ed.,  1949.  240 
pp.  6.50  dm. — Translation  of  first  (1945)  edition  with 
some  corrections  taken  from  the  second  edition. 

Kurt  Tucholsky.  Na  und — ?  Hamburg.  Rowohlt. 
1950.  366  pp.  10.50  dm. — A  new  selection  of  essays 
and  poems  by  the  late  witty,  wise,  and  humane  in¬ 
dividualist  (“ein  goldenes  Herz  und  eine  eiserne 
Schnauze”). 

Karl  Victor.  Der  junge  Goethe.  Bern.  Francke.  New 
ed.,  1950.  190  pp.  5.80  Sw.  fr. — A  searching,  authori¬ 
tative  investigation;  revealing  comments  on  early 
verse,  Werther,  and  Urfaust;  important  chapter  on 
Goethe’s  WeltHld. 

German:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Robert  Morel.  Das  Abenteuer  des  fudas.  Walthcr 
Weidner,  tr.  Niirnbcrg.  Glock  &  Lutz.  1949.  121  pp. 
2.85  dm. — Existentialistic  mysticism.  Original:  L’evan- 
gile  de  Judas. 

Paul  Schaaf.  Die  Ueberfahrt.  Ein  Bericht  von  Traum 
und  WirhJich\eit.  Miinchen.  List.  1949.  150  pp. — 
Short  stories  disguised  as  dreams. 

Edward  Streeter.  Der  Brautvater.  Hans  Grave,  tr. 
Berlin.  Herbig.  1950.  222  pp.,  ill.,  6.80  dm. — Ameri¬ 
can  title:  Father  of  the  Bride. 

German:  Philosophy 

Edmund  Husserl.  Cartesianische  Meditationen  und 
Pariser  Vortrage.  (Husserliana,  Band  I).  S.  Strasser, 
ed.  Haag.  Nijhoff.  1950.  244  pp.  $3.50  u.s. — ^The 


“phenomcnologist”  philosopher  Husserl  (1859-193g) 
left  an  enormous  amount  of  unpublished  manuscript 
which  b  being  edited  and  published  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Fondation  Franequi  of  Brussels  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Phenomonological  Society  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Fernand  Van  Steenberghen.  Philosophic  Lovaniensis. 
II.  Erkenntnislehre.  Alois  Guggenberger,  tr.  Einsiedcln! 
Benziger.  1950.  413  pp.  20.50  dm. — Result  of  30 
years  of  research  and  two  decades  of  teaching;  from 
the  original  French;  extensive  notes  by  the  translator. 

German:  Miscellaneous 

Gustav  Barthcl.  Der  Ammergauer  Herrgottswin\el. 
Ebenhausen.  Langewicsche-Brandt.  1950.  72  pp.,  ill, 
+  12  plates.  3  dm. — Cultural  monograph  on  the 
famous  Passionsspiel  village. 

Hans  Dachs.  Regensburg.  Geschichte  und  Denl(- 
maler.  Regensburg.  Habbel.  1950.  48  pp.,  ill.  -f-  30 
plates  -fr  map.  3.80  dm. — The  town’s  history  from 
early  days,  illustrations  of  historic  and  artbtic  monu¬ 
ments. 

Deutsche  Literaturgeschichte  in  Tabellen.  II.  7450- 
1770.  Fritz  Schmitt,  Gerhard  Fricke,  eds.  Bonn. 
Athenaum.  1950.  vi-fr231 -frxix  pp.  -fr  3  charts.  16 
dm. — Rcnaissance-Baroque-Enlightenmcnt  in  short¬ 
cut  survey;  a  useful  rapid  course  in  essentials  (T«7 
I,  B.  A.  24:4,  p.  401). 

Ernst  Fcdcr.  Goethes  Liebe  zu  Brasilien.  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Low.  1950.  47  pp.  -fr  4  plates. — Narrative, 
documents,  bibliography  showing  Goethe’s  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  Brasil,  especially  in  its  plant  life. 

Rene  Grousset.  Bilanz  der  Geschichte.  Zurich.  Eu- 
ropa  Vcrlag.  1950.  292  pp.  14  Sw.  fr. — Stimulating 
survey  of  world-wide  cultural-historical  developments 
from  early  times  to  atomic  age,  by  a  Sorbonne  pro¬ 
fessor  and  Academy  member.  Translation. 

Otto  Hiltbrunner.  Kleines  Lexicon  der  Antil^e. 
Bern.  Francke.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  554  pp.  -fr  2  maps. 
12.50  Sw.  fr. — Covers  the  Greek-Roman  and  the  early 
Chrbtian  world  from  beginnings  to  sixth  century  A.D. 

Harold  von  Hofe,  Ludwig  Marcuse.  A  German 
Shetchbool(.  New  York.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1950.  v  -fr 
170  pp. — Aspects  of  German  life  and  thought;  for 
college  courses  in  intermediate  German. 

Carl  Maria  Kaufmann.  Allah  ist  gross!  Freiburg 
i.Br.  Herder.  1950.  552  pp.  12  dm. — Experiences  and 
encounters  of  a  German  explorer  in  the  Near  East 

Martin  Keilhacker.  Pddagogische  Psychologie.  Re¬ 
gensburg.  Habbel.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  181  pp.  5.60  dm. — 
From  early  childhood  to  18th  year;  a  reliable  guide 
for  educators. 

Otto  Leunenschloss,  Erich  Bottcher,  eds.  Jahrbuch 
der  Technischen  Hochschule  Hannover.  1949-50. 
Dusseldorf.  Giersen.  1950.  170  2-col.  pp.,  ill. — Hbtory 
of  the  school,  severely  damaged  in  World  War  II,  and 
articles  on  its  various  departments. 

Pipers  Kunstk^alender  1951.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1950. 
53  pp.,  ill.  4.80  dm. — With  handsome  illustrations, 
thoughtful  prose  and  verse  quotations. 

Walther  v.  Wartburg.  Die  Ausgliederung  der  ro- 
manischen  Sprachrdume.  Bern.  Francke.  1950.  158  pp. 
-fr  18  maps.  13.80  Sw.  fr. — Scholarly  treatise  dealing 
with  regional  differentiations,  the  breaking  up  of  Latin 
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unity  and  the  impact  of  the  Germanic  invasion;  early 
suges  of  Romance  languages. 

Spanish:  Literature 

G.  K.  Chesterton.  Chesterton,  maestro  de  ceremonias. 
Manuela  Maria  Conde,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1950. 
272  PP-  J12  m-n. — Chosen  for  Grandes  Ensayistas 
series  because  of  Chesterton’s  brilliant  comments  on 
English  literature. 

Pedro  Diaz  Seijas.  Orientaciones  y  tendendas  de  la 
novela  venezolana.  Caracas.  Asociacidn  de  Escritores 
Venezolanos.  1949.  63  pp. — From  Romanticism 

through  Realism  and  Criollism  to  the  modern  urban 
and  social  novel. 

Carmen  Gomez  Tejera.  La  novela  en  Puerto  Rico. 
San  Juan,  P.  R.  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  1947.  138 
pp. _ Written  in  1929  as  a  master’s  thesis;  chronologi¬ 

cal  bibliographies,  indexes  of  authors  and  works. 

Tito  Lucrecio  Caro.  De  la  naturaleza  de  las  cosas. 
Lisandro  Alvarado,  tr.  Caracas.  Avila  Griflca.  1950. 
—Notes  by  Carlos  Felice  Cardot  and  Guillermo  Morrin 
on  author,  translator  (translation  made  about  1894), 
and  present  edition. 

Spanish:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Tomis  Blanco.  Los  votes.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Asomante. 
1949.  135  pp. — Fanciful  tale  of  how  a  poet  wrote,  re¬ 
vised,  and  destroyed  a  drama. 

Arturo  Camacho  Ramirez.  Luna  de  arena.  Bogoti. 
Espiral.  1948.  104  pp.  $2  m-n. — ^Three-act  play  in 
verse  on  themes  of  love,  jealousy,  and  vengeance.  First 
produced  in  1943. 

Paul  Claudel,  fuana  de  Arco.  Carlos  L6pcz  Narviez, 
tr.  Bogoti.  Espiral.  1950.  105  pp.  $2.50  m-n. — In¬ 
cludes  also  the  one-act  play  Noche  de  Navidad  and  La 
mistica  de  las  piedras  preciosas.  Critical  preface  by 
Andres  Holguin. 

Abelardo  Diaz  Alfaro.  Terrazo.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Con 
el  Autor.  1947.  121  pp. — Stories  of  rural  Puerto  Rico 
imbued  with  the  color  of  the  landscape  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  country. 

Jos^  Luis  Gonzilez.  El  hombre  en  la  calle.  Santurce, 
P.  R.  Bohique.  1948.  77  pp. — “.  .  .  the  final  victory 
for  a  free,  socialist  Puerto  Rico”  will  be  urban,  not 
rural. 

Jos6  Luis  Gonzilez.  Paisa.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Popular.  1950.  71  pp. — Discrimination  against 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York. 

Juan  de  Segura.  Processo  de  tartas  de  amores.  Ed¬ 
win  B.  Place,  ed.  Evanston,  Ill.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1950.  160  pp.  $3. — “A  critical  and  an¬ 
notated  edition  of  this  first  epistolary  novel  (1548) 
together  with  an  English  translation.” 

Spanish:  Verse 

Carlos  Castro  Saavedra.  33  Poemas.  Bogoti.  Espiral. 
1949.  87  pp.  $1.50  m-n. — Poems  of  genuine  vigor  and 
fine  texture. 

Fernando  Centeno.  Signo  y  mensaje.  San  Jos6,  P.  R. 
Repertorio  Americano.  1950.  31  pp.,  ill. — ^The  times 
call  for  the  poet  to  speak  eternal  truths. 

Josl  de  Diego.  Cantos  de  pitirre.  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Instituto  de  Literatura  Puertorriquena.  1949.  102  pp. 
—Nature  poems  and  patriotic  poems. 


J.  1.  de  Diego  Padr6.  La  ultima  Idmpara  de  los  dioses. 
San  Juan,  P.  R.  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos. 
2nd  ed.,  1950.  244  pp. — ^Poems  inspired  by  Pan  and 
Eros. 

Samuel  Lugo.  Rondo  de  la  llama  verde.  San  Juan, 
P.  R.  Con  el  Autor.  1949.  88  pp. — Lyrics  revealing  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  color  and  to  love. 

Eugenio  Rentas  Lucas.  Manana  en  el  alba.  San  Juan, 
P.  R.  Yaurel.  1949.  90  pp. — A  poetic  creed  decrying 
the  materialism  of  our  age. 

Jorge  Rojas.  Rosa  de  agua  (Sonetos  1937—1947). 
Bogoti.  Espiral.  1948.  165  pp.  $3  m-n. — Deceptively 
simple,  highly  original  and  subtle  sonnets  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Piedra  y  Cielo  group  of  poets. 

Jorge  Rojas.  Soledades,  1936—1945.  Bogoti.  Espiral. 

1948.  125  pp.  $5  m-n. — Ever-present  solitude  of  a 
lonely  but  ardent  soul. 

Elia  Sulsona.  Hija  del  drbol.  Santurce,  P.  R.  Soltero. 

1949,  78  pp. — Warm-hearted  and  sincere. 

Spanish:  Arts  and  Music 

Cancionero  popular  del  niho  venezolano.  Vol.  11. — 
Cancionero  popular  del  niho  venezolano,  1*  y  2* 
grados. — Cuarto  cuaderno  de  condones  populares 
venezolanos. — Diez  canones  de  ronda. — Pequehas  can- 
turias  y  danzas  venezolanos. — Segundo  cuaderno  de 
aguinaldos  venezolanos.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacirin  Nacional.  1946,  1946,  1948,  1948,  1947,  1948. 
26,  20,  45,  17,  19,  47  pp. — ^Traditional  songs  and  folk¬ 
songs  compiled  for  primary  school  children. 

Arturo  Michelena.  1863—1898.  Caracas.  Ministerio 
de  Educacidn  Nacional.  1948.  55  pp.  Hr  32  plates. — 
Biography  of  artist,  reproductions  of  paintings,  cata¬ 
logue. 

Vicente  Salias.  Himno  Nadonal  de  Venezuela.  Juan 
Jose  Landaeta,  music.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Relaciones 
Interiores.  1947.  viH-6  pp. — ^The  words  and  music 
and  their  history. 

Tres  siglos  de  pintura  venezolana.  Caracas.  Museo 
de  Bellas  Artes.  1948.  51  pp.  H"  76  plates. — ^History 
of  painting,  in  anecdotic  style;  reproductions,  cata¬ 
logue. 

Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Boo\s 

Anuario  Bibliogrdfico  Puertorriqueho,  1948.  Gon- 
zalo  Velizquez,  comp.  Rfo  Piedras.  Biblioteca  de  la 
Universidad.  1950.  71  2 -col.  pp. — One  alphabetical 
listing  including  subjects  and  authors;  directory  of 
printing  houses. 

Erwin  K.  Mapes,  Juan  L6pez-Morillas,  eds.  Y  va 
de  cuento:  Alternate.  Boston,  Mass.  Ginn.  1950.  vii 
H-  123  pp.,  ill.  $1.50. — Can  be  read  after  2  or  3  weeks 
of  grammar.  Designed  to  accompany  House  and  Mapes’ 
Shorter  Spanish  Grammar. 

Luis  Guillermo  Piazza.  Tendendes  actuales  en  la 
literatura  jurtdica  americana.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan 
American  Union.  1949.  19  pp. — Differences  between 
North  and  Latin  American  judicial  systems;  influences; 
bibliography. 

Antonio  Raluy.  Ortografia  castellana.  Mexico. 
Porrua.  3rd  ed.  1950.  148  pp. — Manual  of  accentua¬ 
tion,  spelling,  punctuation,  etc. 
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Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Emilio  S.  Bclaval.  Areyto.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Biblio- 
tcca  dc  Autorcs  Pucrtorriquenos.  1948.  167  pp.  $1 
m— n. — Attributes  lack  of  a  national  theater  partly  to 
disparity  between  the  dramatic  themes  and  the  life  of 
the  people.  Sketches  of  artists,  short  plays. 

Carmen  Alicia  Cadilla  de  Ruibal.  Mundo  sin  geo- 
grafia.  La  Habana.  Con  el  Autor.  1948.  80  pp.,  ill. 
— Poetic  prose  monologues  expressing  what  a  country 
boy  might  think  of  his  world. 

Julio  Hoenigsberg.  Perfil  politico  de  Fernando  VI. 
Bogota.  A.  B.  C.  1949.  291  pp. — And  the  political  and 
cultural  movements  of  his  time. 

Domingo  Marrero.  Los  fundamentos  de  la  lihertad. 
Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.  Colegio  Hostos.  1949.  20  pp. — 
Liberty  not  founded  on  force;  achieved  by  unselfish 
service  to  society. 

Levi  Marrero.  Geografta  de  Cuba.  La  Habana. 
Libreria  Marti.  1950.  xvi-|-736  2-col.  pp.,  ill.  +  4 
maps. — Beautifully  and  lavishly  illustrated;  broad  cov¬ 
erage  of  physical  and  economic  aspects. 

Charles  Renouvier.  Historia  y  solucion  de  los  pro- 
hlemas  metafisicos.  Francisco  Gonzdlez  Rios,  tr.  Buenos 
Aires.  Hachette.  1950.  591  pp. — Note  by  Vicente  P. 
Quintero  on  the  two  dominant  philosophies  of  19th 
century  France,  and  on  Renouvier’s  work. 

Georges  Sadoul.  El  cine.  Su  historia  y  su  tecnica. 
Juan  Jose  Arreola,  tr.  Mexico.  Fondo  dc  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1950.  279  pp. — As  entertainment,  cultural 
medium,  art,  and  industry. 

English:  Literature 

H.  W.  Donner,  cd.  Plays  and  Poems  of  Thomas 
Lovell  Beddoes.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1950.  lxxxiii+416  pp.  -f"  2  plates.  $2.50. — 
Introduction  reviewing  in  detail  Beddoes’  life  and 
works;  critical  comments  1823—1931;  chronological 
arrangement  of  works. 

E.  Howard  Harris.  Estonian  Literature  in  Exile. 
London.  Boreas.  1949.  36  pp.  3/. — ^Impressions  of 
Estonia  in  1938,  survey  of  subsequent  writings  and 
their  authors. 

Roger  Shattuck,  cd.  &  tr.  Selected  Writings  of 
Guillaume  Apollinaire.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions. 
1950.  272  pp.  +  4  plates.  $3.50. — Bilingual  edition 
with  54-page  biographical  and  critical  introduction. 

Miriam  Kosh  Surkman.  Swift’s  Satire  on  Learning 
in  “A  Tale  of  a  Tub."  Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1950.  xix  +  159  pp.  $3. — Presented  as  an  im¬ 
portant  partisan  document  in  the  battle  between  the 
Ancients  and  the  Moderns. 

Harry  R.  Warfcl.  Charles  Brockjden  Brown.  Gaines¬ 
ville.  University  of  Florida  Press.  1949.  255  pp.  $4.50. 
— Life  and  letters  of  a  prolific  writer  and  cultural 
patriot  whose  ambition  was  to  provide  America  with 
a  native  literature. 

English:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Yeghishe  Avedissian.  Holiday  for  Tears.  New  York. 
Exposition  Press.  1950.  160  pp.  $3. — A  childhood  love 
that  survives  separation,  misunderstanding,  and  the 
impact  of  alien  Western  ways.  By  a  University  of 
Oklahoma  student. 


Winifred  Carter.  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Dear  Mistress.” 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  319  pp.  $3,J_ 
A  witty,  vivacious  woman — her  marriage  with  a  pom¬ 
pous  gentleman,  her  love  for  the  singer  Piozzi,  her 
friendship  with  Johnson. 

Benjamin  Constant.  Adolphe  and  The  Red  Note- 
Bool{.  Carl  Wildman,  Norman  Cameron,  trs.  New 
York.  Pantheon.  1948.  xxxii+152  pp.  $1.25. — ^Infor¬ 
mative  introduction;  author’s  1824  preface  to  Adolphe- 
letters  to  and  from  publisher. 

Julicn  Gracq.  A  Darl{  Stranger.  W.  J.  Strachan,  tr. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1950.  187  pp.  $2.50. 
— An  attractive  young  man  brings  tragedy  into  a 
group’s  holiday  at  a  Brittany  resort. 

Lost  Plays  of  Eugene  O’Neill.  New  York.  New 
Fathoms  Press.  1950.  156  pp.  $3. — Four  one-act  playi 
and  a  three-act  play.  1913-1915;  never  before  pub¬ 
lished. 

Guy  de  Maupassant.  A  Woman’s  Life.  Antonia 
White,  tr.  New  York.  Pantheon  Books.  1949.  viii  -f 
251  pp.  $1.25. — A  classic  of  disillusionment  and  con¬ 
solation. 

Elizabeth  Pollet.  A  Family  Romance.  Norfolk,  Conn. 
New  Directions.  1950.  252  pp.  $2.50. — The  ties  that 
bind — too  tightly — become  tensions  that  divide. 

English:  Verse  and  Poetics 

Otis  Hite.  Boob  of  Songs.  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 
The  Author.  1950.  32  pp.  $0.50. — Close-to-nature 
verses  by  a  farmer  and  homely  philosopher. 

Alfred  Kreymborg.  No  More  War  and  Other  Poems. 
New  York.  Bookman  Associates.  1950.  127  pp.  $2.75. 
— Plain  patterned  verses  woven  of  threads  from  every¬ 
day  life. 

Herbert  Read.  Phases  of  English  Poetry.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  1950.  192  pp.  $1.50. — “1  have 
treated  as  poets  only  those  whose  poetry  has  for  me 
the  air  of  present  reality”;  excludes  Shakespeare  who 
“is  English  poetry.” 

English:  Essays 

Lord  David  Cecil.  Reading  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
New  York.  Oxford  U.  Press.  1949.  16  pp.  $0.60. — 
Because  “It  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  art  to  present  us 
with  an  image  of  perfection  incarnate.  .  . 

Thetnlor  Hacckcr.  Kierbegaard  the  Cripple.  C.  Van. 
O.  Bruyn,  tr.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950. 
xi  -J-  53  pp.  -F  10  plates.  $2.75. — The  spiritual  and 
material  effect  of  Kierkegaard's  deformity. 

English:  Memoirs 

I>>nald  McI.  Johnson.  A  Doctor  Regrets.  .  .  .  Lon¬ 
don.  Christopher  Johnson.  1949.  242  pp.  -|-  64  plates. 
12/6. — A  dtKtor  turns  publisher  rather  than  practice 
under  Britain’s  National  Health  Act. 

Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery.  The  Wisdom  of  the 
Sands.  Stuart  Gilbert,  tr.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
1950.  350  pp.  $4. — The  summation  of  the  experiences 
and  philosophy  of  a  life  combining  action  and  con¬ 
templation. 

English:  Sociology  and  Archaeology 

T.  C.  l.ethbridge.  Herdsmen  &  Hermits.  Cambridge. 
Bowes  &  Bowes.  1950.  xix  +146  pp.,  ill.  10/6. — Lively 
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account  of  the  pcrhxl  from  the  Ice  Age  to  the  end  of 
the  Norse  migrations,  in  Scotland,  Iceland  and  Green¬ 
land. 

Vivo  Annual  of  Jewish  Social  Science.  Vol.  V. 
Koppel  S.  Pinson,  ctl.  New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific 
Institute.  1950.  314  pp. — Places  more  emphasis  than 
formerly  on  changes  in  Jewish  culture;  presents  chal¬ 
lenge  for  sociological  research. 

English:  Education 

Lionel  R.  McColvin.  Public  Library  Extension.  Paris. 
UNESCO.  1950.  113  pp.  +  11  plates.  200  fr. — Meth¬ 
ods  of  extending  library  services. 

Carl  Thomsen,  Edward  Sydney,  Miriam  D.  Tomp¬ 
kins.  Adult  Education  Activities  for  Public  Libraries. 
Paris.  UNESCO.  1950.  102  pp.  -j-  11  plates.  200  fr. 
—To  bridge  the  gap  between  specialists  and  ordinary 
citizens. 

English:  Text  and  Reference  Bookj 

C.  H.  Andrusyshen.  Readings  in  Ukrainian  Authors. 
Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Canadian  Committee.  1949.  vi 
-|-  240  pp. — Well  annotated  short  stories  and  poetry. 
Glossary. 

Kurt  von  Fritz,  Ernst  Kapp,  trs.  &  eds.  Aristotle’s 
Constitution  of  Athens  and  Related  Texts.  New  York. 
Hafncr.  1950.  233  pp.  $1.25. — For  students  of  pxiliti- 
cal  philosophy,  extensive  commentary  and  64-page 
introduction. 

George  Go<xlall,  ed.  Cartocraft  Geography  School 
Atlas.  Chicago.  Denoyer-Geppert.  1947.  xxii  pp.  + 
104  maps  -|-  40  4-col.  pp.  $4. — American  edition 
of  Philips’  Modern  School  Atlas;  covers  geology,  struc¬ 
ture,  relief,  climate,  vegetation,  soil,  human  conditions, 
regional  geography. 

George  Gocnlall,  ed.  Soviet  Union  in  Maps.  Chicago. 
Denoyer-Geppert.  1947.  32  pp.  $1. — About  40  maps 
and  charts  showing  geography,  economics,  and  histori¬ 
cal  development  of  Soviet  Union. 

A  List  of  Periodicals  and  Bulletins  Containing  Ab¬ 
stracts  Published  in  Great  Britain.  New  York.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1949.  62  pp.  $0.50. — Listed 
by  subject,  alphabetical  list  with  explanatory  notes, 
name  and  title  index. 

English:  Folklore  and  Folkways 

Gustav  Barthel.  lively  Place  Ammergau.  Ebcn- 
hausen.  Langcwiesche-Brandt.  1950.  47  pp.,  ill.  +  12 
plates.  2.50  dm. — A  little  guide  around  the  village  of 
the  Passion  Play. 

John  Dixon  Copp,  Faafouina  I.  Pula.  The  Samoan 
Dance  of  Life.  Boston.  Beacon  Press.  1950.  176  pp. 
$2.50. — Samoan  life  as  related  in  the  primitive  idiom 
of  a  native  boy. 

Dan  Stanislawski.  The  Anatomy  of  Eleven  Towns 
in  Michoaedn.  Austin.  University  of  Texas  Press.  1950. 
77  pp.,  ill.  +  9  maps. — Character  of  towns  more  in¬ 
fluenced  by  cultural  background  than  by  geography. 

English:  Miscellaneous 

Philip  Boardman.  How  to  Feel  at  Home  in  Norway. 
Oslo.  Aschchoug.  1950.  205  pp.,  ill. — Practical  in¬ 
formation  for  travelers,  amusingly  presented. 

Jose  Chapiro.  Erasmus  and  Our  Struggle  for  Peace. 


Boston.  Beacon  Press.  1950.  xv-|-196  pp.  $2.50. — 
Study  of  Erasmus’  personality  plus  “first  translation 
since  1599  of  Peace  Protests  I” 

Vernon  Hall,  Jr.  Life  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger 
(1484—1558).  Philadelphia.  American  Philosophical 
Society.  1950.  170  2-col.  pp.  $1.50. — All  the  impor¬ 
tant  data  on  his  life  and  an  unbiased  discussion  of  his 
works. 

Charles  R.  Joy,  ed.  &  tr.  The  Animal  World  of  Al¬ 
bert  Schweitzer.  Boston.  Beacon  Press.  1950.  207  pp., 
ill.  $3. — Dramatic  and  often  amusing  animal  stories, 
permeated  with  a  reverence  for  life. 

Report  for  the  Year  1949.  Bangalore.  The  Indian 
Institute  ofCulture.  1950.  76  pp. — Reports  on  meet¬ 
ings  and  public  lectures. 

Roman  Smal-Stocky.  The  Origin  of  the  Word  "Rus.” 
Winnipeg.  Canadian-Ukrainian  Institute  “Prosvita.” 

1949.  24  pp.  $0.50. — Historic-etymologic  treatise. 

R.  Swarup.  Russian  Imperialism:  How  To  Stop  It? 
Calcutta.  Prachi  Prakashan.  1950.  56  pp.  +  map.  2/r. 
— An  earnest  contribution  to  facing  the  facts  of  Com¬ 
munism  and  battling  them. 

Karl  Victor.  Goethe  the  Thinker.  Cambridge.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1950.  x+212  pp.  $4. — Goethe’s 
scientific  ideas  and  methods;  their  relation  to  his  ideas 
about  God  and  man. 

Italian:  Miscellaneous 

Romeo  Bernotti.  La  guerra  sui  mari.  Ill:  Nel  con- 
flitto  mondiale,  1943—1945.  Livorno.  Tirrena.  1950. 
635  pp.,  ill.  -f-  13  plates.  1,800  I. — The  invasion  of 
Italy,  her  material  and  moral  exhaustion,  strategy  and 
politics  of  the  maritime  operations. 

Enzo  V.  Marmorale,  ed.  Naevius  Poeta.  Firenze.  La 
Nuova  Italia.  2nd  ed.,  1950,  268  pp.  1,300  1. — Ap¬ 
proached  as  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  culture  in  the 
3rd  century  B.C.  Makeup  of  1945  edition  changed, 
not  text. 

Costantino  Savonarola.  11  grande  domani.  Milano. 
Ccschina.  1950.  505  pp.  1,200  1. — Story  of  a  group 
of  people  living  in  a  hording  house  in  Rome  during 
World  War  II. 

Danish:  Miscellaneous 

C.  O.  Bpggild-Andersen,  Vagn  Dybdahl,  eds.  Fra 
Jyllands-Postens  Brevgemmer.  Breve  til  og  fra  Redak- 
torerne  Chr.  Nielsen  og  S.  W.  Nielsen  1858—1913. 
Kpbenhavn.  Roscnkilde  og  Bagger.  1950.  362  pp.  16 
kr. — About  300  letters  which  reflect  the  political  and 
s(Kial  movements  of  their  day. 

Victor  R.  Staby,  ed.  Dansk  Almanak.  1951.  Blair, 
Neb.  Lutheran  Publishing  House.  1950.  125  pp.,  ill. 
-}-  xix  pp.  $0.60. — Articles  of  Danish  cultural  interest, 
biographical  sketches  of  pastors,  items  pertaining  to 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

Norwegian:  Fiction 

Klrc  Fasting.  Havet  ga.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  New  ed., 

1950.  240  pp.  7  kr. — With  the  fishing  fleet,  summer 
and  winter,  1930-35. 

Gunnar  I^rsen.  I  sommer.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  New 
ed.,  1950.  130  pp.  5  kr. — A  first  novel.  Published  in 
1932. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Portuguese:  Miscellaneous 

Bernardim  Ribeiro.  Obras  Completas.  II:  tclogas. 
Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1950.  xxvbc+237  pp. — ^Preface 
and  notes  by  Aquilino  Ribeiro  and  M.  Marques  Braga. 
Glossary  of  medieval  vocabulary. 

Artur  Moreira  de  Si,  ed.  Francisco  Sanches.  Lisboa. 
Secretariado  Nacional  da  Informa^ao.  1948.  419  pp. — 
Life  and  psychology  of  the  eminent  physician  and 
philosopher;  selections  from  his  work. 

Multi-lingual:  Miscellaneous 

Bibliographie  deutscher  i) bersetzungen  aus  dem 
Franxosischen.  1700—1948.  Verzeichnis  A.  I:  A—B,  II: 
C—E.  Hans  Fromm,  cd.  Baden-Baden.  Verlag  fur 
Kunst  und  Wissenschaft.  1950.  xxxi+366,  431  pp. — 

M  If 

From  the  University  of  Kentucky  Libraries  we  have 
received  some  interesting  pamphlets.  Several  are  papers 
delivered  at  the  Foreign  Language  Conference  held  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  in  May,  1950.  These  are: 
The  Bibliographer  Learns  Spanish  by  R.  B.  Brown, 
The  Search  for  International  Understanding  in  Some 
Modern  "Frauenentwichlungsromane”  by  Ella  R. 
Weihing,  and  Natural  Science  in  the  Worh  of  Adalbert 
Stifter  by  W.  E.  Umbach.  Mr.  Brown  points  out  that 
Spanish  is  essential  for  studying  the  hutory  of  the 
Americas.  Miss  Weihing’s  paper  concerns  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  women’s  personalities  as  characters  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Umbach  points  out  that  Stifter’s  interest  in 
science  was  centered  more  in  a  desire  to  understand 
his  world  than  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science. 

Two  occasional  pamphlets  are  the  Library  Guide, 
which  would  be  very  useful  to  students,  especially  as 
it  also  contains  information  on  the  making  of  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  and  a  pamphlet  describing  the  Samuel  M.  Wil¬ 
son  library,  consisting  of  some  10,000  books  and  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  papers  and  documents,  which  was  given 
to  the  University  of  Kentucky.  The  Wilson  library  per¬ 
tains  especially  to  the  history  of  Kentucky,  the  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  genealogy.  However, 
the  two  papers  we  found  most  interesting  were  by  the 
librarian  himself,  Lawrence  S.  Thompson,  our  con¬ 
tributing  editor.  His  Recent  Negroid  Poetry  in  Puerto 
Rico  offers  information  and  suggests  points  of  depar¬ 
ture  for  those  who  would  like  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  while  his  copiously  footnoted  33-page  article 
Religatum  de  Pelle  Humana  delving  into  the  use  of 
tanned  human  skin  for  book  bindings,  breeches,  wal¬ 
lets,  belts,  shoes,  brief  cases,  and  other  useful  articles 
is  gruesomely  fascinating. 

“The  same  idea,  elegantly  expressed  or  clothed  in 
conventional  language,  catches  the  reader’s  attention 
more  or  less  successfully — just  as  if  two  women  are 
equally  attractive,  the  one  that  is  better  dressed  attracts 
more  attention."  Marcel  Braunschvig 

in  Derniers  regards  interieurs 

"A  series  of  studies  and  discoveries  of  texts  seems 
to  show  that  the  Spanish  lyric  is  the  oldest  European 
romance  lyric.”  Arbor 


Includes  free  adaputions,  Old  French  and  Provencal. 
Arrangement  is  alphabetical  by  author’s  name.  In  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  English. 

Theo  R.  Crevenna,  ed.  Materiales  para  el  estudio 
de  la  close  media  en  la  America  Latina.  IV:  La  close 
media  en  Panami,  el  Salvador,  Honduras  y  Nicaragua. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Union  Panamericana.  1950.  xvi  -|- 
128  pp. — Preface,  3  articles  on  Panama,  one  each  on 
others;  how  material  was  organized,  suggestions  for 
study.  Spanish  and  English. 

Europa  und  der  Nationalismus.  Bericht  iiber  das 
III.  Internationale  Historiher-Treffen  in  Speyer.  17, 
bis  20.  October  1949.  Baden-Baden.  Verlag  fiir  Kunst 
und  Wissenschaft.  1950.  209  pp.  6.50  dm. — Articles 
in  French  and  German  on  aspects  of  nationalism,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  reflected  in  literature. 

If  If 

In  an  article  on  How  to  Speak,  English  to  Foreigners, 
published  in  Mexican  Life,  Opal  Gooden  suggests: 
‘‘Speak  simply;  repeat  principal  ideas  at  least  once  in 
slightly  different  words;  avoid  colloquialisms  and 
idiomatic  phrases.  .  .  .  Many  of  us  tend  to  raise  our 
voices  in  addressing  a  foreigner,  thereby  adding  heat 
but  no  light  to  the  conversation.  More  noise  only  in¬ 
creases  strain  and  fatigue.  As  in  most  things,  easy 
does  it.” 

‘‘But  Unamuno  b  always  a  poet  because  hb  phi¬ 
losophy,  his  religion,  and  hb  criticism  are  not  objec¬ 
tive  science,  theology,  or  history,  but  emotional  in¬ 
tuition,  passion,  integrated  and  total  vbion,  creation 
born  of  the  basic  necessity  to  aflirm  the  true  being, 
identification  with  the  real  self.” 

Federico  de  Onis  in  La  Nueva  Democracia 

‘‘Paul  Bourget  .  .  .  came  across  Goriot  in  a  reading- 
room  when  he  was  fifteen,  devourec^  it  at  a  sitting, 
and  then  the  rest  of  Balzac,  and  his  location  was  de¬ 
termined.  He  never  ceased  to  proclaim  Balzac  as  not 
only  the  greatest  novelist  but  the  only  novelbt  for 
him.”  H.  O.  Stutchbury  in 

The  Contemporary  Review 

‘‘Inasmuch  as  the  Irish  car  b  traditionally  attuned 
to  poetic  speech  and  the  Irbh  mind  conditioned  to 
a  ready  acceptance  of  poetic  thought,  the  judgment 
abroad  that  Yeats’s  plays  were  stronger  in  poetry  than 
in  drama  did  not  handicap  them  in  their  own  land.” 

A.  C.  Ward  in  British  Book 

‘‘Small  countries  seem  to  have  the  privilege  in  our 
time  of  being  able,  by  reason  of  a  sufficiently  large  in¬ 
tellectual  public,  to  support  cultural  reviews  of  a  high 
quality.  Holland,  for  instance,  is  in  a  far  better  po¬ 
sition  than  England.” 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 

‘‘Max  Beerbohm  once  found  in  a  secondhand  book¬ 
shop  a  book  that  long  ago  he  had  ‘affectionately’  in¬ 
scribed  to  a  friend.  He  bought  the  book,  wrote  in  it 
‘still  affectionately,’  and  mailed  it  to  the  friend  who 
had  disposed  of  it.” 

Irwin  Edman  in  The  American  Scholar 


I  represent  the  following  publishing  houses 
for  the  United  States,  and  distribute  their 
books  from  stock  in  New  York: 

Amalthea  Verlag,  A.  G. 

VIENNA 

Florian  Kupjerberg  Verlag 

MAINZ 

Kurt  Desch  Verlag 

MUNICH 

Editorial  Cosmopolita 

BUENOS  AIRES 
Europa  Verlag,  A.  G. 

ZURICH 

Neuphilologische  Zeitschrijt 

BERLIN 

Christian  Wegner  Verlag 

HAMBURG 

Catalogs  of  the  above  mentioned  publishing 
houses  on  request,  as  well  as  special  cata¬ 
log  for  libraries  of  R.  Piper  &  Co.  Verlag, 
Munich. 


WALTER  GOLDBERG-BOOKS 
144  Columbus  Ave.,  N.Y.  23,  SC  4-0833 


Introduccion  a  la 
cultura  hispdnica 

BY  MARIA  TERESA  BABIN 


^1^  This  cultural  history 
reveals  the  wealth  and 
diversity  of  the  Iber- 
^  9  ian  heritage,  treasured 
from  earliest  times  and  passed  on 
to  Latin  America  and  the  world. 
Literature  and  art  receive  most 
attention,  and  bibliographies  and 
other  aids  increase  the  book’s  use¬ 
fulness.  Finely  illustrated. 
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“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Julio  del  Toro,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscription,  $3.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  Canada),  $3.50  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edition  (1949)  of  “VOCATION¬ 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS” 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  the  Business  Manager  of  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Price  30  cents,  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


